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CHAPTER I. 

A STORY, A DEATHS, AND A Witt. 
_mewniten 2 
"Yes, Uncle Ralph.” 

“know that my daysare numbered. T have felt that 
the end was drawing near during the Inst week, and 
now there are twoor three thirigs that T want to say to 
‘you privately. Come nearer, Walter, where I can see 
‘You While 1 cell you whit I have tn mind.” 

Slanting beams ot sunlight streamed in through the 
western window of a lofty room, lighting up Its deli- 
cately tinted walls, brightening the warm, rich hues of 
tho Landsome carpet, and touching with a gentle ra- 
lance all the beautiful and luxurlous furnishings which 
ave to the apartment an alr of elegaice anid comfort. 

Upon the quatntly carved and eanopted bed, trom which 
the costly luce and sitken curtains hud been drawn tar 
ack to allow the air to clreulate more freely, there lay 
‘agray-batred old man, whose sunken features, fading 
eyes, and a labored breathing, told but too plalnly that 
hls days were indeed ‘‘numbered.” 

A young man, who had been sitting by another win- 
dow, arose upon belny nddressed as above, came for- 
‘Ward, and, seating bimseit ty the bedside, bent over 
the tnyaiid, with a look of mingied love and griet upon 
als tace, 
veil A'tbely Suapod heady lear ald meo-e teat 
tures, Intelligent eyes of dark brown, with large pupils, 
Trank and steadfast in thelr guze, and sbaded with long 
Brown lshes, wile hi halr Was of the sme color, and 


tet you all the aime.” was te resolute reply. 
itera moment or two of thought, the suitere 

“You have long known how feame to take you, when 
you,were a litte lad to ear und educate you. 

yea” 

‘Hut You have not known the story of a dozen years 
or more previous. You have not known that your 
mother, was the love of my exrly manhood.” 

Noi" atd the young man looked up with a start, 
while avivid dush inantied his brow at this intelligence, 
"Yes pursued niscompanion, with a long-drawa sigh, 
1d a Slight quiver of his pale. thin tips. “Sadie Walcot 
‘Was a lovely irl, the belie of the village where We lived, 
nd Tloved her as man loves but once tn his ite, We 
‘Wore pledged to each other, and were to. be married in 
few months, When some one poisoned her tind 
‘Against me. She called me toaccount. T was uead- 
‘Strong, passionate. Tresented ler luck of faith in me, 
uid we purted In anger. [lett the place twmediately, 
nd went West, where I iaunched recklessly tntospectiia” 
tion. My operations exceeded my most sanguine ex- 
Pectations, and after three or four years I resolved to 
Come Bast again, find my Sadie, beg her forgiveness tor 
Raving been so tinreasonable, and ask her to give her- 
self tO me again, and share my good fortune. | But T 
Jearned that misiortune had overtaken her, and she lad 
eft the place, but where she had gone I eould not ascer. 
fain, although T spent nearty three months searching 
forher, 1 Uhen returned to the West, and, after a time, 
married 4 wealthy and beautiful girl who did honor to 
‘the position I gave her as long as she ved," 

“Again a deep sigh heaved the sick man's chest, as it 
‘the memory of his married life had not been all that he 
could have desired. even though his proud, beautiful 
Wile nad honored her position, and shone a brilliant 
Star tn Ue clrele in which she bad moved. 

Well” he resummed, “you reiuember low one day 1 
ot you in the great city of New York, aud) someting 
live pinched face attracted me, You 


it con: 


‘You know,” he went on, stifling a sot 
too late to do'more than make her confortable for ‘Uo 
Tite while tae she was to live; but, trustyes, T 
fave foryouras teoderiy asic you were my OWN sot, T 
eave Yor you as tenderly as 
have tried to keep that promise tote letter, my boy.” 
“And sou have, Unele iualph,” the young ‘aman inier- 
‘rupted, with deep emotion. "No father eould hae been 
nore faleh{u and ind to me than you have been. T have 
fften wondered why you were so gentle and kind to me, 
find bow understate was for my mother’s wake 


180 yt 10 
“Yes, Lluved ler far too well for my own. peace of 
mind, for L never forgot Ner, nor ceased to long for the 
Tender love which 1 knew sho wonld nave given me. 
‘Perhaps it 1s weak {n me to confess 80 much; Dut.wealth 
“and fashion do not always contribute to the highest 


jiness of home; remember that, Walter, when you 


choose your wife, as vou will do One of these days. But 
Ihas not been wholly tor your mothers sake that T 
‘have loved and cared for you; It has been for your own 
aswell. You have always been a good and dutitul boy. 
You have been a great comfort to me, and I have taken 
fFreat pride in watching you develop. Tut T must not 

well pon the past, for there ure other things which 1 
wish to talk to you about, Your mother wished me. to 
tell you something when you should become of age: but 
first 1 Wane to speak about your plans for the tutnre. 
Just before you entered college you said something 
‘About profession.” 

“Yea, Uncle Ralph, I have always wanted to be an 
architect: and after'l graduated from the academy, T 
felt as if T ought to begin to do something for myseit; 
Dut you appeared so set upon my going to college that 
Tronally yielded the points 

“Of course it Was best that you should have a colle- 

te education, and I knew there would be Ume enough 
for a profession after that. You have two years more at 
college, and Walter, it 1s my wish that you complete 
then. "After that you shall be an arcliltect, or any- 
Uuing’ else that your choose. T have made adple pro- 
viston for you ; fliere will be abundant means—for you— 
todo Whatever—you Ike. Abt oh!—what is ths 

‘The Invalld stopped. gasped, clutched at ts throat, 
‘and grow ghastly white, and then suddenly lost con: 
sclousnons. 

‘The Watcher at his bedside sprang to his thot, and 
heer to bell a farteen beck: 


Hie bad offered to sit with the invalid while the | 
trained nurso wept oUt foF a restand change, and Ralph 
Carpenter had selzed this opporuunlty to make known 
His Wishes respecting the bo} Whom he ait taken from 
his dying mother, and reared and loved as his own $00 : 
‘also a communication of Importance whieh that mother 
had desired should be made known to alm whea Le 
should come of age 

Hut he Was weaker than he had thought, while the 
‘exollement of recalling the past had been more than he 
‘could bear, and ad Drought on this attack, from which 
‘he was never to recover. 

‘Walters ring'was immediately answered by the ap 
peurance of a servant, who was followed by a young 
‘mn of perhaps twenty-five years, whose tact instantly 
assumed a disagreeable frown as’ he saw Walter vend- 
ing over his unconscious friend, and using such restora 
HR were AL DADS i carbaen, ont 3 

‘young ian Was Bamuné snter, only son of 
Ralph Carpenter, and Walter Richardson. ‘the child of 
his father's early love, bad never been @ favorite with 
‘him, ass we shall see later. 

‘A physician was summoned at once, and everything 
that human agency could do was done to arolise the 
dying man from the stupor into which he had fallen, 

‘But every effort proved unavailing, 

‘The learhed and skillful doctor pronounced the sua- 
den attack a stroke of paralysis, and sald that a tow 
ours Would doubtless terminate the patient's lite, for 
vitality was at such a Jow ebb that he could not possibly 
P 


Tiny night, while the nurs kept wate tn the cham 
ber of death, together with Waller, who could not be 
‘persuaded to leave the bedside of his beloved benefactor 
while life remained, and who kept hoping against. hope 
that he might rally and speak to hitn just once more, 
Edmund Carpenter was locked tn the aunptuous brary 
below, where, with curtains drawn close and a heavily. 
shaded lamp, he was buslly, though noleolessly, engaged 
fn examinining the contents of his father's private desk. 
‘This was a qualnt, ponderous, old-fashloned affar, 
which Mr. Carpenter had purchased from a. friend who, 
had met with reverses and was obliged to sacrifice Dis 
Household goods, among Which Was this desk, that a 
\realthy ancestor had brought trom England in did eolo- 
‘nial times 
It was a treasure of {ts kind, and would have delighted 
the heart of any lover of antiquated turniture. for It 
contained all manner of mysterious nooks and corners, 


‘such as pigeon-holes, closets, secre}drawers, and sliding- 
nels, for the concealment and reception of impartaut 
uments and papers. 

Jc was well filed with things of this sort, and, hour 
after hour, Edmund Carpenter sat betore tt. ‘never 
Making & Sound that could be heard outside the room, 
Dut examining most critically every thing the desk cou- 

Pigeon-holes were emptied and thetr contents looked 
over; drawer after drawer unlocked and carefully In- 
pected; secret places were curiously peered into, Dut 
evidently without, accomplishing the purpose which the 
young man had In view, for he wore a frowning brow 
And Tis whole tee, which was naturally of a hand- 
‘some cast, was rendered extremels unpleasant by the 
almost flefce expression that pervaded It, 

Finally a little closet was all Hat remained to be ex- 
amined, and this was locked. 

‘But there was a tiny key, attached to the bunch be- 
longing to the desk, which fitted it, and 1t was the work 
of but a moment to unlock it and éxpose a plle of legal- 
looking documents neatly stowed within. 

‘Edmund Carpenter moved the lamp nearer—somehow 
‘he hesitated to take those papers out as he bad the 
others—and, 8 the light fell upon the one lying ab the 
top. he read two words that made bit start aud grow 
suddenly pale. 

“Last will” was all that he saw, though there was. 
something else written beneath tt, Dut those words were 
enough to sot every drop of blood in hts veins bolllng 
‘with anger, while his white teeth came together with a 
viclous snap that betrayed tha displeasiire which the 
knowledge that, his father iad gyade a will caused hita, 

“I was afratd of It—1 was @lmost gure of It” he 
growled, under his breath, and then, leaning bis head 
8 his hand, he at for @ long time abeorbed in deep 

jought. 

But, at length, he aroused himself, and turned his at- 
tention again to ite contents of the closet. 

Ie slipped. his finger under the obnoxious document 
waa nad ‘so disturbed him, and peered at the one under- 
neath. 


TE proved to bea mortrage. 

Lifting one end of this, Likewise, and one sifter another 
of those remaining, be ran through the entire lot, all ot 
Which were elther mortgages, bonds, or instirance 


8. 

oh, With @ sigh, and aniangry Jerk of his hand, a6 
no realized that the wealth whieh éhose valuable dou: 
ments represented, wus doubtless destined to be shared 
Veith “one Whim ie had always despised of whom be 
had always been jealous, be let them settle buck Into 
Hote pace but In so doing” the op one tht ane 
labeled “Last, Wil'—slipped suddenly backward and 
disappeared from sight, 


A look of surprise came over Edmund Carpenter's 
face. He removed the other papers, and noticed that 
at the buck of that tiny closet there Was quite a crack 
between the panels. 

‘The “Last Will” had fallen through this and now lay 
somewhere underneath, in the interior of the quaint old 
desk ; Dut where, Le could not tell without knocking tbe 
tinlug topleces. ‘A pecullar siplla suddenly shot over the 
face of the main, 

“Tt would be’a pity If elther of these other valuable 
documents should meet with similar fae" he mut 
vel 
slipped Back to close that eruok.” 


erack was closed. 
With a sigh of rellef, and with a resolute afr, he re- 
placed the remaining papers as he had fonnd them, locked 
the tiny cldeet, put te Fest of the des In perfect order, 
closing and locking the cover aver all, extinguished ls 
light, and then stole softly trom the brary to go to his 
own foom above. 
yA Me Passed lis father's door he paused a moment to 
De 


“An, bRt How is he now? the son stammered, in 
some confusion at Being found 1a that atitnde, 

“Falling. {au going down ta the diuing-room for 
some brandy. Will ou go in Walter answered, as he 
Stepped aside to allow the dying man's son to pais Into 
the room. 

"Ca To any good ® Eamund asked, casting’a glance 
or awe within tus chamber of death. 

‘Done can do any good morn.” Walter answered, with 
a. quivering lip: "Dut You may tke v9 be within atthe 
ent 
“"No—that ts—T'm afrald it might unman me,” faltered 
‘the dutiful son, with an asiien face al the thoughts “but 
If you need me, You—can call me." 

Valven bowed-and passed silently on about bls errand, 
wille Edinuna Carpenter crept away to bis. own Toot, 
where, with, the ddor closed ‘and locked, he ahook ls 
‘Clenelied Mst in the direction ofthe hally and muttered : 

“Tere will be no fear not of your robbing me of Kay 
toneritancn.” Give hin alt te aitenon ou tke he 

at heeding Your arts, und You Will get lothng for It." 
Pves, Raphi Carpenter Was past all knowledge ot elier 
Walter's falthitiiness or Edmund's neglect: past ever 
Miting m great wrong. that had been perpetrated Hat 
Dights past making kuow more of his wishes regarding 
the nine of the bay whoa he had so dearly loved, and 
past revealing to him certain information respecting hls 
Dwn anvestry. which might have made a Vast difference 
Inthe tite that he was wow destined to lead during the 
‘Scare Chant were Go Slow. 


CHAPTER I. 

“CHOOSE YOUR OWN PATH, AND WALK UNAIDED IN IT.” 

Ralph Carpenter, the master of Forestvale, a beauti- 
ful estate in the suburbs of the City of Brotherly Love, 
was dead. 

He breathed his last toward morning of the next day 
sitet. the: sodden attack mentioned: tn, the preceding 

apter. 

Walter and the nurse remained with him till the end, 
watching the tide of life ebb slowly away, and doing 
what they could for his comfort, while the Son and heir 
slept soundly until morning, and awoke to be told that 

his father was no more. 

Edmund Carpenter made no outward demonstration 
of grief, though he went about with a pale, set face, and 
insisted that every mark of respect should be paid the 
dead in the approaching obsequies. But down in bis 
heart there was really no deep-seated sorrow on account 
of his logs; for, for long years he had been cherisbing a 
feeling of resentment toward his father for an act which 
should have commanded his highest admiration and 
love, and now the discovery that he had just made re- 

rding a will having been left, had served to embitter 

im ten-fold. 

He had always been keenly jealous of Walter. The 
boy, from the first, had been ‘a veritable thorn in the 
flesh to him, although he had taken pains to conceal the 
fact from his father, from a fear of incurring his dis- 
pleasure, but the feeling had grown with his growth 
nevertheless, 

Edmund Carpenter had been an extremely selfish boy; 
he was, consequently, an extremely selfish man, and 
the thought that any one should come between him and 
any portion of his inheritance—as he had feared Walter 
would, knowing how tenderly his father loved him—was 
torture to him. 

He was five years Walter's senior, and had reached 
fifteen years of age when Mr. Carpenter returned 
from a trip to New York, bringing with him the little lad 
to was henceforth to share equally with him in all 

DES, 

Mrs. Lopes had died two years [ay sd but she 
had lived long enough to thoroughly imbue the’ mind of 
Edmund with much of her own cold, proud nature. 

‘She had always been a woman of the world, of fashion 


and fleasure ; wealth, position, and style were more to 
her than either love or home, hence her noble and sensi- 
lve husband had been heart-starved and homesick dur- 
ing ail his married life, and it was no wonder that he had 
cherished the memory of, and longed for, the gentle, 
beautiful girl whom he had loved so fondly in the days of 


‘is early manhood. 


‘He had contided to his son the story of this early love 
when he brought Walter to his home, telling him how 
sweet Sadie Walcot had been true to’ her affection for 
him for long years, and then, being friendiess and alone 
in the world, had given her hand to a man who loved 
her well enough to take her to his heart, even though 
hhe could never occupy the first placa in hers. 

But all this confidence was sadly misplaced, for the 
high-spirited youth had regarded the confession as an 
insult to the proud woman whom he had called mother ; 
he had regarded it as an insult to himself, also, to thus 


force upon him, the son of a millionaire, the society of a 
Jow-born beggar,” for thus he regarded Walter, and bis 


aversion continued to increase from year to year as he 
saw how fondly his father was growing to love him, and 
how the boy devoted himself to the friend and benefactor 
to whom he owed so much. 

Ralph Carpenter had never hinted that he intended to 
make a will; but Edmund had long suspected that he 
had done so. 

Had he not said from the first, “Henceforth Walter is 
to be the same as a brother toyou. I want you to love 
each other as brothers, and share alike in all’things ?” 

And he had made mp distinction in the years that fol- 
lowed, Walter had had every thing that heart could 
wish ; every luxury and pleasure, every advantage of 
education, the same as if he had been au own son, 

But of course he could not share in the property unless 
some legal measures had been adopted to secure a por- 
tion of It to him. If Ralph Carpenter made no will, all 
his large estate—his bonds, mortgages, and bank’ ac- 
count, Would fall, by the law of inheritance, to Edmund, 
hisson. ‘This, he knew, would not be in accordance with 
his father's wishes, consequently he had been yery sure 
that there was a will somewhere, and when he knew 
that he could not live many hours, he had set himselt 
the task of finding that will, determined to know its 
contents before ft could pass ito other hands. 

What more he intended to do we cannot say. We 
simply know that he found the will, yet he did not learn 


one word that it contained, for a strange fate wrested It 


from his grasp before his desecrating Land could tamper 
‘with it. Tae 


We know how eagerly he accepted the situation, and 
what measure he adopted to preclude the possibility ot 
its ever being found, by closing the aperture through 
which st had fallen Into some hidden nook in that quaint 
old desi, 

Of course no one would ever think of breaking the 
thing to pleces to search for it, and there it might lie 
for ages, and the law of inheritance would have its 


way. 

‘Mie obsequies were conducted with all the ceremony 
which would naturally be expected for a man who had 
stood 80 high as Ralph Carpenter had stood in the city, 
where he had resided for so many years. 

He had possessed many friends, and been profoundly 
respected, both as a business man and a citizen, as the 
large number of people who followed to his last resting- 
place testified, 

When all was over, of course, questions regarding the 
settlement of his large property came up for discussion. 

Everybody knew that Walter Richardson had been 
ike a dear son to the man; he had been carefully 
reared and educated ; there ‘had, apparentiy, been no 
distinction made between him and Edmund, and people 
naturally expected that some handsome provision had 
been made for him. 

On the return of ‘the famfly from the costly tomb in 
Laurel Hill Cemetery, Mr. Fairbanks, a firm friend of 
Mr. Carpenter, and one who had occasionally transacted 
important business for him, asked Edmund it he sup- 
posed his father had made a will. 


“He may have done so, Mr. Fairbanks,” replied the | 
young man, with apparent candor. ‘You know he has 
always been very fond of Walter, and he may have wished 
to secure something to him, which, of course, could only 
be done in that Way. Suppose you assist me in looking 
over iny father’s papers and seé how matters stand.” | 

‘Mr. Fairbanks was agreeable to this proposition and a. 
thorough investigation was made; but no will was 
found, although that intricate old desk was ransacked 
from end toend. 

‘The gentleman expressed himself greatly surprised at 
mia rest. 9g bean, baat papaa ee i aureni 
for Walter's | “ <. 


presi ther felé he could safely leave that 
matter to me,” Edmund remarked, with some digalty. 
“OL course,” he added, “it would have simplitied things 
somewhat, if we could have known Just what his wishes 
were ; but since we cannot, we shall have to do the next 
dest Way,” and there the subject rested, 

‘But Mrs, Coxon, the faithful old housekeeper, who had 
served many years In the family, and who had’ been al- 
most like a mother to the Uwo young men, could not be’ 

“Aor her Bot repre ¢ surprise and di sh 

ter her Hrst ex] ns of surprise and dismay, she 
had looked very wise, and remarked with some asperity, 
that, “It was very strange, for she had been requested 
by her master, more than two years before, to sign a 
document—whether it was’a Will, mortgage or, what all, 
she couldn't say ; but se delleved on her honor that it 
was a will. Mr. Simons, Mr. Carpenter's most intimate 
friend, had signed it also.” 

‘This was. a revelation to Edmund Carpenter; but he 
took it very calmly, for Mr. Simons had been abroad for 
nearly a year and Was likely to remain as much longer, 
But even in the event of his return, since no will could 
be round, his faterests could not be seriously affected, as 
it would be natural to infer, that, if bis father had ever 
drawn up such a document, he must afterward have 
destroyed it. 

To Walter, however, this state of things seemed inex- 
Plicable. 

He had confidently believed that his Uncle Ralph, as 
he had been taught to call him, had made a will ; for he 
had distinctly told him, only a few hours before ie died, 
that “he had made ample provision for him; that there 
Would be abundant means to enable him to do anything 

‘ . 

But now he was dependent entirely upon Edmund's 

nerosity, dud thé feeling of dependence was very galt- 

gg tohim. He knew that Edmund had never regarded 
him with favor; there had been a hundred ways by 
which he had betrayed it when not in the presence of 
his father, and his life, now that his best friend was 
gone, was lonely and sad indeed, 

He was lett very much to himselt, to go or come as he | 
pleased. Edmund seldom addressed hitn or noticed him 
in apy way. Atmeal time his presence at table was 
ignored, except when good Mrs. Coxon would try to. 
hake things @ little more cheerful and pleasant, by 
seeking to draw him into conversation, whereupon Ed- 
mund would inmediately subside into dignitied silence ; 
and, as the days went on and the time for his return to 
college drew hear, there were many ways by which 
Walter was made to feel Ilke an alien and an intruder 
tm the house, 


‘His liberal allowance, with which Mr. Carpenter had | 
supplied him from month to month, had given out; 
ing had been said about replenishing his wardrobe 
for the coming fall; no mention had even been made of 
his return to Yale. 
Atlength he made up his mind that he could endure 
this state of things no longer, and he resolved to have 
an interview with Edmund, and come to some distinct 
understanding regarding his future. 

Accordingly, one morning he boldly knocked upon the 
library door, ater having seen Edmund enter the room. | 

“Come in,” was the response from within. 

‘Walter entered and was quick to notice the frown that 
settled over the young man’s face at his appearance. 

“Do L interrupt you?” he asked, in his frank, straight- 
forward way. 

“No ; if you have anything you wish to say tome, Iam 
at your service. ‘There’s a chair ; sit down.” 

‘Walter seated hitnself, but with the feeling that he 
‘was a very unwelcome guest. 

He had resolved, however, to have his future relations 
with the master of Forestvale settled without delay, 
and he came to the point at once, 

“T have come to ask you, Edmund,” he sald, “it the 
plans which Unele Ralph laid out for me, regarding my 

future, meet with your approbation ?” 

“What were they?" was the brief, cold query of his 


eonpenicn, 
“That I should complete my college course, and after 
that study to be an architect.” 

“Indeed! Ishould think the best preparation for that 
profession would be to learn the carpenter's trade,” ob- 
served Mr. Carpenter, sarcastically. 

“[ suppose I could 'learn to design butldings -vithout: 

into rough work like that,” responded Walter, but 
with a flush of anger at hts companion’s fone. 

“So you Intend to complete your college course "yEd- 
mund asked, ignoring his rep! 

“It was Uncle Ralph’s wish that I should do so.” 

“At that rate It will cost something to prepare you for 
the real business of life.” é. “a ' 


“ «TJ had not planned for that as yet. T 
could enter the office of some experienced 
man, and prepare myself under him,” 


«How old are you ?” 


“Then [ will make you a proposition.” Edmund Car- 

nter returned. a hard, determined look settling over 

us face. "Since no provision ‘appears to have been 
made for you by my father, you will doubtless feel the 
necessity of beginning to depend upon yourself. 1 wish 
to give you a fair start in lite because of the interest 
which hé manifested In you; therefore [ will arrange tor 
you to go into ouroficd as assistant book-keeper, glv- 
ing you nine doliars a week and your board for the first 
year, with a, promotion In view It you do well at your 
post.” é 

Walter's leart sank heavily at this proposition. 

Was he doomed to give up all thought of completing 
his education, and to go into a close, dark office where 
he must sit, day In and day out, cramped over a desk 
aud endless lines of figures ? 

‘Must all his bright hopes ot becoming an architect 
and attaining eminence In the profession, be blighted 
in this sudden and cruel manner? ‘The* thought was 
utterly obnoxious to him. 
continued Edinund, relentlessly, ‘you are still 
anxious to begin your architectural studies at once, 
there are eventng schools where @rawing is taught in all 
it bravehes, and where In time you may, with applica- 
ee be able Lo attain your desire and become an archi- 

“he 

Walter's spirit arose at this supreme irony and heart- 
less speech. 

‘He knew that Edmund Carpenter must have inherited 
early, ik not quite, a nalllion dollars from his father; 
he knew, too, that a portion of this money should have 
been his by virtue of the love that the dead man had 
borne him; and it was more than he could tamely bear 
to be told that he must enter an office for the paltry sum. 
Of nine dollars a week, which was less than his usual 
allowance for spending money hud been; and, more than 
this, that he must study nights, after the labors of the 
aay. Be still entertained any ambition to become an 
architect. 

He looked up tnto the dark, sinister face opposite him, 
and said, resolutely - 

“Edmund Curpenter, Uncle Ralph told me, only the 
evening before he died, that he had made ample pro- 
vision for me, and that there would be abundant means 
for me to study for whatever I liked after I should com- 
plete my college course. 1 am very sure he would not 

ve been pleased with any such arrangement as you 


have proposed to m¢ 


Edmund Carpenter knew well enough that all this was 
true, but it angered him to discover that Walter had 
Deen told so much, and to discover that he suspected the 
existence of a will. 

Anangry req suffused his face; his eyes flashed om- 
inously, and bis Ips curled with an ugly smile. 

“Really,” he sneered, “you appear to attach consid- 
erable significance to the wanderings of a feeble mind in 
its last hours. If my father made such ample provision 
for you, there ought to be something to show it.” 

Involuntarily Walter's eyes wandered toward Mr, Car- 
penter’s desk, which s near him. 

“Yes, there ought,” he admitted, absently. 

The young man opposite turned flercely upon him, 

“Perhaps you imagine that Mr. Fairbanks and IT have 
acted dishionorably and suppressed important documents 
belongipg to you. Here are the keys to my father’s 
desk. You can examine his papers for yourself, if you 
donbt our ioteatiy 

Mis turned his frank, clear gaze upon his com- 
panion. 

“Lhave no right to doubt you or Mr. Fairbanks, andi 
have no wish to examine your father’s papers,” he sald; 


“but I am very sure that Uncle Ralph intended and 
wished me to complete my course. I frankly confess 
that I do not like the idea of going into the counting- 
room even for atime; it would put me back so that 
Bo ea elapse before 1 could go into business for 
myself.’ 

“Of course ; but then you must remember that circum- 
stances alter cases.” 


“Edmund,” Walter suddenly said, ignoring this last 


sarcasm, ‘why will you not advance me money sufficient 
to enable me to commence as an architect? I will give 
up the two pormaining years pty, collegiate course 
cheerfully—you have abundance, and could easily do it, 
wee. repay every dollar of it as soon as I can 


have made you an offer, Walter; if you do not 
choose to accept it, 1 wash my hands of you entirely,” 
was the cold reply, “Ifeel that you have had a gréat 
deal already—more than. boy, situated 
as you were, had Tight to expect. father was 
xotic in some of his notions, but, of course, if he 
chose to indulge in sentiment on your account, he could 
afford to do it, and it was no of mine, although I 
must confess I have always considered it a mark of dis- 


her son here ou an equal footing with his own. But. 
now matters are upon an entirely different basis ; Ihave | 
no money to throw away upon uncertalnties, and I have 
no ates that you would ever be able to make an efficient 
tect, even if you study tor that pur » If you 
choose to scoent iny offer, Well and , it not, you 
Se aa select yourown path and walk unaided 


With which unfee! speech, Edmund Carpenter 
arose and abruptly left the room, thus putting an end to 
the conference. k é 


CHAPTER IIL 
A PLEASANT ENCOUNTER, 
Waren sat a long time lost in troubled 


thought after Edmund left him. He felb 
jgnant ever the breat- 


deeply hurt and in 
ment that he had 161 

He know that his Uncle Ralph nover 
would have allowed him to be turned thus 
adrift upon the world if he had dreamed 
of the possibility of such treatment from 
Edmund ; while in spite of all evidence to 
tho contrary, he still believed that there 
anust oxist some decument providing for 


ved. 


his future. 

He was not suspicious euough to think 
that Edmund would destioy of sappr' 
such an insirumont if ib hud existed. Ife 


merely thought it masi havo heen mislaid 
or lost; buf he was greatly surprise! and 
hurt to find that uke son of his r 
friend was unwi zo share something of 
his abundance with him. Tie knew that he 
had never really liked hhim—that he hac 
even been jealous of hir luve for his father, 
bot he was unprepared for quite such a 
display of aveision and heartlessnoss as he 
jhad manifested towards him. 

‘Hisoffer of a position in the vounting-roont 
and the sneering reference to a “ promo- 
tion” if he ‘cha well av his post,” had 

alled him beyond endurance ; whil 

e bad said about his farber indulging i 
quixotic sontiment on his avcount, and the 
meee, by 
bringing him-the son at h rrpente 
first love—into his home, made every ner 
an his body tincle with indignation. 


Insult offered to the late Were Cary 


will not be un 

or another dotler ' he evied at length, 
starting to his fect with a crimson face and 
flashing eyes 

‘And yet, as his glance wandued about 
the beautiful room, and he theught how 
much he had enjoyed, in that home of 
Tuxury, with the one who was oy gone from 
it for ever.a footing of loneline vt hon 
sickness, such as he had never befive ex 
perienced oppressed him. 

But he would not stop to grieve or repine, 
and, with a resolute air, he strode for: the 
hhouse, turaing his steps ab once toward the 
city, to see what he could do to piovite for 
his own future. 

But it was no light thing for him to give 
upthe hopes that he had entertained for 
the next two srears - to turn his hack upen 
eolloge, where hie had stood well and been 
ambitious to de hear to himscif and to 
the friond who had heen so land to bim. 
It was no light thing to feel that he must 
go ont from that, plea il, havminus hue, 
to give up his hberal income, anil ho obliged 
tolabour longer hours in order to secure 
even an bumble lodging and food to satisfy 
his hunger, and Intwer thoughts crowded 
thick and fast upon his mind as he sped on 
toward the busy town where he was 
destined to lattice with fate dh ¢ the 
next few years. 

He had a long distance ta walk hefore he 
could take a car. Usually he rode into the 
eity, but to-day he had not telt that he 
had aright to use cven the horse w 
Mr Carpenter had given him for his special 
driving a couple of years previous, 

He reached the comer at length and 
atopped, near 2 handsome residenve, to 
wait until his car should appear. His 
abtention was almost inmediately atlracted, 
and the tenor of his thoughts changed, by 
the sound of a clear, bird-like soice which 
came floating ont npon the air through an 
open window, beneath which he was 
standing. 


Up and down the scale it ran, sweet, 
strong, and  flosihle; then suddenly 
changed and buest into_a charming little 
song, a verse of which Walter caught, and 
which rang rhythmically in his brain’ long 
alter, 


“J will thy name repeal, Marguerite, Mar 
Ruerite, 

For it is so sweet, so aweet, 

That the birds will sin; to ston, 

And ths tanzled sunbeams glisten, 

In thy golden hair, 

Marguerite, so fait, so fair," 

FT wonder if Jax namo is Marguerite,” 
shought Walter. “I know she must be 
“fair and sweet’ to have a voice like 
that.” 

The sweet song seemed to lift something 
of the buréen from his heart, and he would 
gladly have lingered to hear more of it, 
But just then there came the tinkling of 
the car-bell in the distance, and, casting 
one wistful glance towards the house 
whence that lovely voice had proceeded, 
he walked to the edge of the sidewalk to 
ail his car. 

The next moment the door af the man- 
sion, near which she had been standing, 
opened, ane there skipped out a bewilder- 
ing little fairy in the daintiost and crispest 
of blue lawns, with a cluster of pink roses 
inher belt, the prettiest of hats, adorned 
with the whitest and most graceful of 
feathers upon her golden head. 

‘Eyes of liquid ‘blue looked shyly out 
from beneath silken fringed lids; delicato 
rings of sunny hair lay with careless grace 
apon her white forehead ; a lovely pink 
fluttered in her rounded cheek, and a merry 
smaile parted a pair of red lips, thus reveal- 
ing two rows of small, milk-white teeth 
beneath them. 

She had a coquettish little bag of blue 
silk and velvet in one hand, and a music 
roll of Russia leather under hei arm, which 
indicated that she was the songstress of a 
Yew moments before, and was now going to 
the city for her I 


She turned back as she reached the side- 
walk and said, with pretty imperiousnoss : 

"Now, mind, Hstelle, do not go driving 
antil I get home ; I’ll make madam shorten 
my lesson, and come back just as soon as I 
can,” and kissing the tips of the fingers to 
tho invisible personage within, the beautiful 
girl zan forward to the curb just as the car, 
in obcdience to Walter’s signal, came toa 
stop. 
Walter could not control the admiring 
look that sprang to his fine eyes as he stood 
ono side to allow her to enter first. 

She flashec him a swift glunce and smile 
of thanks while the colour decpened in her 
cheeks as she met his eyes. 

But her little foot slipped as she stepped 
upon the platform, and she would es 
fallen had not the young man sprung for- 
ward and assisted her to recover her 
balance, 

“<T hope you are not hurt,” he said, as sho 
gave astartled ery, while he picked up and 
restored the music roll which she had 
dropped, 

“Oh, no, thank you,” she returned, 
giving him a grateful look, “ though doubt- 

less I should have been bul for your kind- 
ness.” 

She poset on into the car and took a 
seat. ‘There was roomfenough for another 


and almost unvoluntarily sho motioned him 
to sit beside her, a privilege of which he 
unhesitatingly availed himself, thongh with 
quickening pulsos and a s(range thrill in 
the region of his heart, 

Tho young Indy appeared a trifle shy, 
and Walter did not ea at liberty to open 
a conversation, though he longed to hear 
her voice again and to learn who she was ; 
so they hoth sat silont, but very er scious 
of a deop interest in cach other, el a way 
dawn town. 

Walter had scen tho initials R. G. en- 
traved upon the clasp of her music-roll as 
he picked ib wp, and he puzzled himself 
turing tho ride to fit them to appropriate 
names for the fair divinity that had so sud- 
denly burst upon his vision. 

Ve was at Iongth obliged to leave without 
having the mystery solved, and rising, he 
lifted his hat with all the courtesy of which 
ho was master, bowed his acious, and went 
his way, followed by as witching a pair of 
plue eyes as over watched a gallant knight 
out of sight. 

“Aregrobful sigh escaped the little lady as 
he dixappeared. 

«} wish I could Jearn who he is; I 
wonder if I shall ever sce him again,” she 
thought, and all during the singing lesson 
with madam, a pair of frank, handsume eyes, 
anda fine, broad white brow, crowned 1 
waving, brown hair,haunted her mind while 
that seb strong and belpfal clasp of b 

iuht hand, as was laid upon her ar 
ecp her from falling, seemed still to thrill 
along hor nervy: 

Meanwhile, Walter preceeded directly to 
the business portion of the city, and finally 
stopped before a door above which was a 
sign hearing the name, ‘Albert Conant, 
Architect and Builder.” 

Ie entered the building and in a few 
moment» was in the architect's private 
oitice. 

Mr Conant was alone and engaged with 
some plans ghat were spread out mpon a desk 
before him. 


Walter bowed, and, removing Jus hat, 
said: 

© My Conant, my name is Walter Richard. 
son, and I have called to ask if you are in 
need of office help 2” 

“Ah? Do yau know anything about 
my business, Mr Richardson?” “inquired 
Mr Conant studying the frank attractive 
face of the visitor. 

“Not much, practically,T am afraid, sir, 

although T have given considerable time 
and study to certain branches of it. But 1 
have adesire to learn it thoroughly, ard 
have come to see if I could tind an epening, 
with that end in view.” 
Mv Conant asked him a number of ques- 
‘tions, and appeared consilerably surprised 
upon being told that he had been reared by 
Ralph Carpenter, 

“T knew Mi Carpenter well,” he said. 

“S09 you are the boy whom he adopted ? 
Tf he was as fond of you as I have heard, I 
m surprised at the necessity of your ap- 
plying to me for employment, for he was a 
very rich man, and ought to have liberally 
provided for you.” 
Walter considered a moment, and then 
‘freely Lold the man just how he wassituated, 
although he trie? to cast as little reflection 
as possible upon the son of his bene- 
| factor. 

Myr Conant appeared to he deeply in- 
terested in his story, and his lips curled 
scornfully when Walter mentioned the 
paltry offer that he had received to induce 
jum to become a plodding clerk, 

“So you did not feel inclined to take up 
with Mr Edmund Carpenter's offer?” he 
observed dryly, as Walter concluded. 


‘©No, sir, 1 cannot make up my mind 
to enter a counting-rooim—T! have no taste 
for that kind of lite ; while it seemed like 
a waste of time to attempt to carn my 
living and study evenings. I should pre- 
fer to hegin upon the business I have in 
mind, and work for less for awhile, for 
T should feel that I am learning all the 
time. I have heard it said,” he added, 
with asmile, ‘once a clerk always a clerk,’ 
and I do not feel as if I could sit my hfe 
out ona stool and become simply a mathe- 
matical automaton.” 

Mr Conant smiled. Wo liked the ring 
of decision and charaeier fn the young 
inain’s tone. 

“Some book-keepars recoive very good 
salaries,” he said 

“Truc; but the majority do not, and 
I wish to become an independent business 
man, by and hy, I helieve it is in ine, 
and I mean to ory for it.” 

« What is your idea about learning to be- 
come an architect ?” 

“FT am afraid my ideas are somewhat 
erude upon that point, sir. I simply know 
that it is a profitable business. I am 
attracted toward it. T believe I have a 
natural aptitude for it, and Iam willing to 
begin at the lowest round of the ladder and 
work my way up.” 

eT ike that ; it sounds as if you really 
mean business,” returned Mr Conant, with 
an approving nod ; “but what would you 
say if Ishould advise you to spend a year 
learning the carpenter's trade first 2” 

Walter’s face fell, und a quick flush 
mounted to his brow. It was just what 
Edmund Carpenter had said to him, and it 
would bo beginning much lower than ho had 
imagined ho would be obliged to commence. 


** Does that sound @ hétle rough?” ques- 
tioned Mr Conant, observing his disap- 
‘pointment. ‘Ishould advise the same if you 
wore my own son. All architects should 
have a, practical knowledge of the construc- 
tion of buildings, in order to be able to plan 
them understandingly. I learned the 
trade when [ was a young man, and it has 
been of inestimable value to me.” 

“But how can 1 manage it?—who will 
teach me?” stammered Walter, wondering 
how he was to live, and who would want 
to take,as a carpenter's apprentice, a young 
man of his stamp—one who had never been 
accustomed to labour, and with hands as 
delicate as a girl’s. 

Mr Conant regarded him very kindly. 

He understood his trouble; he saw that 
he was cager to do the right thing, and be 
guided by his superior wisdom, and his 
interest in him deepened accordingly. 

“T think I can arrange that matter for 
you; that is, if you are willing to rough it 
for awhile; you cannot expect to have 
things move ‘along quite as smoothly as 
they did when you were the protege of the 
wealthy Ralph Carpenter.” 

“I do not expect it, sir ; but how can I 
live while I am learning? I must eat, I 
must have shelter; clothing I om well 
supplied with for the present.” 

‘Can you not remain where you are? 
Will not’ young Carpenter assist you in 
your plans ?” 

Again Walter flushed crimson. 

‘No, sir ; he told me if I would not accept 
his offer he would ‘wash his hands of me 
entirely.’ I would not solicit his assistance 
in auy wey. Mr Conant, after that I will 
denend uvon myself ; make my own way, 


and bo under no obligation to him,” he said 
proudly, 

Mr Conant smiled slightly. He admired 
the young fellow’s nck and independence, 
while he despised the meanness of the man 
who, with great wealth at his command, 
ovidently intended to turn adrift the boy 
whom his father had loved and befriended. 

“ Well,” he said after thinking awhile, 
“T do not know as I blame you, and I reckon 
wo can manage some way without his as- 
sistance. Ido not clearly see just how at 
this moment, but if you come to me a ain 
at this hour to-morrow, I think I shall be 
able to speak moro definitely regarding the 
matter.” 


Walter thanked him, and then took his 
leave, though it must be confessed it was 
with a heavy heart. ‘ 
| He was almost twenty years old, and he 
must spond a year learning @ trade before 
he could hope to begin upon his chosen pro- 
fession. It seemed hard, and yet he did 
not waver in his resolution ; anything was 
preferable to the monotonous life thab 
Edmund Carpenter had proposed to him. 
tle walked down to the public library, 
where he spent half an hour reading, and 
then took a car for home. 


oe a ee 


The first object: that attracted his atten- 
tion, as he entered iv, was a dainty hat 
with a long white feathor. A pair of 
lustrous blue eyes met his, and then tho 
golden head gavea little nod of recognition, 
which brought his hat off instantly in ro 
sponse, and a look into his face that made 
the lovely girl, whom he had met an hour 
before, blush dolightfully. 

Walter felt strangely happy and elated 
over this socond cneounter, and when he 
signalled for the conductor to stop at the 
corner where he was to got off, ho assisted 
her to alight, and received a low, sweet 
“thank you” that thrilled him and mado 
him resolve to seek a formal introduction 
to her the first opportunity, and become 
acquainted with her. 

Instead of going directly home, he walked 
past the house, after she had entered, and 
read upon the silver door-plate the name of 
“ Gordon.” 

“eR, G? The *G? must stand for 
Gordon,” he mused ; and then he went out 
to Forestvale, puzéling his rains more 
over what name the first initial stood for 
than upon what the issue of his next inter- 
view with Mr Conant would be. 


CHAPTER IV. 


©] WILL MAKE THE MOST OF MY OPPOR- 
rusity.” 

Warrer learned, upon his return to Forest- 

, that Edmund had gone to New York, 

and would not he back for a week. 

He was not at all disturbed by this 
‘intelhgence, however; indeed he was 
yather relieved than otherwise, for it would 
give him an opportunity to mati his 
plans without any fear of interference on 
his part. 

At the appointed hour, the next day, he 
went again to Mr Conant’s office with the 
deterniination to be guided by his advice, 
even though it should not be exactly in 
accordance with his taste or inclination. 

He found hima in, and was instantly en- 
couraged by the genial manner with which 
he welcomed him, 

‘Well, my young friend,” he eried, as he 
cordially shook lim by the hand; your 
promptness speaks well for your intentions. 
I trusb you have considered well what I 
said to you yesterday.” 

“I think I have, sir,” Walter replied 
gravely. 

““VIas your courage been daunted by the 
advice which I gave you?” 

‘*No, sir. If I can earn an honourable 
living, and at the same time have a fair pro- 
spect of realising my aspiration by-and-by, 
Lam willing to adopt whatevermeasures may 
seemhestfor fitting myself for my business ” 

‘That's the way to talk ; and now for 
tho result of my deliberations and investiga- 
tions,” returned Mr Conant. “I have an 
extensive contract on hand that will take 
nearly a year to complete. 1 have an ex- 
cellent master-builder in charge, who has 
consented to take you under his especial 
supervision and teach you all that you ar 


willing to lean. It will be hard, up-hill 
work, my friend—I will not attempt to | 
conceal the fact—harder for you than for 
many others, becauso you have never done 
any work 5 but E know that it will pay in 
the end, if you will stick to it and do your 
best.” 

“T shall do that, sir, for Lhave made up 
my mind, and will not turn back now,” 
said Walter, resolutely. 

“That is well. And now about the 
terms, I can't promise you very much to 
hegin with—not even as much as Mr 
Edmund Carpenter offered you. The first 
three months you will receive a dollar and 
ahalfa day and your board. Mr Wayland 
will take you into his family, if that will be 
agreeable to you. The next three months 
you will receive moro, if you earn it, and so 
on; your wages will be gauged according 
to your ability. How do these arrange- 
ments strike yOu in 

Walter in earnest though} for a few 
minutes. The outlook was certainly not a 
very tempting one. Seven dollars and a 
half a week seemed very little to him. How 
often he had spent double that to gratify a 
mere whim, or upvn some pleasure ! 

But he was no longer the protege of a rich 
man; he had nothing now in the world but 
his own energy and hands to depend _upon, 
and he had no right to be dissatisfied with 
what he felt sure must be a fair offer to one 
who knew absolutely nothing regarding the 
business he was about to attempt. At last 
he looked up and met Mr Conant’s eye with 
a, resolute expression. 

“J cannot say that the work is exactly to 
my taste,” he said, ‘ but I shall do as you” 
recommend, and I wiil endeavour to make 
the most of my opportunity ; but——,, 

“Well, speak out, my young friend,” 
Mr Conant, encouragingly. 


* said | 


foul dy and do a little office 
work for you evenings, so as to get ona 
trifle faster 2” 

Mr Conant threw back his head, snd 
laughed heartily. 

Well, you are plucky, and, ‘your ambi- 
tion does you credit; but let me tell you 
that, for the first three months at least, you 
will not care for much but rest and sleep 
after your regular day’s work is done. 
However,” he added, seeing the disap- 
pointed look on the young man’s face, ‘‘if 
you find yourself equal to it, I can give you 
work and study enough. I should really 
like to see some of the work you have 
already done in my line.” 

“Should you 7 asked Walter, startin 
up, eagerly. “Tbrought down roll oi 
drawings to show you} they are outside. 
I will get them.” 

He disappeared from the room, but soon 
returned with a roll of plans under his arm, 

Mr Conant examined them with interest. 
He made no comment until he had looked 
at them alt. Then he remarked: 

“Mr Richardson, you just do your level 
best at carpentering for the coming year, 
and there will be no trouble about your 
going ahead as fast as you like after that, 
and J will give you all the help I ean.” 

“You are very kind, sir,” Walter re- 
sponded, much gratified at the high praise 
implied in Mr Conant’s words and manner, 
“and 1 will do my ‘best.’ When can 1 
begin ?” * 

The architect was much pleased at this 
question, It had the ring of business, of 
energy and purpose that suited him exactly. 

«Nonday morning, if you like. That 
will give you three days to wind up any 
little pergonal affairs that you my have on 
hand. You can come tome here at seven 
o'clock. Twill then introduce you to Mr 
Wavland, and then you may consider your- 


self as fairly launched upon your new career. 
Shall 1 tell him that you will board with 
him ” 

“Yes, sir, If you think it will be a suit- 
able place.” 

“T should not recommend it if it were 
not. You could not get into better hands. 
And now,” concluded_ the architect, 
glancing at his watch, “I have an engage- 
ment, but I shall look for you on Monday, 
at seven sharp.” 


Walter assured him that he would be on 
hand, and then took his leave with a feel- 
ing of responsibility and independence that 
he had never before experienced. 

“Smart follow ; keen, intelligent, and 
with lots of talent and grit. “He’ll_mako 
his tmaark yet, and shame that unfeeling 

‘geamp, who, I believe, if the rath 
were known, has cheated him out of a for- 
tune.” 

This was the mental comment of M 
Conant as the door closed on Walter 

The previous day, immediately ae 
young man had left him, the noted archi. | 
tect had paid Mr Carpenter's old lawyer, | 
Mr Fairbanks, a call, and questioned 
him about the boy the rich “man had 
reared, | 


He learned his whole history, and Le- 
camo deeply interested in him, while a sus- 
pision camue into his mind that there had 

en foul play or else culpable negligence 
on the part of some one, or he Soul never 
have becn left to shift for himself after 
having been reared in Inxury and | 
aftluence. . 

He could not help believing, with Mr 
Fairbanks and good old Mrs Coxon ihat 
Ralph Carpenter must have made a will 
caring for the son of the woman whom he 
had so fondly loved ; bub what had become 
of it was a sealed mystery, although it was 
possible that Mr Simons, one of the wit- 
nesses, might be able to throw some light 
upon it when he should return from 
abroad, 

Walter went directly home after leaving 
Mr Conant’s office, and informed Mrz Coxon 
of the change that he was contemplating. 

The boy had always beon a favourite 
with her, and she had been greatly dis- 
turbed upon discovering there was no will, | 
and_he Mad been Ieft penniless, while 
she had stormed and raved inwardly over | 
Edmund Carpenter’s treatment of hin 
since his father’s death, 

She threw up her hands with horror 
when Walter told her that he was going to 
de a carpenter. 

“Wha and leave college, Master 
Walter #” she cried, aghast, | 
Yes, and ‘leave college.’ Ihave nothing | 
to pay college bills with now,” he answered, 
a trifle bitterly. 

“Mv Edmund ought to pay them,” said 
the woman, tartly. 

“Edmund thinks I have received educa- 


tion cnough, and that I ought to earn my 
j ” 


| * Perhaps he didn’s think he had learning 


enough when he was only half throngh 
college. It’s a burning shame! W! hac 
would poor dear Mr Carpenter ha id if 
he could have known that this was going to 
happen?” and tears of mingled anger and 
regret rolled over her cheeks, 

Uncle Ralph knew that I wanted to he 
an architect,Mrs Coxon, and he was willing 
I should study for it,” Walter said to 
comfort her, 

| Of course: bub he would have helped 
you to itin adecent manner. He never 
would have thrust you ont of the house that 
has been your home for so many years.” 

‘‘Tinow: but really I prefer to go away, 
| Mrs Coxon.” 

“T can’t blame you, after the way you 
have been treated ; but you eouldn’t hove 
preferred to go if the master was alive.” 

“No, there would have been no need,” 
the young man said sadly, 

«There should be noneed now,” was themn- 
dignant retort. ‘I tell you, Walter,” dropp 
ing hervoice, and glancingaround to secthat 
no one could overhear, am almost sure 
that, a good big slice of the old gentle- 
man’s property rightly belongs to you. If 
ever I saw anything that looled like a will, 
that document that I signed for him looked 
like one.” 

“Tam afraid you were mistaken, Mrs 
Coxon,” Walter answered, thoughtfully, 
‘and it does no good to get excited over 
the matter. No will could be found, you 
know ; but oven if Uncle Ralph did ‘make 
one, he might have destroyed it afterward, 
thinking 1t would be wronging Edmund to 
will his property away to a stranger.” 

“Stranger, indeed | Why, Mr ‘Carpenter 
just set his eyes by you,” 

* Yes, [ think he was fond of me, and IT 
am sure 1 could not have loved him better 
if I had been his own son.” 


And you ought to have a son's portion. 
There's money enough, goodness knows, 
for you to have a handsome slice, and wrong 
nobody.” 

“Weill, regrets ave useless. The fact 
remains, I have nothing, I am only a 
poor tellow, Who will henceforth have to 
look owt for number one,” sid Waltor, 
trying to smile, but feeling heavy at heart, 
-neyerthel 


n't bear to have you give up 
allege,” replied Mrs Coxon, stifiyt a sob. 
‘Then, looking up suddenly, she ‘added: 

** [ve saved up something, Master Walter. 
Tf you will only take it, and keep on, I'd 
be prouder than I can tell you.” 

“Tcouldn’t,” he answered, Aushing, but 
deeply touched by the afection that had 
prompted the offer, “TI should not feol 
tight to take your “noney, Mrs Coxon, 
though I thank you for your kind interest 
inme, It would put me back in my pro- 
fession, too, if, I should spend two years 
more at college, I must get at the real 
business yf life as soon as possible. I 
mean to do the very best that I can, and 
if chere is any talent in me, I intend to 
make it count for something.” 

*©OFf course you will, I am not a bit 
afraid but that you'll come out at the ‘to 
of a heap’ yet," said the good woman, with 
an affectionate glance into the earnest 
face before her ; ‘and if you ever want any 
help, or ever get into any trouble, come to 
me, I'll always bea friend to you. And 
mind, you are to bring me all your mend- 
ing. TM look out for your clothes—that’s 
the very least that I can do—and ’twouldn’t 
seem natural nob to have the handling of 
them after I’d done if for so many years.” 

“You are very good to me, Mrs Coxon, 
and I know I shall miss you and your 
many favours every day,” said Walter, a 
tear starting to his eye. — 


ks my old heart to have you 
leave the house,” moaned the housekeeper, 
with a sudden burst of tears; ‘but you'll 
come and see me, won’t you, once in a 
while?” 

“Yes, of course I will. I have too few 
friends to be willing to desert the very best 
one that I have left,” the young man an- 
swered, heartily, though his lip quivered 
suspiciously over the words, 

It was very hard to go out for ever from 
that elegant home, where he had been so 
happy—where every wish had been grati- 
fol and spend his future among strangers, 
who had no interest in him, no affection for 
him. 

But almost anything would he prefer- 
able to the treatment he had received since 
Mr Carpenter’s death, by which he had 
heen made to feel that he was an alien and 
intruder; and the memory of this event 
went far towards arming him with courage 
and energy for the hard life which he knew 
was before him. 


CHAPTER V. 
IN WHICH THERE 18 AN INTRODUCTION. 


Ar seven sharp on Monday morning Walter 
presented himself in the office of Mr 
Conant, who immediately accompanied him 
to the block, where he was introduced to 
Mr Wayland, the master builder, and set 
regularly to work as an apprentice. 

Ye cannot follow him through the year 
that ensued ; one or two incidents will sorve 


as links in our story, and show somethin; 
of the struggles ‘through which he passed, 
and the success which he attained. 

He did not liko the carpenter’s trade any 
better than he had anticipated. It was 
hard, rough work, and not ab all suited to 
bis taste; bub Mr Conant had said 
that it would be an important stepping 
stone toward the goal which he was seek- 
ing so he threw his whole heart into 

usiness, determined to master it in all 
cetails in order that he might apply its 
rinciples to his future profession. 

Tho first three months were indeed very 
trying ones to him, and he found that he 
did not cave for much but sleep and rest 
rafter his day’s work was done, even as Mr 
Conant had said. 

‘He was lame and sore in every joint; his 
hands were bruised, and cut, and scratched, 
from contact with rough boards, and the 
awkward use of implements to which he 
was so unaccustomed, and looked little like 
those delicate members, which for years 
had been white and soft as a woman's, 
and of which he had been not a little 
proud. 

But these were minor trials, and being 
possessed of a strong constitution and a 
splendid physique, he gradually became 
more usetl to his work, and soon learned 
how to favour himself. His muscles 
toughened, his sinews strengthened, until 
at length he began to glory in the new 
powers that were being developed within 
him, and to e\perience some of the dignity 
and uobility of labour, albeit his tastes were 
not exactly suited thereby. 

After atime he began to feel the old ambi 
tion to get on faster rising within him, and 
one night he presented himself at Mr 
Conant’s honse and requested that he might 
have something given him for evening oc- 
eupation, — 


7 ‘The architect, who had “been watching 
his progress with greab interes 
well pleased with the way he hade 


himself, willingly complied with his request, 
gave him a key fo his office, where he could 
work comfortably, and begen to initiate him 


in the more iniricale mysteries of his prot 


Session. 


This was work that just suited our hero, 
and as time passcd, he became more and 
more inspired with a love tor hi, buainess 5 
his onihusiasm waxed stronger, while he 
began to appreciate the wisdom that had 
directed him to master the fundamental 
principles of construction. 

Me Conant was surprised at the rapid 
strides that ho made, and soon allowed him 
to assist bin upon his plans. and often con- 
sulted him regarding points that required a 
good deal of thought and judgment. 

Towaid the lasu of the year Mr Conant 
contracted {0 prepare plans and superin- 
tend the building of an elegant new resi- 
dence, that was s erected upon the 
banks of tho Schuylkill and not very far 
from Faiumount Park, the beautiful public 
grounds of the city. 

There was upon these plans con~iderable 
work that Mr Conantallowed Walter to share 
withhim, anditw asnotlong before the young 
man became absorbed in it, and devoted 
s0 much time to 16 that his employer began 


to fear that his health would suiler from 


such close application. But his enthusiasm 
did not abate until the designs were com- 
pleted, and then he was as familiar with 
cvery detail as the greet architect him- 
self. 


Mr Conant had promised that they should 
be delivered to the owner upon a certain 
day; bub he found that he should be 
obliged to be owl of town at that time, so 
he requested Walter to take them to o 
cortain street and number, with a message 
to the effect that he would call upon his 
return and explain anything that might.not 
appear plain to the gentleman, 

‘The young man was very proud of his 
ion, and started forth in high 
spirits; but what was his surpiso upon 
ascending the steps of the mansion to which 
he had been directed, to find himself before 
the very door from which had insued the 
attractive taniden whom he had sncountered 
that day when he had first started forth “ to 
seek his fortune,” and who had so vntranced 
him with her sweet song, and whose heauti- 
ful face still haunted many of his waking 
and dreaming hours. 

He knew that the name of the gentlemar 
who was about lo build was Gordon, but he: 
had not associated him in any way with 
the lovely girl whom he had often longed to 
meet, bub whom he had never seen since 
that bright summer day. 

Tle mounted the marble steps with quick- 


Laren unexpected discov 


ery, and tang the bell. 
«ryan answered the call. 

Walter inquired for Mr Gordon, and was 
shown into the library, where the gentle- 
tnan sab reading hy a handsome table in the 
contre of the room, 

He delivered Mr Conant’s message, and 
handed the plans to him, whereupon the 


gentleman cast aside his paper and was in- 
La all attention and interest. 
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«Git down a moment, young man, he 
said, waving Walter toa chair; “I would 
like jusb to glance at them, and then [may 
have some message I would like to send 
back to Mr Conant.” 

Walter obeyed, and took the chair offered 
him. Glancing around him, he noticed 
tha the room was most luxuriously fur- 
nished, and that there were evidences of 
great wealth all about him. The many 
Books in thoir rich bindings and elegantly 
carved cases ; the choice pictures upon the 
walls, and costly busts of great authors, 
scattered here and there, all spoke of 
abundant means, 

Mr Gordon had become absorbed in his 
plans, and the stillness was becoming 
awkward and oppressive to Walter, when 
all at once, from somewhere above, there 
came the sound of a fresh young voice 
trilling a popular opera air. 

He fiushet to his temples, and his heart 
gave a sudden bound, 

He instantly recognised the voice, and it 
made him long to look once more into the 
lovely face of its owner. 

«These plans are certainly very attrac- 
tive, Mr Richardson,” Mr Gordon observed, 
looking up jusb then; “but 1 wish Mr 
Conant could have come himself this even- 
ing, for there are some questions I would 
like to ask—some things that-I do not 
quite understand. However, I suppose I 
can go down to his office any day and he 
will make everything plain to me.” 

‘Perhaps I can tell you, sir,” Walter 
said, rising, and moving toward the table. 
“1 assisted Mr Conant about the plans, and 
am quite familiar with them.” 

Mr Gordon seomed well pleased at this 
intelligence. Ho moved a chair to the 
table for him, and for an hour kept him 
busy explaining and talking over various 
matters connected with the new residence 
he was contemplating. 


Just as Walter arose to go, there came a 
light step and a rustle outside thé library 
door ; then a gontle tap. 

“Robart, may I come in?” queried a 
sweet voice, and, without waiting for a 
reply, the door swung open, and a vision of 
loveliness appeared upon the threshold. 

Woaltor stood gpell-bound. 

‘Tho beautiful girl of whom he had been 
dvenming for months appeared like a framed 
picture in the doorway. : 

She was clad in a misty dress of white 
tullo and lace, looking as if she had suddenly 
dropped to earth from some fleecy cloud, 

‘Tholight, ity eostumesuited hor delicate 
style of beauty to perfection, and her only 
ornaments were sprays of dark-green 


feathery ferns, that made a charming con. 
trast, and nodded and quivered with overy 
movement of her gracotul figure. 

“Excuse me, Robert,” she said, fluching 
and drawing back, as she met Walter's 
admiring eyes, and recognised him in- 
xtantly ; “I did not know you had com- 
pany.” 

‘Never mind, Ruby, you know I told 
you to come to me beforé you went. ont,” 
lied Mr Gordon, turning to the bright 
af ‘ith a smile. ‘ You look liko a 

ry fresh from gome mountain dell, and if 
L were going (0 Mrs White's lawn party, L 
showid “claim you for at least half-a-dozen 
dances. But, pardon me,” he added, turn- 
ing to Walter, who stood irvesolute and 

ased Lefore the beautiful appari- 
Richardson, allow mo to intro- 
sister, Miss Gordon.” 


duce m; 


snc Sarg iat igen as alae ici a atc 
Walter bowed low, and Miss Gordon 
swept him the prettiest little curtery 
imagina)le, while she expressed her pleasure 
at the mecting. 

Then ~he turned again to her brother and 
asked, wistfully : 

‘Can't you come wp to Mrs White's by- 
and -by, Rubert? You know J enjoy 
dancing with you better than anyone else, 
and I'll ave half a dozen dances for you, 
if you like.” 

Mr Gordon Ienghed heartily. 

“What would all your young admirers 
say, pctite, if they “could hear that, I 
wonder—to prefer a_ grey-headed elder 
brother to the gallant beaus of the day 2” 

“Tis the fashion to admire old things 
nowadays, you know,” she retorted, arebily : 
then added, “bub truly, you always fit 
your step to mine so nicely. I won't in- 
terrupt you any further, though— that is, 
if you ‘think “IU do,” she continned, 
demurely, but with ashy glance, as if she 
were half ashamed to have anyone know 
that she had come for her brother's ap- 
proval of her costume before going out. 

There w world of tenderness in the 
strong man’s face as his eyes rested upon 
ber; and truly, she was as lovely a5 a 
dream, 

y, You aluays do, Ruby; but, really, I 
believe 1 never saw you quite so pretty 
before,” he said, fondly ; then fadded, with 
a mischievous glance at Walter’s earnest 
face, “and Zam sure Zam not the on/y one 
who will think so to-night. Has Mr Car- 
penter come for you vel 

Walter started at the sound of that 
name. 

“No; bub Iam expecting bim ev 
moment. ‘There, that must be his ring now 
and I must run for my wrap.” 

“Good bye, Robert. Iwish you would 
come lat i Richardson.” 

i ing glance and 
ty Ruby Gordon vanished from 


Ga patip heats | 

"You must exense this little domestic | 
-play, Mr Richardson,” said My Cordon, 
turning to Walter, as. she disappeared, 
while a tender smile still Hngered_on his 
lips; ‘‘ but I have no chikken, and I liave 
always nade a pet of my younger sister. I 
must confess to 2 weakness for liking to see 
her at her prettiest, so it has been my 
eustom to have her come to me whenever 
she is dr {for company. But I thank 
you for giving me so much of your time this 
evening, I fear that have detained you 
longer than J ought.” 

“Indeed, Tam very glad to have been 
able to e\plain your plans to you, and T am 
at your service at any time, if My Conant 
should be engaged, and I can render you 
uny further assistance,” Walter replied, 
as he bowed himself out, and turned to 
leave the house. 

In the hall he encountered Edmund Car- 
penter face to face. 

So it ras Edmund after all, he had 
feared, who was to escort Miss Cordon 
to Mrs White’s lawn party, and a_ thrill ot 
pain shot through his heart at this confir- 
mation of his fears. 

Young Carpenter seemed much sur 
to see Walter there, and the old frow 
annoyance clouded his face as he recog- 
nised him. 

He hat vat seen him since he had told 
him he could not accept his offer, but had 
decided to take his future into his own 
hands, 

“Very well,” he had coldly replied. “FT 
suppose. there i is nothing to prevent your 
doing as you please.” And that was all 
that had been said upon the subject. 

Now, however, curiosity prompted him 
to stop hnn, while he remarked, with some- 
thing of sa.casmn in his tones : 

“Really. Walter, Iwas not aware that 
you were a visitor to this house. * 

“J am not,” Walter replied, “ I merely 
came npon a matter of business for Mi 
Conant.” 


“Ah! Well, how ave you getting on, | 
and how do you enjoy the carpenter's 
trade 

"Tho tone, more than the question itself, 
brought n hot finsh to Walter’s check. 

“Thelieve I have been doing very well: 
at all ovents 1am sure that the knowledge 
which I have gained will be of the greatest 
practical use to me in the future,” he 
answered, with quiet dignity. 

“Indeed; when you graduate lob me 
know, and maybe I shall have a job that 1 
can give you. Ah! Miss Ruby, you ars 
ready; we have a delightful evening for 
Mis White’s party,” and Edmund Carpen- 
ter turned abruptly from the young inan, 
who had shared bis home for many years, 
the unpleasant glitter in his eyes, the dis- 
agreeable sneer on his lips changing to 
smniles as Ruby Gordon came tripping down 
stairs, enveloped in a long wrap, a“ fleecy 
nothing” of blue and white wool wound 
about her golden head. 

“Are you acquainted with Mr Richard- 
son?” she asked, looking a trifle surprised 
at finding them engaged in conversation. 

“Thave that honour; our acquaintance 
dates back ten years or more,” Edmund ro- 
plied, a sarcastic smile revealing his white 
teeth, while his face clouded again as he 
noticed the light which came into Walter’s 
eyes as they rested upon the fair girl. 

Ruby remarked it, alsa the hot flush 
which the words had callod again to the 
young man’s cheek, and somebow she 
felt os if she wished to make amends for 


it. 

“Tell me, please, Mr Richardson,” she 
said, terning to him with her most win- 
ning smile, were those the plans for my 
brother's new house that I saw upon the 
library-table ?” 

«They were, Miss Gordon.” 

** And did you make them ‘ 

«Oh, no,” replied Walter, with a smile. 
“Tam too young inthe business to have 
guch a responsibility upon my shouldera. 
I merely assisted Mr Conant about some 
of the minor details and with the specifica- 
tions.” 


am very impatient to see them, and 
I shall. make Robert, show thom to me the 
first thing to morrow. — Perhaps," she 
added, with a coquettish little toss of her 
bright head, “I may not. bo exactly suited 
with the arrangement of my rooms. Do 
you auppose the great architect could be 
prevailed upon to make any changes at my 
suggestion ?” 

*T am sure he would be yery ind to 
please you, if he could do #0,” Walter re- 
sponded, his whole face aglow with adinira- 
tion, for she wae 60 pretty, s0 sweet, and 80 
natural in hor ssanner that it was a'delight 
to watch her. 

“Aho! Miss Ruby, I am afraid that 
we shall lose our fivet quadeille if we linger,” 
Edmund Carpenter here interposed. 

He was raging inwardly that Walter 
should presume to stand there so com- 


poselly and converse with the young gil, 
nnd he abruptly stepped between them, 
‘while he onsba Gark Took of jealous anger 
at the young man, 

Ruby lifted a pair of wondering eyes to 
her escort at this rudeness, and she saw at 
onco that he disliked her new acquaint- 
anee. 

But she was inclined to resent this surly 
treatment of a gentleman" in her brother's 
hone. 7 ‘ is ' 

“7 suppose it is time for us 2” sho 
said, a trifle coldly, aud drawing hor 
slight figure moro erect ; then sho ndded, 
mare cordially than, she had yet spoken : 
“Good-night, Mr Richardson, I hope I 
shall meet mn again, soon, thon J will tell 
ra how I like the plans,” and with a 
hiendly staile and nod, she took Mr Car- 
penter's proffered arm and passed ont to 
the ewriage which stood waiting for them, 


while our young architect went back to his 

humble room "in Mr Wayland’s modest 

house, taking with him a gloam of sunehine 

that brightoned many a subsequent day. 
(Lobe Continued. } 


CHAPTER VI, 
A NEW REVELATION, 


Epucnp Carpenter had met Ruby Gordon 
aba brilliant reception given by a mutual 
friend during the previous winter. 

It was the young girl’s first season in 
society, and she was as fresh, beautiful, 
and charming as it was possible for a 
debutante Lo be. 

Of course she at once attracted a great 
deal of attention. She was not one of your 
regulation society belles, whose one ambi- 
tion has always been to “come out,” ata 
certain time, and whose education has been 
conducted solely with reference to that 
object. She was natural, sweet, and 
piquant, with a mind of her own, and plenty 
of spirit to speak sow her honest opinions, 
and to show her approval or disapproval of 
the modes and customs of society, and the 
many admirers who crowded round her, 


Edmund Carpenter had been fascinated 
frony the first moment of their meeting. 
‘ He had’ frequented fashionable circles 
for,a number of years, and showered atten- 
tions upon many "belles without ever 
ving been captured by one; but 
he thought he had never seen anyone so 
lovely as Ruby Gordon. She was nob yet 
eighteen, and was like a sweet, wild rose; 
her spirits were light as air, every movement 
was full of unstudied grace, and she was 
quick and keen as a brier in conversation 


eR ahi fee ig ee ere te en te 
and repartee. Besides all this, it was a 
well-known fact that she was quite an 
heiress, independently of being the sister 
of the wealthy Robert Gordon, Esq., who 
eccupied an enviable position in Phila- 
deljphia. : 

Young Carpenter was what might be 
called 1 handsome man, He posxessed a 
fino form—tall, strong, and symmetrical—a 
well-shaped head, surmounted by rich dark 
hair, regular feature, and fine, intelli- 
gent black eyes. He was weil educated, 
polished and affable in manner, and possoss- 
ing large wealth, was deemed a “ great 
catch” in society. But no one, as yet, 
seemed to possess power to secure more 
than friendly attention from him; for 
notwithstanding the fact that he was 
twenty-six years of age he had never been 
engaged, and no one had thought him 
likely to be, until Ruby Gordon appeared 
upon the scene, He was attentive to all 
the belles alike - rode, dancerl, flirted with 
and sent flowers to the many, but no one in 
particular. 

But from the moment of Ruby G-rdon’s 
entrance into socicty, a change seemed to 
come over him. He hovered about her 
continually ; he had no eyes or ears for 
anyone else, aud devoted himself to her 
exclusively, while he appeared to regard the 
attention of others as an infringement 
upon his rights. 

‘People bean to talk about it—to sxy 
that Edmund Carpenter, the “male 
coquette and flirt,” had been captured at 
last, and so it seemed. 

Robert Gordon was not displeased with 
this state of things: indeed, he viewed 
them with comp’acency. 

He had long mand respected Ralph 
Carpénter, as one bise liad 2, aH 
though he had not niet Edmund until quite 
recently, he believod he must be a worthy 
son to have had so noble a father. 


ae hae 


_ Hewas, aswe have already seen, extremely 
fond of his young sister, who was fifteén 
_ years his junior ; indeed, sho was nore like 
_adaughter to him,and he had humoured her 
every wish ever since his widowed mother's 
' death, whichhad occurred ten ye wsprevious, 
‘when she had commended the delicate child 
.to his care, and bezged him to guard her 
faithfully from the evils and storms of life. 
| Hehad been trueto his trust—so true 
that he had almost made an idol of her; 
and now he could not repress a thrill of 
pleasure as he became conscious that the 
wealthy young millionaire seemed likely to 
choose his treasure from the galaxy of 
“beauties in their circle, and thus secure to 
her a position second to none in the city 
It was not Edmund Carpenter's wealth 
and position alone that influenced him, for 
Ruby would have those if she never married 
.atall; but he had been pleased with the 
.Young man, and aithough he knew there 
was considerable difference in their agex, 
“yet he argued that he was all the better 
ae to take care of her from that very 
fact, 
“He had always said he would never dic- 
_ tate to her in a matter so important to her 
interests ; she should be freo to choose for 
*herself—to decide regarding her own hap- 
piness, and he would have ‘sanctioned her 
'schoice of any worthy and honourable man, 
without regard to possessions or station. 
Once or twice he attempted to sound 
“Ruby regarding her sentiments toward her 
‘suitor. 
"Tf seems to me that young Carpenter is 
i petting quite friendly in this neighbour- 
: hood,” he remarked, with significant em- 
phasis one evening after the gentleman 
ad made a protracted call. 


* Oh, he only dropped in to bring me a 
* book that we were talking about the other 

day,” Ruby responded, but with a little 
extra colour in her cheeks. 

“Ten't ita trifle strange, petite, that you 
should prefer his society. to that of others 
‘nearer your own age? asked Mr Gordon, 
bending a scarching glanco upon the fair 
{face that was so dear to him. 

“Tike people who talk sensibly to me, 
" Robert,” she returned, with an expressive 
‘ shrug of her pretty shoulders. 

ty, MSensibly 2” he echoed, in surprise. 
"Yes, most of the young men whom I 
* meetin society talk such nonsense. 2 

;, “Seeh as what, for instance ae 
4 NOt, about my hair, my eyes my 

pretty feet,’ and ‘lovely dancing,’ com- 
, spuing them with somebody else's imper- 
“lections, and all manner of absurd chatter. 
‘Uespise flattery and compliments et 
"Oh, Ruby {when you always come to 
<teto be told how pretty you look, before 
You go anywhere, and seem to like it, too ! 
‘etetorted her brother, roguishly. 

Well, of course,” she answered, Taugh- 
“ing'nd blushing, ‘you love me, and you 
ways mecn what you say.” 5 

True,” replied Mv Robert Gordon, with 
stt"amused smile, while he was sure thal 
the satae could not Le said _of many of her 
iimirers; “bub how does Mr Carpenter's 
nversation differ 2” 
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Hs tales to me as ithe thought. f BPS, 
nfessed some brains; as if he Pasa and 
‘ould think of somethin besides, . pare 
dancing, and gayety. Heis fond 0 

“LHe ean tell you 
thing of the history © 


names to him.” os 

‘ou enjoy his society then * him. Ibis 
005 Lenjoy talking with him. tt 
ef after listening to the smal 

, Mr Gor- 
oung girl 
m she was 


__ «Mr Carpenter stands well, Ruby. He 
is rich, handsome, and well educated, and I 
Suspect that you are very much favoured by 


his attentions. I. feel ‘rather proud of bis 
preference for you.” 


Ruby blushed at this, but looked grave. 
“Yes, he i+ well educated and” vathe 


good-looking and he is pleasant company,” 
she-«aid, musingly ; © but —? 

“Well, but” what? questioned her 
brother, watching her expression closely. 

“Tam not quite sure that he in a very 
good man,” was the rather staruling reply. 

“Whabdo you mean by that, petite? I 
have never heard a word against. Mr Cay. 
penter’s character,” 

eh 
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“Of course not; neither hav 
somehow, when he gets to ti king upon 
ome subjects he expressess himself in a 
Way that T do not like. He is hard and 
cynical. He is not sympathetic and chavit- 
able, as 1 think every goodman should be, 
and he is sometimes overbearing and—and 
and just dnd toward people in humble 
circumstances,” 

‘You must not be too critical, Ruby.” 

“TE hope Lam not, Robert, replied the 
young gil, lifting her earne-t face to her 
brother, “ but I believe in high ideals, J 
could never really fie or respect anyone 
who was not noble and good at heart? I 
might enjoy a mans society because of his 
intellectual ability, but Tcould not admit 
such 2 one to my conti lence and friendship, 
if he were not possessed of honour, integrity 
and kindness of heart.” 

** And do you consider that My Carpenter 
is devoid of those attributes Y* 

“I should not like to say just that, 
Robert, and yet he says and‘ does a good 
many things that jar upon mo.” 

Robert Gordon was surprised. His sister 
was showing him anew phase of character 
today. He had no idea that she possessed 


1 But, 
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It was like a solemn revelation to him, 
and made him feel as if he had been guiltily 
neglectful not to have sought to know before 
more of her inner life. He feared that he 
had treated her too much asa child, 2 peta 
plaything, and thus starved her, when he 
should have fed her with strong me.tsuit- 
able for a more fully developed naruré: 

But it was a new bond between them, and 
drew them nearer than ever to each other. 

He reached out his hand, and laid it 
gently on her shoulder. 

“It is well to set your standard high, 
dear,” he said, but we must not forget that 
body ix human, and we have need to 
toward others that charity which 

yereth a multitude of sins,’ I will con- 
fe-s that I have been pleased with Mr Car- 
penter’s preference for you, fur I have con- 
sidered him a worthy young man ; and if - 
nind, my pet. I would not influence you a 
feather’s weight - if he should tind favour 
in your eyes, it would give me great sutis- 
faction. He is wealthy. He owns a beauti- 
ful estate not far from the city; and it 
would bea great comfort to me to have 
you so pleasantly settled, while thus, Ruby, 
I could always have you near me.” 

“ Robert ?” eried the young girl, with a 
startled crimson face, ‘(1 have never 
thought of anything like that. I am not 
yet eighteen years old, and — and. : 

“T know, dear, that you are very young, 
and under any other circumstances I would 
not have spoken so plainly. But I have 
eyes. Ican sce that My Carpenter will 
not be content to remain long in a state 
of single blessedness, if he can gain the 
prize that he covets, and so, Ruby, I have 
gaid this that you may not be taken un- 
awares. j 


There was another and stronger reason 
why Robert Gordon had tried to sound his 
sister's feelings. From time to time he 
had warnings that all was not as well with 
‘him as he could wish, or as it should be 
with a man of his years. 
| Severe gains in his left side, certain sen- 
‘ations as if his heart suddenly turned over 
and then ceased its action entirely, made 
him fear that he might not remain long 
in the world to care for his beautiful, 
orphaned sister, and he experienced a strong 
desire to have her happily settled in lifo be- 
fore any ill should overtake him and thus 
leave hor without a protector and at the 
mercy of unprincipled fortune-hunters, 

He had been correct in his suspicions. 
Edmund Carpenter had resolved to win 
lovely Ruby Gordon for his wife, if pos- 
sible. 

She was not only beautiful in form and 
feature, charming in manner, winning evory 
heart by her sweetness, piquancy, and 
grace, but nobility itself in character and 
principle. He had been astonished, as his 
acquaintance with her progressed, at the 
depth of thought which she manifested, 
the intellectual ability that she displayed 
and the lofty sentiments which pervaded 
her conversation and shone forth in all her 
‘deeds and bearing. 
| He had never met anyone like her, and 
he had set his whole heart upon making 
her his wife and the mistress of his elegant 
home. 

With this object in view, it is not strange 
that he sought to mask the baser clements 
of his own nature, carefully governing his 
Janguage and deportment when in her 
‘presence, and exerting every art and fas- 
| eination of which he was master to achieve 
his cherished purpose. | 


| CHAPTER VIL 
A FEAST AND AN UNBIDDEN 


S. 


| Ix October, a leading paper of the city an- 
nounced that “one of onr noted pocts— | 


are : 
whom, as this incident is a true one, we 
| 


shall call Mv Whitfield - was to be in town | 
shortly, and that Mr Robert Gordon and 
lady would extend to him their hospitality 
in the forin of a grand recoption to be given 
jon the 20th.” 

‘This announcement created quite a flutter 
among certain peoplo, for Mr and Mrs 
| Gordon were literary in their tastes, moving 
/in the most solect circles, and were deemed 
a great acquisition to society ; therefore it 
| was considered! quite an honour to be bidden 
| to a reception given by them upon any 
occasion, and doubly so under the present 
circumstances. 

The important evening arrived, and the 
Gordon mansion was all ablaze with light 
from’ attic to basement. Rare and frag- 
rant flowors and plants were arranged with 
taste and profusion in every room and hall, 


and loaded the air with their perfame, A 
small but select orchostra had! Beon en- 
gaged to discourse choice musiv: for the 
pleasure of the Buosts, and everything had 

een done to make the ovening an:cwjoyable 
as well as a memorable ene, 


Mrs Gordon, a beautiful womaniof stately 
presence, but possessing a rather cold, 
proud face, was elegantly clad in lavender 
satin, richly trimmed with white diuchesse 
lace, and wearing costly diamonds, stood at 
one end of her tasteful drawing-room, with 
her husband by her side, to receive her 
wuests, 

Ruby was lovely in white silk and’ tulle, 
with trimmings of bright red berries and 
dark waxen gveen leaves, and flitied gaily 
about, like the spirit of joy that she was, 
trying to make everybody happy and at 
ease, 

At nine o’clock a brilliant company of 
people had assembled to do honowr to: one 
who had won the hearts of all and made 
them 


“Weirs 
Of truth and puro delight by heavenly lays.” 

The poct stood at the right of his host 
and hostess, and was, of course, the cyno- 
sure of all eyes, 

He was a yenerable-looking man, having 
an intellectual head, which was surmounted 
by hair of snowy whiteness: keen yet 
kindly grey cyes, and somewhat sharpened 
features, which, however, wore a pleasant 
and genial expression, while his manner 
was most affible and courvoous toward all. 

A little later thee canic a violent noisy 
ving of the door-bell. The polite usher of 
sable face, who was clad in shining broad- 
cloth, with a vast expan-e of polished shirt- 
front, and who rejoiced in the distinguished 
cognomen of Thomas Jellerson Coffee, 
shrugged his broad shoulders disapprov- 
inely at this very unaristocratic ring, but 
hastened to admit the in patient guest, 
whoever he might be. 


| Heswang the door wide open, with his 
best bow, only to find, standing without, a 
small, rural-looking man, clad ina rough 
though respoctable suit of mixed goods, 
leather boots whose soles were at least half 
an inch in thic! ~s, cotton gloves, a low- 
ciowned bat, anda bright seait or muller 
wound about his throat, while he carried a 
huve cotton umbrella in one hand. 

His face was ruddy with health, and 
remarkable for its benevolent, good-natured 
expression, and he smiled allably as the 
shining African suavcly appeared to invite 
him to enter. 

“Is Mister Whitfield, the poet, here to- 
night? questionéd the sanger, nimbly 
stepping into the vestilule before the as- 
toni-hed usher could take breath, 

“© Vos, sah; Mr Gorden receives for him 
to-night, sah,” responded Mr Coffee, draw- 
ing himself up with imposing dignity, and 
)deXterously planting himself in the door- 
way leading into the hall, as if to bar the 
intruder from trespas+ing further. 

“1 know ib—1 saw it in the paper more’n 
a week ago~—that he was going to give him 
tune, and I’ve come to have a look ab 
him,” and without more ado the man 

stepped boldly through the inner door, 
pushing resolutely past the astonished usher 
deposited his umbrella in a beautifully 
painted receiv er,vemov ed his hat and gloves, 
unwound his gay-evlomed scarf from his 
throat, and began to look about him with 
eurrous interest, 
| “Excuse ime, sah” said the perplexed 
darkey, approaching him, ‘but did you 
have cards for dis 1eception, sah?” 


ig an 5 
“Cardy! you don't mean to tell me 
that they sell tickets for the show, do 
you?” demanded the now-comer, looking 
nonplussed ab this unexpected question. 
“Well,” he added, “I am beat; bub if 
that’s the game, 1 gness I can settle,” and 
plunging his hand into one of his capacious 
pockets he drew forth a handful of silver 
and held it out to the man. 

© There; help yourself,” he said; “TI 
sha'n't be particular about the amount, for, 
you see, I’ve come three huni’r'ed miles to 
geba squint at the chap that makes the 
best ve: that ever was writ, and FT can’t 
be disappointel, no how.” 

Thomas Jeerson Coffee cyed that hand- 
ful of vleaming silver wistfully, but shook 
his head with an air of grave rejection. 

“Tm afraid it won't do,” he replied, 
dubiously ; ‘you see, dis am a private 
reception, and nobody can he admitted un- 
less he has a particular invitati 

** Jott,” called a sweet voice just at that 
instant, come here a moment,” and, 
looking up, the to men saw Ruby stand- 
ine not far from them. 

She had been passing through the hall 
ju-tas the stranger entered, and she hac 
caught something of what he had said. 

Jew obeyed her call, and in a low tone 
explained “what had occurred, while the 
young girl's face dimpled with amusement, 
and her eyes gleamed with merriment over 


OF course we must manage some way to | 
‘let him sec Mr Whitfield, if he has come | 
such a long distance,” she said, after think- | 
inga moment. “Tl go and speak with him, 

then you can show him to the library, while 

kk My Gordon to arrange an interview for 

m.” 

Miss Ruby's word was law in the house, 

aad the man bowed assent to her command, 

though with a broad grin on his face, which 

disclosed two rows of huge white teeth, as 

he began to scent the fun of the affair. 

Ruby, her kind heart all aglow with 
sympathy for this rough but appreciative 
stranger, who had come three hundred miles 
to see the poct whom he loved, approached 
and addyessed him, 

“ Good-ovening, sir,” she said, “Jeff 
tells me that you are anxious to sec Mr 
Whitfield, who is our guest to-night.” 

The man looked her over, an expression 
of admiration and delight, mingled with 
something of reverence for her execeding 
loveliness, sweeping over his goodnatured 
countenance, 


* © Yos, miss,” he answered. “ T read in the 
paper—we take the ‘ Weekly Press,” you 
see—that Mister Gordon was going to give 
hima big reception, and I thought 'twould 
be the best chance I’d ever have to sec him, 
so I’ve come, The coloured gentleman,” 
with a wave of his hand toward Jeff, which, 
together with the considerate title bestowed 
upon him, won that individual’s heart for 
i) time, “asked me if T’d got cards. I 


didn’t know ‘twas a regular ticketed show. 
I went to Washington once to see the Presi- 
dent, and nothing was said about tickets, 
but Pm willing to pay what's right if] can 
on?y see the man chavs walked right into 
my old heart with his sweet way of saying 
things.” 

Ruby had hard work to restrain her smiles 
at the man’s simplicity, and the idea of her 
brother having a “ticketed show” under 
any circumstances; while she wondered 
what her aristocratic sister-in law would say 
to this novel name bestowed upon her 
gorgeous reception for her noted guest. 

But she was deeply touched by the 
stranger's evident reverence for the poet, 
and she resolved that he should not be dis- 
appointed, if she could help tt. 

“T think my brother will be very glad to 
manage it for you,” she replied, kindly ; 
‘Sand 1 am sure that Mr Whitfield will ap- 
preciate the trouble that you have taken to 
see him. Jeff will show you to the library 
while I go to find him.” 

But the bell rang again just then for some 
late-comer, and Jeif had to attend the door, 
so Ruby, anxious to get tho unpolished 
visitor away from his conspicuous position 
in the hall, added: 


“* Come'this way, please, and!L.willishow 
ou,” 
s * Are you Mr Robert Gordon's sitter ?” 
he asked,.aw he turned to accompany her.. 

“Yes; my name is Ruby Gordon.” 

“They’dibetter have called you a-pexrt ; 
you look more like one,” he returned, his 
round, groy eyes expressing his delight. in 
her beauty. * We used to think our Anta 
was wonderfal good-looking,” he added, 
with a sorrowful curve of his lips and a 
quaver_ in:his.voice, as he spoke the name, 
“but she coutdn’t hold a candle to you.” 

Ruby smiled and flushed ; but she knew 
the complimest was sincere, if it was 
roughly expressed, and she could not resent 
it, 

“Then you. havo a daughter?” she re- 
marked, as-she quickened her steps toward 
the library. 

“No, not now. Anna died more’n a-year 
ago; butshe was a sweet, good gitl, and 
we pub one of fis verses on her tombstone,” 
replied her companion, with a significant 
gesture toward the drawing-room, whence 
came the sound of many voices. 

*© Was she your only one?” Ruby asker, 
gently, while her fair face was full of 
sympathy for his loss. 

“Yes; we haven’t a chick nov a child 
left, and mother and Fare considerably pub 
about to know what we shall do with the 
property when we get through with it,” he 
replied, with a sigh. 

“There,” said Ruby, whecling forward a 
comfortable chair, but feeling a trifle 
embarassed at the confidential turn the 
conversation was taking ; ‘ sit here, please, 
fora few minutes. And now, if you will 
kindly give me your naine, I will bring my 
brother and introduee him to you.” 


” 


“Ruggles, miss— Owen Ruggles, of 
Redville ; and I’m sure you're very kind.” 

Ruby glided from the 100m, closing the 
door after her, for she knew that her proud 
sister would he greatly mortified and dis- 
turbed if it should become generally known 
that this uncouth stranger had mtrnded 
himself ab her reception; while she also 
knew that ifa reporter should pet hold of 
il, the incident would be a dainty morsel 
to be served up, for the delectation of the 
hungry multitude, in the morning papers. 

She found her brother engaged in a 
quiet conversation with the poet himesclf. 

With her face all aglow, and her cyes 
gleaminy, she glided to his side, slipped 
her hand within his arm, and whispered : 

“Robert, 1 have something rich to tell 
you and Mr Whitfield.” 

‘Ah! is that so? Then let us have it 
at once, by all means,” he returned, zlanc- 
ing fondly down into her face. 

She told her story then, in such a charia- 
ing, animated way, and with such keen ap- 
preciation of both its drollery and pathos, 
that both gentlemen were greatly delighted. 

“ Bless the man !” exclaimerl Mr Whit- 
field, heartily, when she had concluded, 
while there was a suspicious moisture in his 
eyes; “of course I will see him! 1 do not 
know when I have felt so honoured | Anrd 
he has come three hundred mils to sew a 
brother man, simply because he hzppened 
to touch a poetic chord in his own nature 
and make it vibrate !” 

He turned as if Lo leave the room imme- 
diately, but somebody claimed his attention 
and he was detained, though, in a whispered 
aside, he tokl Ruby to ask Mr Ruggles to 
wait, and he would come to him ju 
soon as he could find an opportunity todoso. 


(To be Continues. J 


i 


CHAPTER VII. 


A SURPRISING DISCOVERY. 


| 
Runy slipped out of the drawing-room 
again to take the poct’s mossage to Mr! 
Ruggles, bub she was waylaid in tho hall | 
by Edmund Carpenter, who said that he 
wished to introduce her to a friend; and 
before she was aware of his intention, he 
had led her back into the contre of the 
merry group of young peaple, from whom 
it was impossible to get away for some 
time. | 

She felb uncasy and anxious until she 
saw Mr Whittield quietly leave the room, 
and knew that he had gone to mect his ec- 
centric visitor, and then she gave herself 
up to the enjoyment of the moment, and 
spon Leeame so absorbed in tho merriment 
surrounding her that she almost forgot tho 
amusing episode of « half-hour previous, 
untila suppressed titter behind her caused 
her to turn around, when she was astonished 
and somewhat dismayed to behold Mr Owen 
Ruggles seated upon an clegant blue velvet 
chair in a conspicuous portion of the room, 
ani gazing upon the yay and brilliant scene 
‘about him with a face eaynessive of mingled 
avonder and enjoyment. 

Edmund Carpenter, who had remained 
by her ride, also trrned at the same mo- 
ment, and she saw him give a violent s| 
while he flushed hotly, and a dark frown 
settled over his face. 

He took a step forward, as if to go to the 
aman ; then, suddenly changing his mind, he 
turned his back squarely upon him, as if 
desirous of avoiding his notice. 


ys ght was for her proud- 
spirited sis glance showed her 
surrounded by a coterie of literary people, 
and she knew she had not yet espied her 
aninvited gu She then seb her keen 
little wits to work to devise some way of 
enticing him frum the place, without wound- 
ing him or attracting attention. 

She slipped quietly away fiom her friends, 
and gliding over to where Mr Ruggles sat, 
asked him if he had seen Mr Whitdield. 

Yes, he told her, the poet had come to 
him, talked with hima few moments, and 
then wnitten his name in a little beok that 
he had ‘* brought along on purpose.” 

“JT wouldn’s part with it for a thousand 
dollars, miss,” he said, fumbling in his poc- 
ket for it to show her. “TI come three 
hundred miles to get it, and Pm the 

soudest man in the city to-night. Guess 

‘we left it in the other room, atter all,” he 
added, as he did not seem to find it, PH 
get it before I go. Tcouldn’t leave with- 
Gut saying good-bye to you, miss, and 
thanking you for bem so kind | [saw you 
in here, but didn’t like to step in between 
you and your fijends, ro sab down to wait 
until you were free, I sha‘n’t forget your 
Kindness, you may be sure.” 

“You are very welcome to what little T 
have done,” Ruby replied, smiling ; “and 
now, since you arc so fond of Mr Whit- 
field’s poems, wouldn’t you hke to ccme 
with me and look at some pictwes which 
Hlustrate some of them 7” 

“Tm afiaid if will put you out, besides 
taking you fram your friends,” returned Mr 
Rugvies, doubtfully. 

“Qh, no will be a pleasure,” and, 
without waiting for further objections, 
Ruby led him back tothe library, 


” 


There she showel him several fine en- 
gravings, among which there were two or 
three scenes taken from poems which he 
particularly admired. He appeared greatly 
interested, and while talking about them, 
repeated some -tanvas in his quaint, homely 
vay, which showed that he both under- 
stood and appieciated their peculiar 
beauty. 

«<I never saw any one more fond of Mr 
Whitfield’s poems than you are,” Ruby 
said, smiling at him, after one of these re. 
citations. 

“T couldn't help liking them, for my 
Anna used to read them to ine by the hour, 
during that last year of her life, and when | 
she got too weak to hold the book,I used to 
read them to her,” he said, slyly brushing a 
ioar from his eyes. 

“You have a riglit to love them, then,” 
the young girl answered, in a tone of | 
sympathy; ‘but,” as a sudden thought 
occurred to her, “what edition have you, 
Mr Ruggles ?” 

“Tt is the dimond, I believe; it’s a 
homely Jittle book, and it’s ’most worn out, 
but I wouldn't pocl with ib for a whole 
handful of di'monds.” | 

** OF course not; it must be very sacred | 
to you. But, if you will allow me, | should | 
like to give you an edition that is ilus- 
trated,” Ruby said hesitatingly ; adding: 
““Thave two, and I know you would enjoy 
it, while it would please me to know that 
you had it.” 

“Well, now, that is what 1 call mighty 
kind, and I such a stranger to you. I’m 
gure you've used me handsome to-night, 
and I sha’nt forget it,’ he answered, 
with an earnestness that touched her 
deeply. 


Riese ya al 

Es e excused herself for a few moments, 
and ran up to her own room, where, after 
taking from her book-case a handsomely 
bound volume, she retraced her steps to 
present it to her new acquaintance. 

4s she reached the library door again she 
found it ajar, while she heard an angry, ex- 
cited voice say + 

** Whatever braught youhere, of all places 
in the world 7” 

Then Mr Ruggles explained why he 
had come. 

“Tt was the most outlandish thing I evor 
heard of,” returned that other voice ; 
** don’t you know any better than to intrude 
into a private residence like this ? and of all 
times upon such an occasion as this? Tf you 
must have the man’s autograph, why on 
earth couldu’t you go to the hotel where he 
is stopping to get it?” 

“J didn’t know where he put up, 
Edmund,” veplied Mr Ruggles, in a 
humble, hurt tone, ‘‘ and I didn’t think any- 
body would begrudge measight ofhim. I 
did not know as I should ever have another 
chance, and —and I’ve loved him for years.” 

“ Pghaw ! that is all maudlin sentiment. 
What do you suppose this company must 
have thought to see such a guy as you are 
in yonder drawing-room ? - in (hat coat and 
those hoots{ Man! man! hadn't you any 
sense ?? and Edmund Carpenter's tone was 
obnoxious in the extreme. 

“ Really, Edmund, I consider that I look 
very respectable,” responded Mr Ruggles, 
with some show of spirit. ‘Io be sure, 
my coat isn’t hacked down to a point at 
the tails, and my sbirt-bosom isn’t all out 
of doors. But as for my boots, they'll 
outwear a. dozen pair of yours. The young 
dady, Miss Gordon, hasn’t acted as if there | 
was anything out of the way about my 
elothes. She has treated me just likeany 
of the rest of the folks.” 


‘Well, for Heaven's sake, don’t let'her 
know that you aro anything to me,” was 
the irritable rejoinder ; “and if you'll take 
my advice, youll make yourself scarce as 
quickly as possible.” 

“ But the young lady is going to give me 
a book, She'd think it very unhandsome 
of me to leave before she comes back,” 
objected Mr Ruggles. 
| “TH make your excuses to her, and if 
she is very anxious for you to have the 
book, I will send it to you by mail.” 

““T guess [ shan’t go till she comes,” 
replied tho man, doggedly ; “and T take it 
| asrather hard, Edmund, shat my brother’s 
son should be ashamed of me, and say such 
| cutting things to me,” 
| “My father was not your brother,” was 
tho haughty retort to this claiin of rela- 
| tionship. 
| “Well, we were brought up together 
like brothers, if we did not have the same 
| father, and T am sure J loved him like one. 
By the way, where is your brother, 
| Walter 2” 
| “TL have no brother. Walter Richard- 
}son became apprentice to a carpenter after 
ny father’s death,” 
| “What! Didn't he have any of the pro- 
perty 2” 

«Why showld he? He had no legal 
claim upon any of us.” 

“Then there was no will, I heard so, 
but T couldw't believe it, for I know that 
Ralph loved the boy, and it was not like 
hin to leave him) unprovided for, We 
didn't get your letter in season to come to 
the funeral, so I've never had the chance to 
lcarn how matters were settled ; but I sup- 
pose you will see him: well started in the 
world.” 


“Tndecd I shall not,” replied Mr Carpen- 
ter, decidedly. “Walter Richardson is 
nothing to me, and has already been 
benefited at my expense more than he had 
right to expect.” 

And you made him give up college 2” 

“Well,” said Edmund, growing wari in 
the face over the reproach implied in the 
man's tone ‘I thought ib was time ho 
began. ta do something for himself. 1 
ollered him a place in the office, hut he re- 
fused it and went to work as a carpenter ; 
so 1 let him go his own way.” 

“Well, well, I am sorry, for he is a 
promising young man. I did think Pd go 
ont te Porestvale to make you acall and 
ask about him, to-morrow.” 

Y—] have an engagement for to-morrow 
and shall not be at home ; bat Mrs Coxon 
will be there to entertain you, if you care 
to go out to the house,” Edmund re 
turned coldly, 

“ Where can I find Walter ¥” Mr Ruggles 
asked, in a grave tone. 

“YT believe he lives with a man by the 
name of Wayland ; though I’ve heard he 
is in the oltice of Conant, the architect, 
some of the time.” 

© ft is too had he couldn't have finished 
his education,” remarked Owen Ruggles, 
reflectively 

“You'd better adopt him then and let 
him go on,” retorted young Caipenter, 
witha sneer. 

“That's not a bad idea, Edmund,” said 
his comnpanion, in an eager tone. 

The young man gave a little scornful 
augh ab this 

“Perhaps you imagine Walter wouldn't 
gain very much by the transaction,” re- 
marked Mr Ruggles, dryly.‘ You haven’t 
heard, may be, that there's been a coal 
mine discovered on the old farm” 


“No ! replied the young man, a note 
of eager interest in his tone, 

“Yes, sit, anda valuable one too, besides 
indications ‘of oil in varions spots. I've 
known it for years, and, little by little, Pve 
‘been buying up all the land west of me, 
that I could get hold of, and I've got it for 
amore song, for it wasn’t considered good 
for mach, ‘There have been a great many 
people who've thought Owen Ruggles was 
a little cracked in the upper story for 
wasting his money in sucha way. But I 
reckon, since a shaff waa sunk this fall and 
the black di’monds have been pouring out 
as fast as they could be carried off, the 
boot has pinched t'other foot.” 

“Really, Uncle Owen, you astonish me,’ 
returned) Edmund Carpenter, in a tone 
that had changed perceptibly. ‘1 don’t 
see but you bid fair to be a rich man if 
that is the ease. I suppose you'll be form- 
ing a company, and U shouldn’t wonder if 
should want to take some stock. Perhaps 
Twill ron up to Redville and ook into the 
thing before the snow flies.” 

‘Ahem! Y guess IT shan’t have an 
“ongarement,’ and ['ll show you round with 
pleasure. I don’t know about the ‘com- 
pany? though—TI ain’t so poor as I might 

e, and I guess Lean manage the thing for 
myself for the present,” was the dry re- 
SPONSE. 

Ruby nearly laughed outright at this 
shaft. 

She had been waiting for an opportunity 
to enter the room to give Mr Ruggles his 
book, bué upon discovering that the con- 
versation was of a personal naturg ghe did 
not, like to intrude. 

She had not meant tobe a fistener 
to anything nob intended for her ears but 
she kept hoping they would slpp sojthat 
sho could go in, and thus heard what we 


have recorded, 


| A food deat had been revealed to her 
that she had never suspected before. One 
‘thing particularly surprised her, and that 
was that Walter Richardson had been a 
protege of Edmund Carpenter's father, and 
that he had been heartlessly sentadrift upon- 
the world since his friend’s death; his 
education cut short, and his prospects 
darkened by one who should have been a 
kind protector and counsellor, while the in- 
sight which she had gained regarding the 
would-be suitor was not calculated to in- 
| crease her respects for him. 

| She made a bold venture, however, at 
this Iast pause in the conversation, pushed. 
the door open, and entered the room. 

Mr Ruggles’ face lighted with pleasure at 
her sppesnance, and Edmund Carpenter, 
though he started slightly as he,became 
conscious that the door had not been 
securely closed, approached her with a most 
affable smile, and remarked : 

“Really, Miss Ruby, [have had quite a 
surprise this evening in finding my uncle, 
Mr Ruggles, is a guest here, while he 
informs me that you have shown him a 
marked favour.” 

Ruby could with difficulty control her 
countenance at this unexpected speech, for 
a few moments previoe ehe had heard him 
|) begging that the man would not claim kin- 
‘ship with him, and now he was actually 
calling hin “uncle” in his presence in spite 

of his being such a ‘ guy.” 
Mr_ Ruggles’s round grey eyes also 
‘twinided with arnusement at this sudden 
change in the young man’s deportment. 
“Tam sure I was very glad to oblige Mr 
Ruggles,” Ruby answered, somewhat 
coldly, and then she turned to her new 
friend, adding : ‘This is the ok I told 
you about, and [am sure you nioy it, 
for the illustrations aro very fine, ‘vase 
accopt it with my compliments.” 


| “Tt is very good of you, miss, to take so 
; much pains for a rongh old man Jike me, 
, and I sha’n’t forget it of you. Dm afraid,” 
, he added, in an apologetic tone, ‘that T 
‘haven't done just the right thing to come 
here to-night, where there is such a com- 
pany of high-toned poople. I hope you'll 
forgive me for taking so much of your time, 
and ask your brother, too, to excuse me for 
~—for being so hold,” 
“Tam very glad you came, Mr Ruggles,” 


Ruby answered, cordially; and she was 
glad for several reasons. 

It had shown her what a noble nature 
could be concealed beneath a rough ex- 
terior, while she had also discovered that 
broadcloth and polished manners may 
sometimes cover an unfecling heart, o 

| warped and despicable character. 

“Pray do not feel uncomfortable because 
you came without a special invitation,” she 
continued, wishing to reassure her guest, 
for sho saw that he had been keenly stung 
by what Mr Carpenter had said to him. vy 
know that my brother appreciates your de- 
sfre to see our friend, while I heard Mr 
Whitfield say that he did not know when 
he had been go honoured,” 

“Did he say that, Miss Gordon?’ Mr 
Ruggles interrupted, his good-natured face 
all aglow. 


“Indeed he did. He thought it very 
kind of you to come so far just to see him, 
while Iam very happy to have been instrn- 
mental in securing the interview for you 5 
and,” the young girl concluded, with a 
charming smile, ‘if ever you come to 
Philadelphia again, I hope you will make 
me another call, TI promise you that I will 
give you a cordial welcome.” 

“Thank you, thank you, miss,” Owen | 
Ruggles said, with a tender light in his 
eyes as they lingered upon her fair, sweet 
face, “ and if you'd like to come up into the 
country for a week or month, when hot 
yeather comes again, mother and I will be 
ight glad to see you to our place Red- 
ville. It's right on the Alloghany River, 
and lots of folks come up Lhat way to spend 
the summer. We've a comfortable place — 
‘taint like this,” he added, glancing around 
him, ‘but it’s clean and roomy, and we'd 
be proud to do our best for you.” 

“Leally, sir, you tempt me strongly,” 
Ruhy returned, with animation, ‘and you 
need not he surprised if I take you at your 
word, and come to make you a little visit 
next sumini Tshould like to know Mrs 

2uggles, Loo. 

“Well, now, [like that; it shows that 
you ain’c a inite setup because you've | 
ways been rich, and lived in this fine way. | 
paven bless you, Miss Gordon! You've 
warmed my old heart with your kindness 
tonight, and you may be sure I sha’n’t | 
forget it,” the man earnestly responded. 

He brushed a tear from his cheek as ho 
turned io leave the room ; for the attention | 
he received from this beautiful girl made 
him feel hig own childlessness more keenly 
than usual to-night. 

Ruby accompanied him to the door, where 
she bade him a friendly farewell, and then 
returned once more to the drawing-room. 


CHAPTER IX. 


OWEN RUGGLES PAYS WALTER A VISIT. 


‘Tyar is a queer specimen of humanity 
who has just left us, Miss Ruby,” remarked 
Edmund Carpenter, as he followed her into 
the drawing-room. 

“ @ucer? well, perhaps ho may be some- 
what peculiar, but Iam sure he js a noble 
man at heart,” she replied, thoughtfully. 

“What is your idea of a ‘noble man,’ 
Miss Gordon?” asked Edmund, with a sar- 
castic smile. 

Ruby tarned and looked him straight in 
the eyes. 

“Qne who would never be guilty of a 
mean or eruel act: one who possesses a 
kind and generous heart, and is courteous 
towaid every one, whether ho is rich or 
poor, high or low.” 

Her companion winced. 

“ Your standard is a high one,” he re- 
marked, with a somewhat crestfallen air 

“Tr is not my ‘standard,’ Mr Carpenter ; 
it is the standard of One who ever taught 
lessons of nobility and of charity; who 
commanded us to love our neighbours as 
ourselves, and to do unto others as we 
would wish to be done by,” the lovely girl 
rephed, with a gentle gravity that was 
very impressive. 

Edmund Carpenter regarded her with a 
feeling of uneasiness. 

He would have given a good deal to 
know if she had overboard much of his con- 
yersation with Owen Ruggles, He was 
sure, fromm her manner, that she had heard 
something he would have preferred she had 
not, for her bearing was reserved and 
cold toward him. 


Do you imagine that a man like Mr 
Ruggles can be susceptible to the pro- 
jeties and etiquette of high life?” he 


not have had the social and educational 
advantages that have fallen to our lot ; but 
he certainly has a tender heart and one that 
is keenly alive to what is gaod and beauti- 
ful; else he would never love the poems of 
Mr Whitfield as he appears to. believe 
we should treat everyone, without regard 
to externals, ag we desire and expect to be 
treated ourselves.” 

“ And would you like to goto Redville? 
Did you really mean that you would enjoy 
making him a visitnext summer ?” Edmund 
Carpenter asked, curiously. 

“Indesd I did; surely you do not 
imagine that J yrould tell the man an un- 
train {” teburned Ruby, colouring. 

‘©No; pardon me. But yet, one gets in 
the habit of saying pleasant things as a 
matter of form.” 

Ruby thought this could not be laid to 
his charge as a rule ; but she answered with 
a trifle of hauteur in her manner : 

“Tam sorry to know that you judge so 
aceptically of people; I fear your faith in 
the honesty of humanity is not very strong. 
But, Mr Carpenter, I despise anythiug 
which savours of untruthfulness or deceit, 
and I never say what I do not mean.” 

Ruby saw one of her friends beckoning 
to her Just then, and she was not sorry to 
have the interview interrupted. Her re- 
spect for her companion had rapidly dimin- 
ished during the last half hour. 


“Excuse me, Florence Partridge wants 
me,” she said, and flitted from his side with- 
out further ceremony, leaving him greatly 
disturbed and crestfallen. He saw no more 
of her that evening, except to receive a 
brief ‘‘ good-night,” as he made his adieus. 

He went home very angry with Owen 
Ruggles for having come there in that 
strange fashion, which had so resulted in 
his own discomfiture. He was angry with | 
himself also for having treated him so 
surlily, Such treatment was entirely un- 
called for ; he need not have seen him atall, | 
and he knew he had rendered himself con- | 
temptible in Ruby Gordon's sight, while, | 
if Owen Ruggies'’s story was true, he was 
destined to be a yery rich man, and he, 
the son of tho half-brother whom he had | 
dearly loved, might have become his heir, | 
perhaps, if he had ple ed his cards differ- 
ently, Then, too, he feared he had made) 
an egregiv:~ Wlunder in the sarcastic pro 
posal he had made, that Mr Ruggles should 
adopt Walter—for the man had evidently 
seived it with cagerness 

fe so nated the young man—as one who 
Joes another an injury always hates 
object—that he felt it would be a most 
mortifying and humiliating blow to have 
him stop in between*him and a large in- 
heritance, even though he had an abundance 
without it. 

He resolved, however, to do whab he 
could toward making amends for his rude- 
ness ; to remain at home the following day 
and exert himself to entertain his uncouth 
visitor ; while Jator, he would run up to 


Renville and interest himself in his plans 
for business. 

But Owen Ruggles did not trouble his 
half-brother’s son for entertainment; he 
did not go out to Forestvale at all. 

The next morning, while Walter was 
busily engaged upon some fine finishing 
upon the inside of the building where he 
was working, Mr Wayland came to him and 
informed him that some one wanted to sec 
him below. 

He immediately went down to ascertain 
who it was, and his face lighted vith real 
pleasure as he recognised Owen Ruggles. 

He knew that he was rude and unculti- 
yated in manner, but that his heart was as 
kind and gentle as a woman’s : 

He had won Walter’s heart while he was 
a boy, when he went to spend a few weeks 
at the farm, by making a companion of hia, 
interesting himeelf in ‘his boyish pleasures, 
and, more than all, by listening to his 
cherished reminiscences of his mother and 
discussing her virtues with him with as 
much feeling as if h> had been persenally 
acquainted with and fond of her. | 

“Oh, Mr Ruggles,” he cried, giving his 
old friend a hearty shake of the hand, 
“how glad I am to see you. When did 
you come to the city, and why have you 
not been to see us before? [was so sorry 
you could not come when Uncle Ralph 
died,” he added, in a low grave tone. 


SOF Oe | NO ER ree Me ee ee ME ee ee, 


“1 believe you are glad to sec me, | 
Walter,” said Mr Ruggles, earnestly scan- 
ning his face. | 

Why, of course lam; why shouldn't I 
be? I have not forgotten how kind you 
have always been to me, Come in here and | 
rest fora few minutes; then 1 will show | 
you around our new block.” | 

He led the way into a room that was | 
nearly finished, seated him upon a nail keg, 
and, peared another, chatted with him 
for a little while, after which he took him 
to Mr Wayland, to whom he introduced 
him. 

He then showed him over the buildings, - 
and during his tour ofinspection Mr Ruggles 
endeavoured to sound Walter regarding his 
plans for the future. 

“Tt isa great pity, Walter, that you had 
to give up college. J cannot understand 
it. I know that Ralph seta sight hy you, 
aud he always told me that he should serve 
you like a son.” 

“ And so he did, Mr Rugoles, as long as 
‘he lived, and I loved Atm like a father,” 
| Walter answered. ‘A> for college—well, 
|I should have enjoyed completing my 

course, but I could not, so I must make the 
most of what education I bave obtained.” 

“ But wouldn't you like to go back now ? 
Say the word, my boy, and you shall go,” 
said Owen Ruggles, searching the young 
man’s face with an eager look. 


hink it would hardly be wise for me 
to do that under exi-ting circumstances. 
I want to be a business man and get to 
doing something for myself as soon as pos- 
sible. After Uncle Ralph died and I found 
that I must look out for myself, I wished to 
enter an architect’s office and tit myself for 
that profession ; but Mr Conant, to whom 
I applied, advised me to learn all that 1 
could about carpentering first, so T have 
been hard at work at it during the fast 
year. There is a little more that I wish to 
learn before I go into tho office for good, 
which will be very soon—indeed, Iam there 
a good deal of my time now.” 

“Do yon like carpentering ?” asked his 
companion. 

“T have been growing to like it betler 
during the last few months. I am con- 
fident that ib is going to be of great 
practical use to me, though I know that 
office-work will be more to my taste.” 

“Edmund ought to have helped you,” 
remarked Mr Ruggles with a grave shake 
of the head. 

‘*He did not seem willing to,” returned 
Walter. ‘He wanted me to go into the 
counting-room ; but I could not bring my 
mind to that, so I preferred to accept Mv 
Conant’s offer, It has been rather up-hill 
work. It was pretty tough on my back 
and hands at first, for I was so unused to 
anything of tho kind; but I have been 
growing stronger all the time, and my 


courage has been good, for ] have felt the: 
every day of faithful, honest work was 
‘bringing me nearer the goal that I am 
anxious to reach.” 
— Owen Ruggles looked in the frank, 
mauly faco beside him with admiration, 
“With that spirit, you are sure to win 
your way in life,” he said ; ‘ but Walter, I 
don’t exactly like it, to have you dradging 
like this, when you’ve always had every- 
thing you wanted, and Edmund is living in 
‘clover. Why didn’t you come to ime for 
help ?” 

“T did not think of it, sir; and, besides 
—if it had occurred to me, I doubt if I conld 
have asked you, I have always had an idea 
that life hag been something of a struggle 
for you.” 

Farmer Ruggles chuckled at this. 

** T guess you aint the only one that's had 
that notion,” he said, with a wise look ; 
‘ but I’ve had more of this world’s goods all 
along than most people have given me credit 
for ; and now, I reckon, I sia’n’t want for 
anything that I choose to set my heart on 
for the rest of my life.” 

Walter looked astonished at this informa- 
tion, and Mr Ruggles proceeded to toll him 
of the discoveries that had been made on his 
farm during the last year or two. 

“« And now,” he concluded, ‘if you want 
to set up for yourself in the architect: busl- 
ness, you can do it, and I'll be your backer 
as long as you need one. You've got tho 


true grit about you, and you’ve always been 
a favourite of mine. I’d just enjoy helping 
you over the ground a little faster than 
you'd be able to go alone, and show Edmund 
that there are other folks to appreciate and 
look after you, if he doesn’s.” 

Walter coloured crimson at this offer. 
He was deeply touched, for, aside from 

cod Mra Coxon, who had shown him many 
ittle favours during the past year, there 
had been no one to take a friendly intcrest 
in him since Mr Carpenter’s death. 

“You are very kind,” he said, in a voice 
that was a trifle unsteady; ‘and, 1 sup- 
pose, if you had made me this offer at the 
outset, I should have asked you to help me 
through college, and then let me senety in 
some architect’s office. I asked Edmund 
to lend me the money for that purpose, 
promising to return it as soon as I could 
earn it——” 

“And wouldn’t he?” demanded Mr 
Ruggles, in a sharp tone, while his small, 
round grey eyes glistened with resent- 
ment. 

“No. He was offended because 1 would 
not do as he wished, and told me to go my 
own way; he should wash his hands of me 
entirely. Perhaps I should not tell you 
thia. 1 know {have had a great deal doue 
for me in the past, and I would not appear 
ungrateful.” 


Well,” returned Mr Ruggles, after 
thinking a moment, ‘ what hinders you 
from letting me help you now ?” 


“T was going to say, sir,” Walter con- 
tinued, “that since * baye begun for 
myself and gones well so.ar, 2 might as 
wei} continue in th, ane way. Ll rather 
onjoy the independence v _ ~oking out for 
number one; and, though m, salary is 
small, I have managed very comfortably, 
and I shall soon be receiving more f suall 
need to remain with Mr Conant a year or 
two longer before I shall he fit to attempt 
business for myseif, so 1 guess I'll keep op 
as Ihave begun, ana ui? upon my owa 
foundation. I am very grauful to yon, 
though,” he concluded, ‘' and I hope I may 


in the future be able to do something to 
prove it.” 

“ Thaven’t a child in the world, Walter, 
as you know,” the man said sadly, ‘and 1 
would be right glad to do something for 
you. But, perhaps, you are right. At any 
rate, I admire your pluck, and I know 
you'll come out allright, only remember 
this—if you ever need a friend, Owen 
Tuggles is your man.” 7 

“Thank you, sir; and now, can I do 
anything for you while you are in the city ” 


Well, I did think I'd like to see a little 
of it before I went home, and I meant to 
ask Edmund to take me about some; but I 
guess I won't to-day. Tl manage by day- 
ight to get about mysclf, But if you know 
of anything interesting that’s going on in 
the evening, I wish you'd mention it and 
come along with me.” 

Walter’s face brightened. He had rarely 
attended a lecture ov a concert during the 
last year, and therefore Mr RKuggles’s pro- 
posal was very inviting. 

He mentioned several attractions, and 
his friend finally decider to ¢o and see Booth 
in ‘‘Hamlet” atthe Chestuut-street Theatre, 
and arranged for Walter to dine with him 
at siv at the hotel where he was stopping, 
after which he bade him a cordial good-day, 
and went upon an exploring expedition 
about the city. 

The day was a brighter one to Walter 
than he had known for a long time, for he 
had something pleasant to look forward to 
ia the evening, while he had been greatly 
cheered hy the friendly interest Mv Ruggles 
manifested in him. 

During dinnor the farmer entertained 
him with an account of his adventure the 
previous day ab Mr Gordon’s, and our 
young friend was nemly convul-ed with 
merriment over the description, qnaint and 
original as it was, of his experiences, 


He could readily imagine the whole af- 
fair—that brilliant assvmblage of guests 
who had come to pay honow: to one of the 
country’s sweetest of poets: the appear- 
ance of the uninvited stranger, with his 
pecenliar dress and manner, and the shock 
which Edmund Carpenter's fastidiousness 
must have received upon beholding him 
seated in that elegant drawing-room among 
the best society of the city. 

But his heart was thrilled with ad- 
miration and tenderness for the lovely girl 
who had conducted herself with such true 
hospitality and kindness toward him ; 
who had done her utmost to make him feel 
welcome and at ease, and to shield him 
from any wnpleasantness and dis ippoint- 
ment. 

All the evening, as he watched the per- 
formance of America’s great tragedian, he 
seemed to sev that slight, graceful figure 
flitting in and out among her guests 
-and showermg her divine charity upon one 
whom otheis would have slighted and 
neglected ;_ and in his heart he blessed her 
fov her goodness, and almost felt as if it was 
a link to bind her closer to him than he had 
ever dared to hope for. 


CHAPTER X. 
RURY'S VISIT TO REDVILLE. 


Wrvrer passed, spring and summer like- 
wise, and nothing of importance had 
occurred in the lives of the characters men- 
tioned in our story. 

Ruby Gordon had spent a week or two 
at Cape May, Saratoga, and one or two 
other fashionable summer resorts, where 
she had been greatly admired, and whither 
she had been followed like a shadow by 
Edmund Carpenter, who was growing 
every day more and more fond of her. 

But the young man did_not make much 
headway in her favour. Without appear- 
ing to do so, or overstepping the bounds of 
courtesy, she had avoided him whenever 
she could, while her bearing toward him 
was far more reserve! than of old. 

She had mot Walter but tao or three 
times since that evening when ho came to 
bring her brother the plans of the new 
house, and then only for a few moments at 
atimo; but each meeting had served to 
deenen the favourable impression he had 
made upon her, 

The new house was well under way when 
sumer opened, and Ruby often longed to 
go out ta seo it; but knowing that the 
young architect was there almost, daily, to 
superintend somo portions of the work, a 
feeling of Aclicacy and shyness kept her 
away. 

She went away about tle middle of June, 
and the season was ono continual round of 
gaycty and pleasure until the first of 
Soptember, when sho returned, - ! 


- But the weather was unusually warm ; 
tho days so hot, the nights so exceeding 
oppressive, that life in the city became in- 
tolerable, and Ruby wilted perceptibly 

““We have madea mistake, Estelle, in 
coming home so early,” she said one day to 
her sister, and tlion all at once she started 
up with animation. 

“T know what I will do; I will go to 
Redville for a little trip,” she said, and 
seeking her brother, she intorviewed him 
upon the subject, though Mrs Gordon 
laughed tho project. to scorn. 

“"Go with me, Robert, will you? You 
have often wanted to visit a coal mine, and 
this will be such a good opportunity,” she 
pleaded. 

“Can you porsuade Estelle to go?” asked 
Mr Gordon. 

“No, indeed,” Ruby answered, with a 
light laugh, “it would be altogether too 
humble and uninteresting a trip for her 
rerthetic tastes ; but she will not mind our 
going.” 

“Yes, I will ro,” replied Mr Gordon; “it 
will be just such a trip as I should like ; the 
mountain scenery will be fine, while I be- 
came quite interested in that quaint old man 
when he was here, and I woul! really like to 
become better acquainted with him.” 

So the brother and sister went away for 
another holiday among the mountains, 
while Mrs Gordon flitted off to visit a friend 
in the country. 

Owen Rugglos was very much pleased to 
find that the beautiful girl, who had won, 
‘his heart by her_ kindness the previous 
winter, and her polished brother should ro- 
member him with interest enongh to come 


so far to see him, and he and his good wife 
bestirred themselves upon hospitality, intent 
to make their stay as enjoyable as possible. 

They had sent word on before, stating 
when thoy should arrive, and My Ruggles 
was at the station to meet thom when the 
train stopped at Redville, his benevolent 
faco shining with heartfolt pleasure, his 
small grey eyes gleaming with an honest 
welcome. 

He had come in a handsome carriage, 
with a noble pair of bay horses that anyone 
might have been proud to drive, and Ruby 
thought there was cortainly something of 
style about the turn-out, if there was not 
about the man himself, 

‘Bless my heart ! I’m downright glad to 
seo you, sir,” he said, shaking Mr Gordon | 
heartily by the hand. ‘‘And you, too, 
miss,” turning to Ruby and receiving her. 
daintily gloved hand with almost an air of 
reverence. “It is long since the old house 
up yonder has known what it was to have a 
bright young face in it, and I know it'll do 
mother a heap of good to have you with us 
for a while.” 

Ruby knew he was thinking of the 
daughter, whom he had so loved, by the 
quiver of his chin and the sudden redden- 
ing of his eyes. 

*T have enjoyed every inch of the trip,” 
Ruby answered. ‘‘ The scenery is delight- 
fnl, and, if you have plenty of time, Mr 
Ruggles, I shall want you-to show me all, 
the pretty spots about Redville.” il 


» ©You shall g9 everywhere you want to. 
Dan and Tip’ll take you twelve miles an 
hour for as many hours in the day as you'll 
care to go. I ain’t exactly a Philadelphy 
gallant, but I'll do the honours the best 1 
‘know how,” Mr Buggies concluded, with 
'a rognish twinkle in his eyes. 

| Ruby laughed.” 

“J don’t know of asingle Philadelphia 
gallant that I'd be willing to have take 
your place,” she retorted ‘archly, though 
before’ the weok was out 'she tmiht’ have 
been willing to modify thab statement 
somewhat. 

The mgn actually blushed with pleasure 
at her words, and remarked in a confiden- 
tial aside to Mr Gordon, ‘‘She’s more likea 
dimond than a ruby,” a statement which 
amused her brother intensely. 

Arriving at the farm, which was a thrifty- 
looking catate with a wide, roomy, old- 
fashioned mansion, built upon a green knoll 
that looked like a carpet of emerald velvet, 
and which was surrounded by magnificent 
onks whose sheltering arms were stretched 
forth above it aa if in loving bonediction, 
Mrs Ruggles appeared in the doorway to 
greet her guests. 

She was a plain, motherly-looking woman, 
having kind, dark eyes, in which there was 
ashade of sadness. Her hair was white as 
snow, and drawn back from her brow in 
smooth, silken bands. Her face was rather 
pale, and had a care-worn look, but there 
was a gentle smile upon her lips that won 
Ruby’s heart at once. 


i She stepped forward and laid her arm! 
‘around the young girl’s shoulder as she! 
‘alighted from the carriage, while she looked 
‘earnestly into her face fora moment. Then | 
‘she stooped down and kissed her. - | 
But almost instantly she seemed to feel 
as if she had taken a great liberty, A 
| bright spot of colour settled in either cheek 
and she drow back with an apologetic 
smile, saying : 

“Vorgive me, my dear, but you look so 
sweet and lovable I ‘couldn’t help it, and 
you are very welcome to our home.” 

“Thank you, Mrs Ruggles,” Ruby re- 
turned, heartily. ‘You are very kind to 
greet me so cordially ; and what a beautitul 
place it is ! But excuse me, Mrs Ruggles, 
and let me introduce my brother, Mr Gor- 
don,” she concluded, turning to that.gentle- 
man, who was quietly awaiting an introduc- 
tion. ° Care: 

“T hope I see you well, sir,” said Mrs 
Ruggles, with hearty but old-fashioned 
politeness. 


Then she added, as a man came to take 
the horses, 

“Supper is about ready, but perhaps 
you'd like to come in and gob a Titel of the 
dust off first.” 


uby said she would, and the woman led 
her up stairs to a large, square chamber, 
with windows overlooking a magnificent 
western view that made the young girl ex- 
claim, with delight : “ 

“Oh, M.« Ruggles, what wonderful hills 
—what lovely valleys !” she cried, running 
to the window and looking out. . ‘* What a 
feast you must have all the year round.” 

“La, child, I’ve lived here all my life, 
and I suppose I’ve got so used to it all that 
it doesn’tseem very grand to menow, though 
most of people think it is, and Idon’timagine 
I should be willing to live anywhere else for 
a great while atatime. It’s home.” 

““Tt must be beautiful here in the winter 
when everything is covered with snow. 
Those tall mountains must seem almost like 
pillars in the temple of the Lord,” Ruby 
murmured, with her eyes fixed in a far- 
away, almost entranced gaze upon the dis- 
ant verdure-clad hills. 

The woman regarded her wonderingly for 
& moment after this reverent speech, and 
then stole away, leaving her to enjoy the 
beautiful scene undisturbed. 

But a little later the sound of a bell 
aroused her from her reverie, and, hastening 
to make some little change in her toilet, 
she went down to supper. 

Never before had a meal tasted so good as 
did that one eaten by the hungry travellers 
in tho cool, shady dining-room of the 
Ruggles mansion, with the last rays of the 
setting sun stealing in at one window and 
touching with their mellow radiance the in- 
viting table and the happy group gathered 
about it. . 


Such tender, luscious bread, with golden, 
June butter! Such peaches—great, yellow 
crimson - hearted Crawfords — peeping 
through their rich coat of Jersey cream ! 
Such farts and cake! And, best of all, the 
old-fashioned gingerbread, such -as her own 
grandmother used to make when sho was a 
little girl, Ruby thought she had never | 
tasted before, and she omphasised her com-, 
mendations by doing full justice to themany 
viands set before her. 

After tea she asked Mr Ruggles if she 
might go out to see the cows milked and 
take a peep into the stable and barn to see 
the horses and other stock, and her host, 
delighted with the interest she manifested 
in everything about her, displayed his pos- 
sessions to her with no small amount of 
pride, while Mr Gordon sab upon the 
verandah and smoked his cigar. 

“* Tt is perfectly lovely here,” Ruby said, 
as they came outintoa little dell where 
there was an enormous apple tree, and 
underneath it a well, with its antiquated 
sweep and bucket, which she asked her 
friend to send down into the depths for 
some of the icy water, and when it came 
up, sparkling and dripping, she put her 
red lips cagorly to its brim and drank her 
fill. 


“IT wish,” she added, “I had come to 
Redville early in the summer, instead of 
going to Cupe May and those other tiresome 
places.” 

** Do you, really ?” her companion asked, 
astonished. ‘ Why, T thought that Cape 
May was one of the grandest places in the | 
country !” 


**So it is,” Ruby returned ; ‘it is alto- 
gether too grand, and I got very tired with 
ull the fashion and ceremony of the place. 
Now, one could just have a good, lazy time 
up here, wear a simple print dressall day if 
one wanted to, and have plenty of beauty 
to feast one’s eyes upon. ‘The very air, woo, 
is like some magic elixir, and seems to give 
new life with every breath.” 

“ Well, now,” said Mr Ruggles, a look of 
surprise, mingled with something of satis- 
faction shining in_his honest eyes, “ that 
rather beats me! I thought all young folks 
liked them fashionable watering-places, 
with the dancing and dressing and all other 
fol-de-rols. But, bless me ! if you like it up | 
hore as well as you say, you shall ggme.and 
stay as long as you like next summér, and’ 
T guess it would sort of put a new life into 
us to havea bright breezy girl like you 
about the house.” 

“Thank you, Mr Ruggles; but take 
care that you are not too precipitate about 
giving your invitation, or I may take you 
at your word to your sorrow ; better wait 
until my week is up, I may make it too 
‘breezy’ for you,” Ruby retorted, laugh- 
ingly. * | 
ny guess not, and now we must begin 
to think about what we'll do’ while you’re 
here, I’m afraid it'll be a little dull for 
you with no young folks about, and of 
course J’ll have to leave mother to enter- 
tain you while I show your brother about 
the mines.” 


“You need not fear that { shall be 
dull, Mr Ruggles, with all this about me,” 
Ruby answered, as her eye roved from 
peak to peak and her lovely face lighted up 
with enthusiasm. 

Then as she glanced towards the road 
and saw some one approaching she started 
‘and asked : 
_ .“ Who is that? Are you going to have 
|more company ?” 

“Eh,” ojaculated tho farmer, bending 
a surprised look upon the pedestrian, who 
‘was a tall, finely-formed man, and who 
‘appeared to be coming directly towards 
| the farm-house with a strong, elastic tread 
‘and bearing a satchel’ in his hand. 
Why ! bless my heart! it does beat all! 
but, if my old eyes don’t deceive me, it’s 
Walter himself !” 
(To be Continued. } 


CHAPTER XL 
AN VENING RAWEE' 


vAsxp Water, sure enough, the new-comer 
proved to* be. 

Ruby hae recognised him the instant her 
veyes fell upgn him, and a happy Hétle thrill) 
‘had ron along her nerves at the theught of 
aneeting hime gain. 

it seemed ta her that he had changed | 
wince their last neeting—that he had grown 
*handsomer thas ever. His form was niore 
fully developed ; he was more n.anly in his 
beazipg, while Hare was an aiv of assurance 
about him which his 


ant independer 
svlf-sustaining life-of the last two years had 
servedino give him. 

Ruby arent torwart with realy covdiality 
to secon Mr Rueglys's hearty welcome, 
and Walter's face lighted with unmistakable 
pieasure as he looked wpon her. 

He thougst that she,-s90, was more lovely: 
than he hag ever seen her, with that soft 
ligts which came from he rosy western 
sky falling ground her; with that dainty 
pints in her cheeks and tye half shy hut 
pleaxd look ix her large tue eyes as she 
cue cowards bien. 

“Well, well, my boy, I'm eure this does 
my old eyes good,” said kfr Ruggles, 
shaking the young man’s hand ina way to 
cmphaaise his wouls most foreiyly, ‘* My 
luck is semething wonderful te day,” he 
added, with a smiling glance at Ruby, “ to 
have so much pleasara company. But how 
did you come? Ive just been dows: fo the 
depat to meet the eastern train, and we 
might have brought you along just a3 well 
as not.” 


“FT caine from the other way. I kave 
been to Cleveland, ou a little matter of 
business for Mry Conant: and, as I am to 
have a little vacation now, I thought I 
would come and apend it with you—that 
, if you will have me,” Walter said, with 
a look of smiling inquiry into his friend’s 
dace. 

s¢Of course we will have you, and be 
glad to get you. Bless my heart! I'd like 
to keep you «ii the time. But look here,” 
added the man, suddenly broughe to a 
sense of his responsibility as host—for he 
har not given Ruby a chance to say a word 
as yet—“ here is another young triend of 
mine; Miss Gordon—Mr Richardson.” 

Ruby now stepped forward, and held out 
her hand with a charming srile. 

“1 shall claim Mr Richardson as an old 
acquaintance, fox we have met bofore, aud 
Tam very gladte meet him again,” she 
said, frankly and cordially. 

“Thank “you,” Walter replied, while 
there came a deeper “glow upon his face, 
« andIam sure you will allow me to say 
that the pleasure is reciprocated.” 

«Well, now, this is pleasant,” interposed 
Ruggles, his benevolent face expressing 
his satisfaction. ‘I had no idea that you'd 
ever seen each other. Perhaps you know 
Mr Gordon, too,” he added, as he saw that 
gentleman approaching them, 

‘Oh, yes, Lhave met him many times, 
We are building his new house, you know,” 
Walter said, as he greoted him with respect- 
ful familiarity. : 

“T guess you'd like some supper, my boy, 
if you've walked all the way from Redville 
depot ; it’s more’n two miles. Come in. 
Mother'll be only too glad to give you the 


” 


a To 


And rmer picked up Walter's 
satchel, and led the way to the house, 
where his good wife greeted the young man 
in the most hospitable manner, and then 
hastened to sot before him as tempting an 
array of viands as her well-filled larder 
could supply. 

After Walter had refreshed his inner man 
the family all adjourned to the verandah, 
where it was but natural that the young 
people should seck each othet’s society, 
although the conversation was for a time 
general, 

“How are you impressed with Redville, 
Miss Gordon?” Walter asked, after awhile, 
thinking that Ruby would perhaps enjoy 
talking about something else beside the 
farm, stock, mines, and the price of coal, 
ete. 

“T have seen but very little of Redville,” 
she answered, ‘tas we only drove on the 
outskirts of the town in coming here ; but 
I think itis a delightful place”, « 

“Tt is, indeed. I use’ 45 gme here 


freauentl’ non I was a boy, for Uncle 
Ralbh always enjoyed the farm, and I have 
had many a good time among these grand 
old hills,” Walter replicd. 

“Phen you are a relative of Mr Ruggles,” 
Ruby remarked, feeling a little bit of curi- 
osity to hear from his own own lips just 
what relationship there did exist between 
them, 

“No, Iam in no way ated to him; 
but Mr Ralph Carpenter—who was the best 
friend I ever had since my mother died— 
was Mr Ruggles’s half-brother, and he 
always came here to spend a couplo of 
weeks during the summer.” 

“My Ralph Carpenter was Mr Edmund 
Carpenter's father, was he not?’ Ruby 
asked, 


Yes, he was. Miss Gordon, there is 
the prettiest little nook, with a eharming 
spring, a short distance from the house ; 
will you come and let me show it to you a 
Waller asked, suddenly changing the sub- 
ject: for it always made him unhappy to 
talk of Edmund Carpenter. 

“© Yes, indeed I shall be delighted to go,” 
Ruby said, rising to accompany him. 
“Good-bye, Robert,” she continued, casting 
ashy glance at her brotherover her shoulder. 
« My Richardson is going to show me some 
of the attractions of the place.” 

And nodding gayly to her host and 
hostess, she tripped down the steps with 
Walter, and the two wandered away in the 
gloaming by themselves. 

Ashort distance below the house a tiny 
mountain brook or rill went flowing close 
beside the road. 

‘A little beyond, Walter turned in at a 
pair of bars and’ Jed his companion to a 
Jovely, shady spot where a spring, clear as 
crystal, bubbled out from beneath a huge 
flat rock, and where a thrifty hivch tree had 
grown up beside it in a curious way, nature 
in some unaccountable freak having curved 
and twisted its trunk so as to form a very 
comfortable but rustic seab, 


o Walter seated Raky upon his. and then 
threw himself upon the:vock heside her. : 

‘All about them there was a soft carpet of | 
moss, gathered here and theve with groat 
clusters of graceful ferng, while the thick 
oliage of the trees above them made a: 
‘chaning silver bower—a veritable lovers’ | 
aetreat. 


er ea eS he 


| You said truly, Mr ‘Richardson, this 
Lis indeed the prottiest little nook I have 
arer seon—a spot fit for Litariia horself and 
ier fairy train to keep .their xevels in,” 
Ruby said, as, with a little sigh of delight, 
ghe leaned buck against the trunk of the 
iya>, charmed by the deauty oi the place 
janv the soft music of the water as it rippled 
ove the stones ab her feet. 

Do not suggest the possibility of this 
place being frequented by faixles, Miss 
Gordon,” Walter returned, laughing, “ for 
some vindictive Oberon might resent our 
trespass and send his mischievous elves to 
pewitch us with somo uncany spell.” 

Raby flushod, for the young mar’s words | 
made “her remember fair Hermia’a and 
Lysantter’s wanderings in the wool, and 
tho sly sriek which sportive Puck jlayed 
upon them, 

Rather,” Walter continued, breaking a 
long, slender, feathory fern, twisting it 
into a eirde, and tying it with a blad> of 
grass, “let me make you a chaplet, aad 
crown yor“ Queen of the Glen.” sid 

He held itout toher as he ceasedspeaking, 
hile his eyes kindled ui the pretty pictwee 
shich she mede, sitting with such guace- 
teal abandon.iv her rustic seat. 

Ruby smile? and bent her head toward 
hyn to receive tis offering. 

+*T wonder hew it would seem to be really 
a qacen,” she eid. 

“Walter droppo) the dainty cirelet upon 
hor row, saying, with playful ceremony : 

“Bair maid, F wown theo queen of this 
mountain glen, and, with this emerald dia- 
dem, 1 pray thee accept a willing subject’s 
dying allegiance.” 

Ruby Gordon did wb dream bow lovely 
she locked with the sot rings of her golden 
hair poeping out from under the delicate 
green of the dainty wreath encircling her 
amall bead. 


Her eyes gleamed with amusement over 
the mocl: coronation, her face shone, fair as 
a pearl. in the dim light, thongh there wa: 
an exquisite color in her checks, called there 
by the admiring look of ker companion, 
while her scaglet lips were parted in a In- 
minous sinile. 

She had in her hand a Inillians spray of 
sumae leaves, which she had plucked on 
the way thither, and with this she gently 
touched her companion upon the shoulder, 
and, adopting the eeremonious tone that he 
had used, replied : 

“Sir Knight, your promise of loyalty is 
fiaciously received, and I herchy invest 
you with the office of prime minister to the 
queen. But, jesting apart,” she added, 
“T shall consider this my own especial 
nook after this, and come here every day 
while T remain at the farm.” 

“Shall you be here long?” Walter 
eagerly asked, his face lighting. 

* Yes, for a week or so.” 

«Then I shall have the pleasure of show- 
ing you other lovely places, for Tam to hase 
a vacation of two wee mnd—L was det: ud- 
tay to spend it hi 

Ruby’s heart qu 

It would be very delightful, she thought, 
to yond a couple of weeks among those 
wonderful mountains with Walter Richard- 
son for a companion and gnide. But some. 
thing in fis last words and in the hest 
tation with which they were uttered made 
her glance at him searchingly. 

His cyes were downcast, and he seemed 
to have grown suddenly thoughtful. 

“Tam sure it will be pleasant to have an 
addition to our party, Iam glad you have 
come, Mr Richardson,” #he said, with frank 
cordiality. 


‘ened its pulsations, 


Are you? Iwas fearing I might seem 
almost like an intrader. Ave you sure you 
did not say that out of mere politeness, 
Miss Gordon 7 Walter asked, smiling, but 
thrilling with delight at her words. 

“Quite sure. I never indulge in polite 
fictions,” Ruby gravely replied ; then she 
added, to change tho subject: “But, 
please, Mr Richardson, tell me something 
about the new house. Is it going to be 
very, rery nice 2” 

“Indeed it is. It will be one of the 
most elegant residences in all the 
suburbs.” 

And Walter entered at once upon an 
enthusiastic description of the new building | 
that was highly entertaining to his fair 
companion. 

“(Mr Richardson, I believe you have a 
real Jove for your work. You seem to enter 
heart and soul into it,” she remarked, 
when at length he concluded : 

“ Tam enjoying my work very much this 
year. Last year it was rather hard, as I 
was engaged simply in learning the cav- | 
penter’s trade,” Walter returned, 
| © That must have been very hard. Was 
it necessary ?” Ruby inquired. 
| Yes, in order to acquire a thorough 
and practical knowledge of my business, 
‘and I was determined’ to have that any- 
way.” 

You were never used to such work, T 

| am told, until after Mr Carpenter dicd. 1b 
seems a great pity that—matters could not 

have been arranged differently for you,” 
Ruby said, yet most afraid she had toughad | 

‘upon the topic she ought to have left 
alone. 

“¥ do not think that 1 regret bein, 
obliged to work my way up in the world, 
Walter replied, after a moment of thought, 


‘*T am sure I shall feel better satisfied 
with myself in the end than if Uncle Ratph 
had left me a portion of his fortune, It 
might have made me both selfish and in- 
dolent ; and such people,” he concluded, 
with a smile, ‘donot amount to much in 
| the world.” 
«T think itis very brave of you to take 
‘that view of the matter,” Ruby replied, 
thoughtfully. 
ee My mother used to tell me when I was 
a little boy,” Walter went on, won to speak 
more confidentially by the young girl's in- 
terest, “to learn to depend upon myself, 
for there would come a time in life when I 
should need all the strength of character 
that 1 could cultivate, She used to en- 
treat me, too, to strive to become a 
thoroughly good man, never to be guilty 
of an ignoble act, but to strive to make my- 
self respected and honoured by good men 
and women. I thought her all that was 
pure and perfect while she lived, and I have 
tried to treasure and practise her precepts 
since she died ” 

Ruby thought him very noble as she 
listened to this earnest speech, and sho 
could not help drawing an unfavourable 
comparison between him and the man who, 
she believed, had done him a great wrong. 
Edmund Carpenter seemed very inferior to 
this strong, true man, who had bent all his 
energies toward making the most of himself 
and the not very flattering prospects that 
had been his during the last two years. 

“Your mother must have been very 
lovely,” she said, in a low, moved tone, 

“She was, both in person and character,” 
Walter returned, a tender light coming 
into his eyes. “I have a picture of her 
as she was at twenty; and some time, if 
you care to seo it, 1 will show it to you. 
She has eyes and hair very much like yours, 


Miss Gorton. My father 1 do not remem. | 
ber. He died when I was very young, and | 
;my delicate mother was left with no re- 
| gources save a life insurance policy for a 


| thansond lolinrs This, .of course, was 
almost nothing, and though she tried to 
eke ib out hy giving music Jeesons, and-~ 
after dhe became too ill to do that—by 
making artificial flowers, it vas soon gono, 
and poverty and want stared us in tho 
face, She died of consumption when } was 
ten years.eld,” 

« Aud had she no relatives or frisnds who 
would help her?” quesied Ruby, ix tones of 
sympathy, . 

4«No; but I am atcaid I am wearying 
you with so much personal history.” 

“Indood you are not; please go on, FT 
am deeply interested,” Buby said, eagerly. 


“My mother was an orphan whey my 
father married Lor,” Walter continued, “and 
his friends were very muck displeased with 
the mateh; they were very aristocratic 
in their notions, ] believe, and cousicered a 
poor and friendless irl far beneath them ix 
station, aud disowned iny father for the act, 
They live, or did live, in Baltimore, and 
were very wealthy. I fecl that I know 


very little abou yt s 
always backwaid in speaking of them, imd 
what little I do know I gathered fiom 
casual remarks which she dropped from time 
to time. I have thought of late there 
might be something connected with thom 
which I ought to know, for the night that 
Mr Carpenter died he told me that he had 
something to say to me that my 
mother wished me to know when JT 
became of age, We was stricken spoech- 
less, howt ‘ever, before he could communicate 
it to me,” 

“Oh, how sorry Lam?" evied Ruby, iv- 
pulsively ; “it might have been something 
very important.” 

«‘Ifit was simply to make known to me 
who my relatives are, and where 1 could 
find them, it would not have amounted to 
anything,” returned Walter; ‘* for,” 
str ightening himself haughtily, T would 
have “spent my lite wor! king upon the high- 
way before T would have sought aid from 
them.” 

Ruby clapped her bands softly in ap- 
plause st this demonstration of spirit: 
then she said, with a bitle laugh of 
triumph; 

“Some day, perhaps, they will ho proud 
to «ck you, Mr Richardson, and £ believe 
that you alc as far above them in true 
nobility as they have appeared to consider 
themselves above your lovely mother.” 

“Yow ave very goud to say so, Miss 
Gordon, and I thank you for the kind in- 
terest that you have manifested in my 
mple story, But is it not sirange that 
wealth and position, which are often at- | 
tained only by the fluctuations of trade, 
should he so much more highly estectacd | 
than real moral worth 2” 


“Tdo not helieve they ae, Mr Richard- 
son, only among supet ficial people, or among 
those who have been wrongly educated,” 
Ruby responded, thoughtfully, ‘Tome a 
true and noble man or woman ig a person to 
be revered. Money and position, I know, 
are gient advantages under certain cirenm- 
stances, but they are not to Le compared 
with honour or a strong, brave character” 
—like yours, she wanted to add, but did 
not. “I would rather Jose every dollar of 
my fortune~1 would ratha my brother 
should lose all he is wor th than be convicted 
of a mean or dishonorable act.” 

Walter Richardson mentally crowned 
the beautiful girl as ‘Sa queen among 
women ” for these noble eentiments, and, 
if he truth had been told, she became, 
from that moment, queen of his heart as 
well. 

She arose almost immediately, saying, 
with a smile: 

“Well, we have drifted into rather 
serious vein; but it is getting quite dark, 
and Dam afraid our friends will think we 
are wnappreciative of their hospitality to 
leave them so long on this fist evening.” 

Walter sprang to his feet to attend her, 
and together they wended their way be 
to the farm-house in the twilight, feeling 
that they had become better xequainted 
with each other during this one brief in- 
terviey than during all their previous 
mectiugs, while, to one heart at least, life 
was for ever changed by that delightful 
interchange of thouzht beside the mountain 
spring on that lovely autumnal evening. 
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| CHAPTER XI. 

| A MOUNTAIN RIDE. 

Sucit a delightful week followed. 

| The weather was perfect. It seemed as 

f there never had been such beautiful 
| September days, ‘crown jewels of the 
year,” Ruby called them, for scarecly a 
‘cloud obscured the sky during all that 

delectable time, and every morning the 
young giv) was up with the lark to sce the 
—2 sight which sho had previously | 
very rarely enjoyed, 

“The witches have cast their beauty- 
spell over her since she came up hee; 
though what for is more’n T can tell, for 
she was as sweet as an angel before,” 
Farmer Ruggles remarked to his wife, one 
morning, as Ruby tripped into the dining- 
room, absolutely bewildering in her dainty 
white wrapper with a bunch of cardinal 
flowers—Walter’s morning gift~fastened 
‘in her belt. 

Robert Gordon overheard theremark, and 
smiled wisely at the sentiment of the good 
math 

He lind not beea blind during the few 
days of their visit there. He had discovered 
Walter’s growing attachment for his beanti- 
ful sister, and he hai begun to ‘realise also 
that she was happier in his society than she 
had ever been before. 

He liked the young man. He had learnt 
considerable regarding his history from Mr 
Ruggles, and he admired his energy and in-_ 
dependence as wellas his honour and manli- 
ness. He resolved that if Ruby should 
learn to love this noble young man, he 
would never lay a straw in the way of her 
happiness, even though he possessed no- 
thing but his honest heart and good right 
hand to offer ] 


So he smiled indulgently when they 
arranged to go off upon little excursions by 
themselves, and he went to the mines, or 
over the farm, or down to the village with 
Mr Ruggles, who appeared to think it was 
all right, only he could not refrain from 
remarking once, with a quizzical glance at 
Ruby, that he ‘guessed there was one 
Philadelphia gallant who could make his 
place good after all.” 

Ruby blushed rosily at this shaft, but 
she shook her golden head at him, and 
retorted, with an arch glance at Walter : 

“That was very naughty of you, Mr 
Ruggles, when you know my inquisitive 
brother has monopolised all your time, and 
T should have fared hard if that same 
Philadelphia gallent had not taken pity on 
me.” 

Mr Ruggles only nodded a smiling re- 
turn to her for this vepartee ; but he went 
away chuckling to himself, and murmuring 
that he guessed ‘pity had precious little 
to do in the matter, any way.” 

The day before the Gordons were to re- 
turn home, Walter asked the farmer if he 
would trust him to drive his span -tho 
young couple had been using a single 
buggy on_theixy excursions—and allow him | 
to take Ruby to see a beautiful natural | 
bridge thab spanned a mountain stream 
some twelve miles distant. 

‘* Yes, indeed,” the man replied, heartily, 
«Td trust you with anything I have in the 
world, my boy; and as J know the horses 
are gentle, and tho roads safe, though 
steep in spots, you shall have them, and 
welcome. It’s a pretty trip,’ he added; 


‘and I'm right glad you thought to take 
Miss Gordon to see the bridge. Perhaps 
Mr Gordon would like to go along, too,” 

But that gentleman was more interested 
in coal-beds, and sinking of shafts, etc., 
than in natural bridges, and remarked that 
he thought they would do very well without 
him. 

Mr Ruggles informed them, however, that 
a gentleman and his wife, who were visiting 
about a mile below them, were intending to 
make the sae trip that day, and doubtless 
would be glad of company. So the young 
couple waited until the strangers made their 
appearance, and then went off with a basket 
of lunch, ‘such as,” Walter said, “only 
good Mother Ruggles knew how to pub 
up.” 

The day was perfection itself; the air 
pure and invigorating 3 and the horses sped 
over the mountain road ata spanking pace, 
as if realising that youth and vigour were be- 
hind them, and would not be content to jog 
along in any prosy fashion, 

Every mountain was gorgeous with 
antumnal colouring, for the foliage was at its 
height of splendour, 

Ruby was in ceslasies. 

“[ never betore saw so nmch beauty,” 
she ericd, rapturously; “and I helieve I will 
never go to a fashionable watering-place 
again, Nature is far more charming. 1 
will yo yo the mountains, ‘Their zrandeur 
impresses me as nothing else ever cid.” 

“Would you like to live among them 
always? Walter asked. 

“No, I hardly think I should,’ she 
answered, thoughtfully, ‘* I believe Ishould 
miss the advantages of city life. It must 
he very lonely here in the winter, when one 
would have to be shut away in the house a 
reat deal of the time; but it is very nice 


mm summer, if one can have pleasant com- 
pany.” 

‘You ave fond of society, Miss Gordon.” 

“Yes, Tam; ¥ am free to confess it,” 
Ruby answered, smiling, ‘I love life, 
sparkle, gaiety, and I believe I am fitted 
for society. I imagine that my mission 
lieg in the great busy world where I liv 

“Your mission 7” questioned Walter, in 
surprise, 

The idea of this bright winsome girl— 
who seemed made only for sunshine and 
pleasaie—having a “mission” in life, had 
never oceurred to him, 

“Yes; don't you think that everybody 
has a aission, My Richardson?’ “Ruby 
asked, lifting a pair of very carnest eyes to 
his face. 

“T suppose that every one ought to have 
some aim or purpose in life,” he replied, 
musingly, 

““Yes, indecd ; everybody ought,” she 
said, decidedly. ** But that is a little dif- 
ferent from what T mean. One can have an 
“aim and purpose ’ in life, and yet be wholly 
sellish, My tea is, that everyone has heen 
appointed some especial work to do outside 
of one's self, and it we neglect to do it, we 
miss the chief purpose for which we were 
put into the warld. Have you ever thought 
of it?” 

“Not exactly in that way,” Walter re- 
plied,“ F have always felt that I wanted 
to make the mozt of myself, mentally and 
morally, and to educate myself for that 
position to which T was best adapted and 
where F could do the most good.” 


“Thal amounts to about the ame 
thing,” said Ruby; “but ib is very 
hard to decide that question. Now, 
I have nob made up my mind that I 
am especially fitted for anything. But 
one thing I have discovered that T can 
do, when I try, and that is, to make those 
around me happy. That is why I like 
plenty of company. I enjoy _making 
people and things harmontse. Tf I seo 
persons sad or discontented, I like to say 
or do something to lifé the clouds and 
make them feel comfortable. Ihave often’ 
wondored what my rcr/ work in the world 
is to be, I do not believe that it has 
come tome yet. Ihave always lived such 
a pleasant, sunny life, with no care or 
wouble, I have sometimes felt that I was 
a very useless piece of humanity, so it has 
seemed to me that the very least T could 
do was to try and make happy those with 
whom I come in contact.” 

Walter regarded her with almost a fecling 
of yeverence. 

It was sufficient to make him happy 
simply to have her sitting there beside him, 
with that sweet, carnest expression upon 
her jovely face, and to listen to the beau- 
tifnl thoughts that fell from her lips. 

He was surprised that such grave reftec- 
tions and questionings should have a place 
in her pretty head, and she scemed iex- 
pressihly charming and attractive to him in 
this unusual mood. 

“Tf this world were only full of such 
people, what a delightful place it would 
be !” he remarked, a tender smile curling 
his expressive mouth. 


“Tt is a delightful place to me, any way,” 
Ruby answered, brightly. ‘‘T suppose I 
find it so because everybody is so Kind to 
me; but I know that there is a great deal 
of sadness and hardship in it, and the 
knowledge often troubles me. I wonder 
why it need to beso. It must be very hard 
to be poor—to be i and in want. I have 
always had plenty of money ; Ihave always 
been well, and my brother has guarded me 
from every trouble.” 

“Ave your parents living?’ Walter 
asked. | 

“No. My father died before my birth, 
and I lost my mother when I was very 
young ; so Robert has been everything to 
me all my life. I could imagine no greater 
sorrow coming to me than that of losing my 
noble brother,” she concluded, with a sigh, 
and a wistful expression clouding her young 
face, as if the shadow of some coming evil 
had suddenly fallen upon ber, 

“Yours has indeed been a very bright 
and beautiful life thus far, and I wish that 
it may be so until the end,” Walter said 
earnestly. 

“Thank you,” Ruby replied, a smile 
chasing the graver expression from her face ; 

“but perhaps that might not be just the 

best thing forme. Now, what good fortune 
can I wish for you?” 

The young man’s face kindled at this 
question. He longed to tell her that the 
best fortune that could possibly come to him 
would be to win the love of her own pure, 
true heart ; to have the assurance that some 
day she would become his wife, to walk 
with him through life, and help to ennoble it 
with the constant interchange of such grand 
and holy sentiments as he had enjoyed to- 
dav. 


* But he could not say this to her now, if | 
indeed, he should ever dare to aspire to so 
much. 

“Wish,” he said, bending to look into 
her eyes, and speaking very carnestly, 
“that I may grow to be so noble and good 
that I may ever be worthy of your friend- 
ship and esteem.” 


“You are worthy of that now,” she an- 
swored ; ‘tand I have always felt since we 
first met that day on the horse-car, that T 
ghould be glad to have you for my friend.” 

“Have you?” Walter said, eagerly. 
“Thank you for telling me, You do not 
know how much good you have done sue py 
saying so.” ‘ 

“Tt was a very little thing to tell,” 
retuned, shyly, with a finsh on her ey 
for his manner had expressed a preat deal. ‘ 

‘A little thing to you, perhaps ; 
when a fellow is all “alone in the world "ie 
Wwifles, especially if they ave kindly triflr 7 
sometimes amount fo a great deal,” 2° 
young man returned, with a quivor oe fo L 

el 


ing in his voice that betrayed how much 
the kindly little speech had been to him. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
WHAT THE ECIIOES SAID. 


Trey had been slowly ascending a high 
hill during the conversation just recorded, 
but now they had reached the top, and 
Ruby turned to look back over the way they 
had come, and, as she uttered a cry of 
delight, Walter stopped the horses to give 
her an opportunity to appreciate the view. 

The cariiage behind them halted also, 
and those four people were held spell- 
bound by a picture such as one reads about 
sometimes, but seldom secs. 

There were hills everywhere, with rich 
|little valleys between, each one, in its 
| dress of varied hues, lke some superb gem 
that catches a thousand lights from the 
diadem in which itis set. All the beauty 
of a glorious summer seemed concentrated 
in the magnificent scene, A  beautifal 
viver, winding in and ont like a thread of 
silver embroidered in quaint designs on 
Nature’s vesture, scemed almost like a thing 
of life as it glittered and sparkled in the 
sunshine, while here and there along its 
banks, thrifty villages nestled lovingly 
among the emerald, and ruby, and gold, 
with now and then a heavenward-pointing 
spire, which told that Nature’s beauty- 
dispensing God was not forgotten in the en- 
joyment of His bountiful gifts. Above and 
over all was the deep blue vault of heaven, 
spotted with white, fleecy clouds that made 
shifting and fantastic shadows over hill ané 
dale. 
“Did you 
before?” said Ruby, un 


see anything like it 
her breath. 


“Yes, for Thayve looked upon the same 
seene many timer. T[ never tire of it, 
however, and I was sme you would 
appreciate it,” he replied. 

“ Appreciate it! It is delight simply to 
look upon so munch beauty.” 

“ Indeed it is,” the young man agreed, 
but he was thinking morc of the loveliness 
of the expressive face, with its earnest eyes, 
fluctuating colour and tenderly smiling 
lips, upon which he was gazing, than of 
the view below them. 

Ruby flushed. She could not fail to 
perceive that his interest was centied in 
her. 

“Such wonderful hills,” she murmured, 
“See how they sit, each in its place as if 
enthroned an cternal king and crowned 
with glory from the beginning. Oh, Mr 
Richardson, what a vave pleasure you are 
giving me to-day.” 

“T wish I might give you pleasure every 
day of your life, if 1 could but ozcasionally 
win such a charming return,” Walter re- 
sponded, ina thrilling tone, his luminous 
eyes betraying how deeply she had stirred 
the inmost feclings of his heart. 

‘© F shall never regret it,” she said, turn- 
ing away fiom his eager look, for her cheeks 
were flushing beneath it. Then she added ; 
“* Ave we far fron the bridge now 

‘*No, we can soon be there. Are you 
ready to goon?” 

Yes,” she assenled, casting one more 
lingeting look behind her; and on they 
went over the top of the mountain, and 
bevan to descend on the other side. 


Shotly after, Walter tuned aside from 
the road into an opening space where the 
underbrush had been cleared from benvath 
three noble oaks, and, dismounting, hitched 
to a ponderous ring that had been 
ven into one of the trees for that pur- 


is a favourite resort for parties,” 
Walter explained, as he performed tho 
same service for Mr Marshall, the gentle- 
man who had aecomplained him hither, 
“and you perceive that arrangements have 
been made for their convenience,” 

He then assisted Ruby to alight, and 
led the way along a well-trodden path, 
through a thick growth of pine and cedar, 
toward the natural emiosity which he had 
come to show her. 

They were obliged to walk some distance, 
and at length they came out near what ap- 
peared to be a gorge, where huge boulders 
and masses of rock rose up on cither sido 
far above them, and then sloped away be- 
neath into what seemed to be a fathomless 
abyss. 

‘A little farther on and Ruby uttered an 
exclamation of astonishment ; for before and 
far above them, spanning the gorge, with a 
perfect and symmetrical arch, was a beauti- 
ful, moss - grown, ivy - draped bridge. 
fashioned by Nature’s own hand. 

‘Oh, how little it makes one fect!” said 
the young girl, in an awed tone, while her 
eyes roved wp over the almost perpendicular 
Mountain side opposite them, where, in 
some places, the gigantic walls of granite 
seemed as smooth as if they had been cloven 
with some ponderous instrument of steel. 


“Yes, indeed,” observed Mr Marshall. 
“Man seems but an atom, compared with 
such a scene; and yet he has power to 
subdue and make subserve his needs even 
such stupendous things as those solid moun- 
tains and rocks.” 

“J think we will deposit our baskets in 
some safe spot, for they will be a burden to 
us: then I will take you under the arch, 
and let you look up. You will then geb 
some idea of the height of the stracture. 
How high do you suppose it is from the 

bottom of that abyss?” Walter asked. 

“TJ am sure I have no idea,” replied 
Ruby; ‘more than a hundred feet, per- 
haps.” 

Her companion laughed. 

“Do you see that large flat rock which 
projects about midway over the chasm ?” 

“Yes,” 

«Well, that is more than two hundred 
feet below tho bridge, and a line of three 
hundred more will barely reach to the 
bottom of the cavern below.” 

“T cannot imagine ib,” returned Ruby, 
with a look of wonder. 

“You will realise it when you stand 
upon that flat rock. Have you nerve 
enough to go to the edge and look down ?” 
Walter asked, as the party moved on. 

“Yes,” the young girl replied, “GE you 
hold my hand, and promise to keep me 
trom falling,” 

Walter's face flushed. 

“T do not neoi to promise that,” he said, 
inalow tone. ‘You know I would let no 
harm come to you.” 

‘A thrill ran through Ruby’s heart at these 
low, earnest words, and her lovely eyes 
dvooped beneath the light that had 
suddenly leaped into his. 


a ed 


‘Presently ‘they reached the tablo-rock 
which Walter had pointed out to them. 

“Tt is much larger than I thought,” re- 
marked Mr Marsball, as he stepped upon 
it, and looked around him with some sur- 

ise. 

«Tb measures a hundred feet across,” 
snid Walter, smiling. Will you come to 
the edge and look down ?” 

Mr and Mrs Marshall thought: "00 gia 
not cave to ; they could soo a!" whey f 4 
whero they were ; bub ™ 40 hp Rabun 
Took down into they | suby tas eager! 

Walter led’? ~#® awe-inepiring depths. 
mass of -_-a0t_to where a huge shaft or 
bh zevk arose as a support to the 


tO 
| Bis is tho safest place to look over,” 
he said, * Ave you sure you will not gob, 
dizzy? Perhaps it will be wiser not to look 
after 41), 
Gh, Lwould nob miss it for anything 
|Z ant to see all there is to see, now chat 
‘am here,” she retuned, cagorly. 
tePhen give me your haud and do nob 
feav, for T shall brace myself against this 
,| rock, aud you will be perfectly safe.” 
Buby placed hor hand unhesitatingly in 


his, and his fingurs closed over it in a strong, 
assuring clasp, whilo a thrill of ploasure ran 
through him at this ovidenco of her implicit 
trust in him, 

— Then Ruby leaned forward and looked 
into the chasm, and her heart almost ceased 
its beating as she thus realised something 
of the immonsity of space between that 
shelf upon which she was standing and those 
weird depths below. 


( To be Continued. } 


UHAPTER XU. (Contixuep.) 


Regy stood motionless theve for more than 
cinated by 


a minute. She was almost fa 
the hotror of the plac: and the possibilities 
of impending peril. How little a thing, 
sho theught, would serve to precipilate her 
upon those cruel rocks, whose sharp and. 
rageert points she could just discern reach- 
ine up out of the gloomy depths, She 
tried to imagine what the sensation would 


be to fall from such «a height - to feel one’s 


f 


self going down, down, down. She 


wondered how long it would taxe to reach 
the bottom, and if one would be apt to lose 
consciousness before the awful crash could 
come. 

A nervous thiill ran throngh her like 
electiicity, and her little fingers closed 
almost convulsively around Walter's, as 
she drew back from the abyss and lifted a 
white, awed face to his. 

Are you frightened?” he asked, 
anxiously, as he drew her stil farther 
away. 

“No, not veally frightened ; though I 
should be if you were not here,” she 
answered, naively, and still clinging to 
him. asifin him lay all her strength and 
piotection. “It is very awe-inspiring,” 
she added, with a long-drawn breath ; 
‘how dreadful it would be to fall into 
rt place.” 


“'No one has ever fallen here.” 

“No, but Ihave read of those who have 
fallen into the crevasses of glaciers among 
the Alps, and I never realised before what 
such a fall would be.” 

“You cannot realise it now, I hope,” 

Valter responded, gently, for her colour 
had nov yeb returned. 

“7 suppose not,” she answered smiling, 
© burt Thave a more vivid idea of it than 1 
ever had before.” 

“ Look up,” her companion said, desirous 
of chasing the unpleasant expression from 
her mind. 

Ruby obeyed. | 

“ How wonderful !" she cried ; ‘fT never 
woul] have believed it was so high, looking 
ab the arch from aw distance. How very 
Jictls we should appear to anyone standing 
there above us!” 

Yes, indeed ; veritable atoms or pigmies. 
Bui I have another surprise for you.” 

“ Another! How much pleasure you are 
giving me, Mr Richardson !” 
sain that luminous light, which she had 
seen once before, sprang into his eyes: for 
the young man longed to tell her that she 
had euntributed more of pleasure to his 
life in that short week than he had known 
dwaing all the die uy two years since Ralph 
Carpenter died. 

He looked around for their companions, 
hut they had moved away to some httle 
distance, and were seated upon a boulder 
enjoying ina quiet way the grandeur of the 
seepery all about them. 


May Leall you by your first name just 
for once, Miss Gordon?” Walter asked, a 
peculiar gentleness in his tones.“ 1 have 
a desire tu know how it will sound repeated 
among these grand old rocks.” 

+ Oh! is there an echo 7” exclaimed Ruby, 
inanelighted tone, as she comprehended 
his meaning. 

Yos, there in a very fine one; it will 
repeat u-clf ab lewst fifteen times when the 
conditions are favourable.” 

coThat is charming! Yes, use my name 
if you hike ;” and the gitl hent her pretty 
Jeeid in a listening: attitude to catch the 
eho, but there was no lack of colour in her 
fuce now. 

Walte: tilled his lung, and called out the 
name that he had learned to love so well, 
and the echoe-, catching up the sound, 
1, Ruby, Ruby,” with a strange, 
tende. ca lence, that brought a deeper flush 
to the owner’ cheeks; and an unusual 
fitter to her hem; while it seemed to the 
youn, man as if numbeiless elves and 
Sprites, invisible inhabitants of the place, 
vo.e -honting it back and foth with a 
peculiar significance, as if in mockery of the 
seciet they had discovered and were bound 
to betray. 

*Jantrwonderful ’” Ruby ceried ; * you 
can hardly believe that people are not con- 
cealed allabont you, wilfully mocking you, 
like a boy of whom [used to reud in my first 
reader, when Lwas a little ginl I could 
almo-t believe in the existence of ghosts if 
T were alone. Now ] am going to call 
yor 


And opening her red lips she shouted out 
his name with all the strength of her 
steal voice, and those tones and the 
sompanying echoes rang iu his ears for 
month- afterward. 
They tried many words after that. Ruby 
sang sweet bird-like notes md clapped her 
hands. Walter whistled, and, gathering a_ 
handful of stones, they threw them into the 
chasm and listened to the reverberations 
which they produced as they went bound- 
ing from rock to rock in the depths below. 
At last, wearicd with the sport, they re- 
joined {hein companions, and W altor pr 
posed they have their lunch before ascend- 
ing to the bridge. | 
This they allagiecd to, for even our young | 
friends were very unpoetically hungry, and 
ager to inspect the contents of Mrs 
Ruggles’s well-filled basket. 
alter brought the carriage robes and 
spread them upon the grass, where thoy 
spent a social half-hour refreshing them 
selves and chatting upon various interest- 
ing topies. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A NARROW BAUAPIL 


Leycn over, Walter brought water from 
ry spting near by, and which his 

iends preferred to the cold coffee and tea 
which they had found with the other 
content» of their baskets, and then he 
asked Ruby tf she felt equal to climbing to 
the top of the hidge, 

“Ts that question intended as a sarcasm 
upon the amount of Mrs Ruggles’s good 
things that I have manage: to dispose of 2” 
she asked, laughing. but with a saucy toss 
of her head. 

“No, indeed ; I should not presume to 
indulre in anything of the kind after my 
own depredations upon that basket,” Walter 
returned, “but I thought the climb might 
be wearisome for you.” 

“Oh, T shall not mind that, and it does 
not look so very fav; although I have 
learned that distances are very deceptive 
in this region.” 

«The ascent is not difficult; the only 
trouble will he that you may grow dizzy 
from the immense height,” 

“ My head is nob a very giddy one, as I 
think I have already proved,” Ruby re- 
turned, tossing it gayly. ‘Iam not apt to 


tae it, as tho boys say’, dver anything. So 
f you will take the troable' to pilot me I 
am ready to begin my pilgtitage.” 

The ascent was steep, butt there was a 
good path all the way up, fo many fest 
passed back and forth-that way during tho 
| summer-time. 
| But Mr Marshall was not very strong, 
having been somowhat of an invalid that 
season, and he gave out before half the 
distance was accomplished. and his wife 
vould not go on without him, hence our 
young people were obliged to proceed alone, 

This was no hardship to them, though 
they were sorry their frionds should lose the 
fine view thab was to be obtained from 
the bridge. 

The top was at length gained, when 
Walter turned and again held out his hand 
to Ruby. 

Let me steady you until you geb ac- 
customed to it,” he said, and she unhesi- 
tatingly complied with a trustful little smile 
that sct all his pulses bounding. 

The arch was perhaps fifteen or sixteen 
feet in width, though, owing to the greab 
height and the length of iis span, ib ap- 
peared much narrower, 

“Oh, what a fearful height,” Ruby said, 
under her breath, as she looked half fear- 
“Tb seems almost like 
» Then, glanc- 


“Yes, many people: Ihave been over 
once, bub 1 hardly think it is a safe ox- 
ploit, for a little giddiness, a single misstep 
might send one to the bottom of the ravine, 
while there is no way of egress on the oppo- 
site side, as you perecive; the a is 
almost perpendicniar.” 

“JT do not believe that anybody has 
crossed it this year,” Ruby remarked, “for 
the moss grows like a carpet over it, and 
the ivy, trailing all about, looks as if nota 
single leat had been disturhed.” 

Walter called her attention to the view 
to be obtained on both sides of the Lridge, 
and where they could get some idea of the 
immense gorge, which some violent up- 
heaval or convulsion of nature must have 
opened there in the very heart of the 
mountain in the ages past. 

It was a weird yet beautiful and im. 
pressive scene, for the gorgeous tints of 
autumn were everywhere, and made bright 

‘ani lovely pictures and contrasts against 
the grey and mogs-grown rocks, 

‘How prettily that tree grows out over 
the edge of the rocks,” said Kuby, calling 
Walter's attention to a birch not far from 
them, “while those wreaths of red and 
yellow woodbine trailing over it make it 
very picturesque. Oh! and L really believe 
there are some Cladonia Rankiferine, or 
reindeer lichen, grawing at the foot of it! 
Lmust have them—they are fine specimens 
and very rare,” and without a thought of 
the danger lurking on every hand, intent 
only upon gaining possesion of thetreasares 
that she had discovered, she sprang for- 
ward to eather them. 


Walter did not comprehend any danger, 
The roots of the tree did not seem to be 
very near the Inink, though tho uppor 
portion of the trunk and branches overhung 
it. Yet, if they had bub known it, the 
rock sloped away treacherously there, and 
was convealed by rank growth of woodbine, 
which entwined all abont the tree. 

« Tet me get them for you, Miss Gordon,” 
Walter said, stepping forward. ‘1 cannot 
bear to see you run the slightest risk.” 

But she was alveady on her knees at the 
foot of the tice, and she looked up at him 
with a bright little laagh. 

“T will be very careful,” she said. 
“Sce! 1 have hold of the trunk of the tree 
yery firmly, and these lichens are very 
choice and tender. Idare not trust them 
to your handling, as they require delicate 
treatment.” 

“Thoy are pretty,” Walter remarked, 
watching her white hands as she deftly 
separated them from the rock, 

“Yes; there is quite a wealth of them 
here, too, and I can make such pretty things 
of them with different kinds of moss and 
dainty shells. I will send you something 
stmas to remind you of this lovely 


trip.” 

“Vouare very kind; I shall be glad of 
the souvenir, but I shall not need anything 
to remind me of this day,” the young man 
replied, thinking that he could never for- 
get the pretty picture that she made, in 
her dainty blue diess and white hat, among 


tho gold and red of the autumn-tinted | 
| 


woodhine. 


hh T had a little basket to put; 
these in,” Ruby continued, as she held up 
a handtul of the little bight caps and 
‘looked at them lovingly. 

« Pat them in my hat until we go down, 
and then I will deposit them in the lunch- 
basket,” Walter said, removing his straw 
hat and bending to receive the lichens. 

“Thanks,” she answered, as she spread 
her handkerchief in it before depositing her 
treasures. 

“Are there more that you wish to 
gather 2” her companion asked, 

He could not bear to have her remain 
so near that frightful precipice, and yet 
there did not seem to be any danger with 
that tree between it and her. 

Yes, there were just a fex more 
particularly fine ones, she told him, as she 
stooped forward to get them. 

An doing so, she leaned her weight more 
heavily against the tree, and, without an 
instant’s warning, its rotten, deceittul 
trunk, whose sap had all gone to nourish 
the few thrifty branches at tho top, 

snapped short off. 

Ruby lost her balance, ahd, with a cry of 
horror, went slipping down toward that 
frightful abyss, from which there could 
be no reseue. 

“Oh, Walter, save me!" she cried, turn- 
ing her imploring eyes and death-like face 
to him, 

He sprang toward her, terrorwritten upon 
every feature of his own white face, while 
he knew that if he should live for centuries 
he should never forget that appealing cry, 
those anguished eyes and. hueless lips. 


But even before he could stretch out his 
hand to help her, be saw that she could go 
no farther, for her dress had eaught upon 
the stump of the tree, while the tangled 
woodbine which had grown so closely about 
it held her fost. 

He was not five seconds in reaching her, 
but that would have been long enough for 
her to have been past all human aid, but for 
that ragged, splintered trunk, aud those 
closely interwoven vines. aoe 

He reached down and firmly grasped the 
hand that she stretched forth to him. 


“You are safe,” he said, reassuringly. 
“Wait just an instant until Tcan get a 
firmer footing, then £ will lift you up.” 

He planted ono foot securely betweon a 
rock and the trunk of the tree, for he knew 
the danger that a single false move would 
entail, while neither tree nor vines would 
be strong enough tobear their united weight 
if he should lose his balance. 

Then he stooped and put his arm around 
her slighb form, and drew her safely up 
and away from tho fearful peril that had 
menaced her. 

It was a very narrow escape, and both 
were weak and faint from ‘he trying ex- 
perience. 

'They stood looking into each other’s face 
fora few moments, speechless and trem- 
bling, Both were of the hue of death, 
while neither appeared to be aware that 
Walter had encircled the girl he had saved | 
with both arms, as if thus he would shield 
her from ali future harm. 


| You fave saved me!” Ruby at length 
bevathed, [ax white lips scarcely equal to 
‘the effort: of framing the words, while she 
lifted her grateful eyes to his, 

Oh, my darling, if I had not saved 
you!” he began, byt hie voice quivered 
and byolte ab the sense of desolation that 
swept over him with the thought of what 
his future would have been if she had now 
been lying, bleeding and mangled, in that 
cavern below, 

For a minute longor they stood, eye look- 
ing into eye, while the souls seemed to 
say that henceforth they would belong to 
each other; though, oven in that supreme 
momont, Walter said to himself that no 
word of his should tempt her to seal her 
gratitude with any impetuous pledge. 

He was conscious that he hud grown to 
love her as a man Joves only onve in his 
life ; but he resolved! that he would win her 
by the powor of that lbve alone. Fle would 
not be guilty of taking advantage: of her 
present weakness, or sense of obligation to 
him, to surprise any confession from her ; 
and yot she was clinging to-him with saely 
an eager, convulsive hold, that he: could: 
hardly resist folding her to his heart and 
soothing her with the fond words that: were 
ready to burst ‘from his lips, and! were 
only restrained by the power of his strong: 
will. 
“Come,” he said, as he felt how shewas:| 
still trembling, ‘let us go down from here, | 
or would you prefer to rest awhile before 
making the attempt ?” 

“Yes ; I must sit down for a few minutes. 
I am so weak that I cannot walk,” she 
whispered, and leaning 50 heavily woon 
him that he feared she was going to faint. 


But she did not, and he led her a little 
away from the spot where she had come so 
near losing her precious life, and seated her 
gently on the ground. 

Then he went back to get his hat and 
the lichens, which lay scattered on the 
rock where he had dashed them in his mad 
fear, He even stopped to gather a few 

more, thinking that Ruby would grow calm 
‘more quickly if left to herself for a little 
while. 

When he went back to her, he found her 
sitting with bowed head in a reverent 
attitude, and he knew instinctively that 
she was giving thanks for the great mevey 
that had saved hor from a dreadful death. 

She looked up and smiled, however, as 
he came forward, holding out one little 
still trembling hand to him. 

“Next to God Iowe you most grateful 
thanks,” she said, with deep emotion. 

We knels down beside her and touched 
his lips to her hand. 

* Gratitude is nob a word to be used be- 
tween us, Ruby,” he said, softly, and she 
seemed to recognise the fact, for her lovely 
eyes drooped quickly, and a burning blush 
swept over her face in spite of her pallor. 

Walter was almost sorry he had allowed 
himself to say so much, but he had uttered 
the words almost before he was aware of 
what he was saying. She had not appeared 
to resent them, howover; indeed, that 
quick blush had kindled within his heart a 
hope that she might be learning to regard 
hin with a tenderer feeling than that of 
mere friendship. 


A silence fell over them for a time, but 16 
was at length broken by Kuby, who asked 
with a shyness in her manner : 

“Will you tuke me down now, please? 
Lam feeling much better, and—and do not 
say anything to Mr and Mrs Marshall about 
my accident; I would rather they did not 
know.” 

“Very well, I will not mention it,” Walter 

returned, and she allowed him to support 
her down the path until they came in sight 
of their friends, when she assumed a com- 
posure and brightness which she was far 
from feeling, and kept it up until she was 
seated in the carriage and on her way back 
to Farmer Ruggles’s home. 

The drive home was more quiet than that 
of the morning had been, for Ruby and 
Walter still felt the effects of the terrible 
shock which they had received, while, too, 
both were conscious of a new hope and ex- 
perience that had beon born within them. 

At Buby’s request, it was agreed that 
upon their return nothing should be said of 
her narrow escape, and thus Robert Gordon 
never knew how near he came to losing his 
idolised sister on that bright autumn day 
among the mountains, 


CHAPTER XV. 
MR GORDON AND RUBY RETURN TO THE CITY. 


Ti: next morning, during breakfast, Mr 
Gordon asked Ruby, with a sly smile, if she 
was quite ready to go home. 

She glanced up, caught his look, and al- 
most unconsciously her eyes turned upon 
Walter. 

A brilliant flush roso to hor cheek when 
she found that he was rogarding her 
earnestly ; then with an offort she recovered 
her self-possussion, and repliod, in a matter- 
of-fact tone : 

“OF course wo must go to-day, Robert. 
Estello will return and be expecting us ; and 
besides, I have advessmaker for to-morrow.” 

“Oh, a dressmaker,” repeated Mr Gordon, 
dryly ; ‘* that seftley the question, then, for 
Lnever knew of anything that was allowed 
to interfere with the arrangements of that 
important personage.” 

Mr and Mrs Ruggles received earnest in- 
vitations to visit the Gordons at their city 
home, and they promised to avail themselves 
of the kindness. 

Breakfast over, the carriago was brought 
to the door, and the Gordons, bidding their 
friends good-bye, turned their faces home- 
ward, 

Walter was to drive them to the station, 
as Mr Kuggles’s presencetwas demanded at 
the mines, but neither he nor Ruby was in 
a very social frame of mind, for the 
thought of parting oppressed them both 
strangely. 


ag er ee ee ee 


baer ticinis’ - aaaes ioe 

Both hearts were full of what had 

occurred the previous day. They knew | 

‘that they had betrayed, in the moment of 
danger, something of the tenderness which 
they had been learning to feel for each 
other during the past week ; while Walter 
reasoned within himself that he had_no 
right to claim anything from Ruby. His 
sense of honour and pride forbade his 
making any formal declaration of his love, 
until he should attain a position that 
would place him above the suspicion of 
being a fortune-huntor, 

Upon reaching the station Walter took 
Ruby’s bag and wraps and found her a com- 
tortable seat in a car, while Mr Gordon re- 
mained outside to smoke his aftor-breakfast 
cigar. The road was a branch, and the | 
train they were to leave on was obliged to 
wait for another to pass, and thus the young 
people had about fifteen minutes to them- 
selves before the final adieus would have to 
be said. : 

“T hope your trip home will be an enjoy- 
able one,” Walter remarked, after they were 
seated, and anxious to break the silence 
that seemed to haunt them so persistently. 

“It was very pleasant coming; the 
scenery is exceedingly fine all tho way. But 
there ig nothing like what I have seen here : 
this has been a week of weéks to me,” Ruby 
said, with a little sigh of pleasure, as her 
mind wandered back over those beautiful 
days, 

Walter's face lighted, and his face glowed 
with pleasme. “Lhey had been together 
almost constantly, and surely, if the time 
had passed so delightfully, sho must have 
been happy in his society. 


“I cannot help boing’ exceedingly grati- 
ficd to hear you say 50," ho added, in a low 


Astiv;, “for E fele vory much like: ant fn 
trtdor upon the evening of my sitival.” 

“How so 2 Buby asked, with surprise 

© Beosuse’l led come without # spevial 
invitation! although I have always Hark a 
standin one}. but I feared I might ihtev- 
fere with your phns, and thus mar yout 
enjoyment,” 

“Oh, indedd, you have not; do sot 
think thak, you have -—” 

Ruby hadi beguim émpulsively, wishing i 
dissipate any: such fancy, but she suddenly 
stopped short, as if she might say tc’ 
much. 

“What have: I! dome, Miss Gordon 7 
please finish wiiat you! were going to say,” 

Valter pleaded. 

The young git! was very truthful, as we 
have already seen, Shoe: despised anything 
like deception or: prévarivation, and so she 
felt obliged to complete’ her sentence, even 
thongh it caused her some embarrasment to 
do so. 

“You have addedivery. mueh to my - our 
pleasure,” she confessed. wish heightened 
colour. 

There was a moment’s pemse. Then 
Walter said, in a low thrilling tone: 

“Thank you for telling: me this, Miss 
Ruby; you have mado’ me very happy ; 
and—may I tell you somethiag ia return ?” 

“Vea, if you wish.” _ 


* The past week has beer the kappiest of 
muy life,” the young man. said, ina voice 
that made her heart leap’ with a strange 
joy.  ‘* Whatever comes to nve later, 
whether I fail or succeed in Ife; immy plans 
and hopes for the future, it willbe-a delight- 
ful inemory—a green spot - an oasis to look 
back upon as long as I live.” 

Ruby Gordon knew from those few words 
and the tender, wistful tone in which they 
were uttered, that Walter Richardson loved 
her with a love that would last as long as 
his noble heart should beat. She under- 
stood, too, from what he had said about 
failure or success, that he would not feel 
free to tell her openly of it until he should 
make for himself a position worthy to offer 
hor. 

A happy little smile quivered about her 
red mouth, and she felt that she shonld not 
mind waiting until he should be ready to 
speak. 

What did it matter?-they were both 
young. 4 

She knew that he would never fail—no 
one could fail who had a tithe of the courage 
and energy that he possessed, and site be- 
lievet he would yet stand a peer amongst 
the noblest and most honoured. 

She lovel him. Yes, she was fully 
conscious of the fact now, and she could be 
patient until he should feel free to ask her 
to be his wife. 

Walter saw that little smile, and it 
made his heart leap for joy; for it, to- | 
gether with the blush which crept up to 
her brow, told him that he was under- 
stood. 


The bell rang just then, and there was 
no more time for anything further, for Mr 
Gordon came forward to take his seat.with 
Ruby. 

He shook hands cordially with Walter, 
saying ; 

“ T suppose you will soon return ?” 

“Yes, by the end of another week,” the 
young man replied. 

” «Thope we shall sce more of you then,” 
continued the elder gentleman with asly 
glance at his sister, whose heightened 
colour and drooping eyes he had not failed 
to observe. 

“Thank. you, sir,” said Walter. 

“We are all fond of young company,” 
Mr Gordon pursued, ‘‘and I, for one, shall 
be glad to become better acquainted with 
you. Ruby, can’t you second my inwita- 
tion ?” 

Ruby started. She had scarcely heard 
what her brother was saying. 

Her thoughts had gone back. to yesterday 
—to her peril, her rescue; to how, for a 
few brief moments, she had been clasped 
close to Walter’s terror-stricken heart and 
hehad called her his ‘ ling,” and she 


had felt that he was all the world to her. 
But she looked up as her brother put his 
question to her, and met Walter’s earnest 


eyes reading her face wistfully. 


“Certainly,” she said. trying to throw 
off the embarrassment of the moment, ‘‘ do 
come to see us, Mr Richardson, when you 
como back to Philadelphia ; my brother is, 
as he says. very fond of young company.” 


Robert Gordon langhed. She had spoken 
very demuroly, but he felt suro she was 
labouring under an unnatural rostraint. 

“T think I have proved that beyond a 
doubt, by allowing this young lady to drag 
me wherever her sweet will has prompted 
this summer,” he said, softly pinching the 

‘rosy check noxt him, ‘But,’ he added, 
“the train is ready to start and I must not 
detain you. Good-morning ; we shall look 
for you some evening shortly.” 
| Walter bowod a smiling acceptance of 
this invitation, lifted his hat with one last 
lingering glance at Ruby, and hastened 
| from the car with a very happy heart, and 
yet fooling, as he watched the train disap- 
pear around a bend in the road, as if half 
‘the sunshine had been blotted from the 
day. 
| (Lo be Continued.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A CALL AND 1TS RESULT, 
Wanim’s second weck soon slipped away, 


and he returned to his business with a heart 


full of courage and resolution. 

He had served two yeas under Mr Con- 
aut, and had done excellent work, so that 
gentleman told hin—work which, though 
it might have seemed more like drudgery 
to him, he would never egret. Aud now 
two years mere in the 


he was to ser 
office and in learning how to manage con- 
tracts, aba salary which would be gauged 
according to the progress he made. After 
that he would be ready to go into business 
for himself, if he should feel ro disposed. 


Mr Conant felt that he had secured a 
genius in Walter, for he proved to be peen- 
Jiarly adapted to the business, He was 
often aurpised by the apt and valuable 
suggestions which he made regarding (itti- 
cult und intricate plans, while he certainly 
possessed excellent taste and judgment. 

Walter availed himseif of Mv Gordon's 
invitation to call not long after bis return, 
and he was most cordially aeeeived by all 
the members of the family, although his 
pleasure was shortly intermpted by the en- 
trance of Edmund Carpenter, who had re- 
newed his visits and attentions to Ruby 
immediately upon discovering that she was 
in the city 

Young Carpenter was evidently anything 
but pleased to find Walter a visitor in that 
hou and greetad him coldly, while an 
unmistakeable frown settled upon his brow 
at what he considered his impertinent as 
surance for dering to be upon euch faniline 

s With people so far above him socially. 
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Then he endeavoured to monopoline 
Ruby's time and attention, Sho tried to 
divide her favours between her tao callers, 
bat Edmund Carpenier adroitly managed 
to make ail such effors appear so forced 
that she w embarrassed whenever shu 
attempted to speak to W: alter, and he, ob- 
serving it, was upon the point of excusing 
himself and ta ing his Teas e, when Mr Gor- 
don drew him into conversation regaiding 
his new residence, which was now nearly 
ready for occupancy, and after that things 
moved along more smoothly, although the 
evening proved to be anythirg but a ple: 
ant one. 

He could not fail to perceive that Ed- 
mund had serious designs upon the young 
girl whom he had learned to lox e, and he 
told himself thac, perbaps, he had no right 
to interfere between her and the brilliant 
prospects that would be hers af he could 
win ber for his wife; and yet the very 
thought was torture to him. 

Ruby was not herself at all that evening : 
she was labouring under a painful restraint, 
engendered by the antagonism which she 
felt that Edmund Carpenter entertained 
for Walter, and she, too, was very miser- 
able when at length’ the young man arose 
to take his leave. 

Edmund made his adieus at the same 
time, and the two men passed out together, 
while Walter instinctively felt that he had 
some sinister purpose in thus accompanying 
hin 

He was not long left in doubt. 

“Are yon not rather presuming in visit- 
ing a lady of Mrs Gordon's position ? young: 
Carpenter abruptly asked, after they had 
passed into the street. 

“Tf you eall responding ro an invitation, 
given by Mr Gordon, and seconded by his 
sister, ‘presuming,’ doubtless I am guilty 
of the charge,” Walter replied, with some 
coldness, 

‘Indeed! When were yon so fortunate 
as to secure such an invitation ?” allow me 
to ask.” 


exact, I believe it was tendered 
me on the twentieth of last month.” 

“Neither Miss Gordon nor her brother 
was in the city at that lime,” retorted 
Hdmund Carponter. 

“Very true; neither was I,” Walter 
quietly replied. 

“Ha! where were you?” 

“T spent the two weeks of my vacation 
with Mr Ruggles at Redville.” 

Mr Carpenter experienced an inward 
shock at this information. 

“Were you there during Miss Gordon's 
visit to the farm 7 

“Twas.” 

“ And played the gay cavalier to the best 
of your ability, I presume ?” 

“TI donot know what you mean to in- 
sinuate by that, Edmund,” Walter said, 
coldly ; ‘but, at all events, I took Miss 
Gordon about a good deal, and enjoyed a 
very pleasant visit with her and her 
brother,” 

Edmund Carpenter gnawed his under lip 
angrily. This, then, accounted for the un- 
usual reserve which Ruby had manifested 
toward him since her return. 

Walter had been playing the agreeable to 
her while she was at Redvitle, He must nip 
the thing in the bud. 

«* Well,” he said, gruffly, after consider- 
ing these points for a few minutes, ‘I wish 
to inform you that I am addressing Miss 
Gordon, and with her brother’s permission, 
and I desire that you will do nothing to in- 
torfere with my plans.” 

He had, indeed, recently sought Mr 
Gordon, and solicited his consent to his ad- 
dressing his sister. 

Mr Gordon had gravely told him that it 
was a matter in which Ruby herself was 
chiefly concerned ; that he should never lay 
any obstacle in the way of her happiness ; 
and if she should bestow her affections upon. 
him, he should freely give his consent to 
their union. 


Robert Gordon, however, was very sure, 
from what he had seen. ab Redville, that 
Ruby would never marry Edmund Carpen- 
ter. 

Walter's heart sank heavily upon being 
told thie, while a feeling of indignation 
aprang up within him at, the tone of author- 
ty which his rival had adopted toward 
hint, 

‘Tt is not ty intention to ever tuterfere 
with any of you! Dlans, Edmund,” he 
returned, in the same toné as before. ‘Tf 
you desire to win Miss Gordon, and—can 
do so”—with ao little unintentional em- 
phasis on those last words, “of couse it ig 
all right and ‘proper; both Mr and Miss 
Gordon hav‘ proffered me their hospitality, 
and, ha:ing no congenial home, I seo no 
rear“ why I should not avail myself of it 
“cagoionally.” 

“You ave very independent about. it; 
perhaps you even aspire to win Miss 
Gordon yourself,” sneered his companion, 

‘A switt flush mounted to Walter's brow, ' 
and an angry retort rushed to his lips. 
He checked it, however, 

“J am not in a position to aspire to 
anything of the kind at present,” he said, 
gravely, * 


“Thatis the most sensible thing that I 
haye heard you say to-night,” Mr Carpenter 
returned, in a somewhat mollified tone. 
< AML the same,” he added, “it might be 
just well to keep out of the way of temp- 
tation, and out of the way of doing an in- 
jury to others.” 

“JT do not think J clearly understand the 
latter part of your romark.” 


“Well then to be plaim, it may Go Iny 
couse harm if you continue to visit the 
Gordons, 

“Surely, you cannot feel very confident 
of succeeding in your designs, if you fear 
that the occasional visits of any one willmar 
your plans.” 

‘Edmund turned upon him fiercely : 

“None of your surcasms to me, if you 
lease. I know what Tam about. I am 
ound to win the pretty heiress if I can, and 
it won’t be healthy for you, or anyone, to 
baulk me in my purpose.” 

“Then it is the Aciress, nota wile - not 
the sweet, gentle woman—whom you wish 
to win,” said Walter, a note of scorn in his 
tone, for all his manhood arose indignantly 
against such a fate for beautiful Ruby 
Gordon, 

“Sweet and gentle fiddlesticks !” was 
the contemptuous retort. “Don't be ab- 
surdly sentimental, Walter. Of course T 
udmite Ruby Gordon—Jore her, if you will, 
Who wouldn’t love a pretty girl li 
with thirty thousand dollar 
an additional cham? Lam going to marry 
her if T ean get her, and—Z wan! you to keep 
out of my way. To you understand ?” 

“Yes. I understand,” Walter said, 
calmly, but longing to make him suffer for 
speaking so Qippantly of the woman he 
loved. 

Edinund Carpenter turned npon him with 
an angry frown. 

“Do you mean to imply by that tone 
that you understand my wish but will nob 
heod ib?” he demanded. 

Walter paused a moment before reply- 
ing ; then Ve said, quietly, but fiinly : 

*T should be willing to heed any 1eason- 
able and civil request which you might 
make, Edmund, although I do not feel that 
Lowe you very much of consideration ; bub 
if you ‘imagine that T am going to deprive 
myself of the enjoyment of a pleasant and 
profitable friendship, simply to comply 
with or pamper a freak of jealousy on your 
part, you have made a mistake, Ewill'con- 


tinue to visit at Mr Gordon's so long as Tam 

welcome.” 

“Then I war you that if T fail in my 
plans because of you, it will be the_sorriest 

day that you ever knew, Walter Richard- 

son !” cried his companion, in a rage, 

“You may spme your threats, Edmand, 
for I shall not heed them. I w you no 
ill, and I would not knowingly injure you 
in’ the estimation of anyone. If yon can 
win Miss Gordon's heart, she will doubtless 
marry you; if you cannot, she will never 
|be so untrue to herself, or to you, as to 
‘take such a false ste; 

"You speak very confidently, You 
must have closely studied Miss Gordon's 
character.” 

“ Yos, Ido speak confidently ; and T am 
sure that Kuby Gordon is a true and 
conscientious woman—that she will never 
forfeit her self-respect hy acting a lie.” 

“Tam not sure but that you have al- 
ready fallen in Jove with her yourself! 
cried young Cai penter. 

Thé young man’s face flushed and his 
heart hounded wildly at the accusation. 

He knew that Edmund Carpenter could 
never feel for Ruby a tithe of the affection 
which his true hears had bestowed upon 
her; while the mere thought of losing her 
of having sacrificed to his designs—was 
lke rending soul from body. 

But he would never confess his secret to 
the man beside him; torture should not 
wring it from him, 

“Silence signifies assent,” pursued 
Edmund, bending forward to look into 
Walter's face as they pacred a street 
lamp. 

«* Not necessarily,” was the unmoved re- 
ply. “1did not think it worth while to 
make any response to your sneering re- 
mark.” 

“ Bogerrar ! Pawper | Is thiy the return 
you make for all that has becn done for you 
in the past?” 


Edmund was exasperated beyon en- 
durance at Walter's superior solf-control, 
and the indifference that he had manifested 
to his conimands and threats. 

Walter's hands closed and unclosed with 
aconvulsive movement, and for a moment 
he was tempted to make his insolent com- 
panion measure his length upon the pave- 
ment. 

Buthisbetlernaturecontrolled him, though 
his high-spirited nature resented the op- 
probrious epithets that had been applied 
to him. 

“Tam neither a beggar nor a pauper,” 
he returned slowly and with impressive dis- 
tinctness, and I owe you no return for any- 
thing, for you have never done me @ kind or 
penenaue act during all the years that we 

ave known each other. Your father I 
loved and reverenced for his goodness to 
me, and had he lived, any service that I 
could have rendered him would have been 
bue a pleasure to me. I do not wish to 
quarrel with you. For his sake, I would 
wish to always treat you with respect: and 
consideration, But it is worse than folly to 
prolong this interview. I turn here, and 
will wish you good-night.” 

Ba oe eried young Carpenter, laying a 
heavy hand upon Walter's shoulder, and 
speaking in a low, fierco tone, “I hope you 
understand me ; it will not be wise for you 
to cross my path at the Gordon’s very 
often.” 

Walter shook himself free from that de- 
taining hand, and faced the man proudh: 


“ T think you hardly understand me,” ne 
said, ina haughty tone. ‘1 quail before 
no man's threats, as I will prove to you 
here and now. Snppose, for instance, that 
I do love Ruby Gordon ; if I were sure that 
sho would return my affection, I should try 
—provided I was in a position to warrant 
my doing so—I say Ushould try to win her 
honowrably and openly before all the world. 
Any other man has the same privilege and 
right in this free country, and no one has 
any authority to lay restrictions upon 
another. Good-night, Edmund,” 

“He turned upon his heel, and walked 
resolutely away, but not before he had 
caught the ominous words that were thrown 
savagely after him : 

«« Braggart, I have only one word to say 
to you—beware /” 


CHAPTER XVIL 


MR AND MRS RUGGLES COME TO PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 

Mr Roverr Gorpow’s house was at last 

completed, furnished and ready for occn- 

pancy, and a veritable palacg of lyxury and 

elegange tt was, tots, 

Tho site upolt which it had boen built 
was unexceptionil, while the grounds had 
all been laid out with exquisite taste before 
the house wé8 crected. 

There were long, smoothly gravelled 
walkr, overarched with wide-spreading, 
luxuriant trees, leading up to it. ‘There 
was ® Deautiful lawn, green and as smooth 
a8 Velvet, in front, and this was ornamented 
With choice shrubs, lovely bede, and here 
‘and there a fountain and choice pieces of 
gleaming white statuary. 

‘Wide marble steps led up to the spactous 
mansion, and the grand entrance hall, 
whose rich and elegant furnishings gaye 
but a faint idea of the magnificence await- 
ing beyond, 


On one side of this was the grand drawing- 
room, extending the whole tength of the 
house, and furnished with almost royal 
splendour. Opposite were a reception- 
room, the library, and dining - room, 
all inatvels of Iuxury; while beyond 
there was a spacious conservatory, filled 
with choice plants and exotics. 

An imposing stairway of carved oak ied 
to the 100ms above, which were arranged 
en suite, and which wore also as rich and 
beautiful as money and good taste could 
make them. 

Ruby's apartments, comprising a parlour, 
bedroom and dressing-room, were upon the 
south side of tho house, coramanding a de- 
lightful view of the Schuylkill and Fair- 
mount Park, and were fitted up with a 
daintiness just suited to the lovely girl. 

The family moved into tho Inxuvious 
abode about the first ot December, and Mr 
Gordon and his wife planned to give a 
grand house-warming not far from Christ- 
mas time. 

“Robert, let us send for Mr and Mrs 
Ruggles ; it would be something grand for 
them tobe at such a party,” Ruby said, 
when they were making out their list of in- 
vitations. 

My Gordon laughed and glanced at his 
wife. 

« Estelle, what do you say to Ruby's pro- 
position ?” he asked. 

*Don'’b yor imagine that they would 
feel rather’ out of their element?’ Mrs 
Gordon inquired, raising her cye-brows, 
while her lips curled with a smile of 
scornful amusement. 

“ People like to get out of their element, 
sometimes,” her husband — responded. 
‘They treated us very handsomely when 
we were al Reville. If yon have no 
serious objections, it might’ be as yood a 
time ag any to return their hospitality and 
show them something of the city ; bee 
Ruby scems anxious to have them hei 


“Oh, Estelle, let them come,” Ruby 
pleaded.“ Nhey are very nice, harmless 
people, and I will manage not to let them 
be conspicuons at the reception lo annoy 
you with their rustic ways. 

“Very wall,” asserted MisCordon. But 
mind, T’ shall hold you to your promise. 
They will be your guests, and you must 
entertain them.” 

She was a woman who had a great rever- 
ence for gold, and she felt that even the 
rustic Ruggles could be endured for a time, 
since they bade fair to become, if they were 
not already, oue of the wealthiest families in 
the State. 

Ruby was delighted at having gained her 
sister's consent. She knew it would be a 
ay in their lives, so sho directed 
invitation, and wrote a kind letter to 
send with it, in which she begged them to 
come a week befoe the grand reception, 
and make them a little ¥ 

She was quite diplomatic in this move- 
ment, for she thought it would give her 
time to see that they were properly 
equipped for the occusion, so that her 
sister's fastidious taste need not be olfended, 
nor they rendered conspicuous wmeng their 
ts by any eccentricity of costan 
answer cate very shortly, accepling 
her invitation, and mentioning the day on 
which they would arrive in the city. 

One other favour Ruby had craved of 
her brother : but she did it with dropping 
lids and a flush upon her cheeks. 

Tt was that he would sond Walter a card 
for their house-warming. 

“You're too late, my pet,” he said, 
laughing, and patting the rosy cheek 
nearest him. Ono has already gone to 
our fine young architect. | 

“Oh, ‘thank you, Robert, for remember. 
ing him. I would not like to have him ne- 
glected. Iam sure it will be a rare plea- 
snre.” 

“A xare pleasure to whom, petite?” 
quizzed her brother, with a twinkle in bis 
e 


‘Why, to Mr Richardson, of course,” 


Ruby retorted, but with a blush which be- 
trayed that it would he a pleasure in which 
she would share, 

A week before the grand reception Mr 
and Mrs Ruggles arrived, and wete kindly 
and graciously received by the Gordons, 
the fastidions lady of the house not ex- 
cepted. 

‘Mrs Gordon,after giving the matter some 
thought, had concluded that it would be 
policy to extend every possible courtesy to 
them, 

She knew that they were relatives of Ed- 
mand Carpenter — who, in her own mind, 
she had decreed should marry Ruby, if any 
manqnvring on her pat could accomplish 
such aunion. ‘They had nochildven of their 
own, and, since they had taken such a fancy 
to her beautiful young sister, their great 
wealth might possibly be thus added to their 
family. Accordingly, she surprised Ruby 
by being very gracious to them. 

‘Mr Gordon, having no such merceaary 
calculations, was most cordial and genial 
simply out of the nobility of his great heart, 
while Ruby betrayed genuine delight in her 
welcome. 

‘Mrs Ruggles was very becominglyarrayad 
in a modest but rich travelling costume of 
fine, dark-grey cloth, while her husband 
looked really neat in & new and becoming 
business suit. 

The house-warming had been set for the 
Qist, and Mrs Ruggles confided to Ruby ab 
the outsot that she must have a dress suit- 
able for the occasion, and asked her advice 
and help in obtaining it. 

“© You are not to count the cost cither, 
Miss Ruby,” Owen Ruggles interposed, “I 
want mother to do you credit, so you just 
get the best—what you would want your 
own to wear to such a party.” 

Ruby'seyes twinkledat these instructions, 
for she remembered Estelle’s fears regarding: 
eccentricity of costume, and she resolved to 
give her sister a surprise such as sho had 
not had for many a day. 


«J will take you to my own dressmaker,” 
she said. ‘ She will tell us just what you 
need, and we will have her make it.” 

So'a private consultation was held with 
the fashionable modiste. A handsome 
black satin was advised, and Ruby enjoyed 
herself hugely in purchasing it, together 
swith some other really nice adornments for 
the approaching festival, 

“Father ig going to have anew suit, too 
--mado to order at Wanameker's” Mrs 
Ruggles confidentially informed Ruby ; 

and the latter could hardly wait to witness 
the astonishment which sho knew this new 
departure on the part of the farmer and his 
wife would occasion both Estelle and 
Edmund Carpenter. 

That gentleman was still very marked in 
his attention for Ruby, but she scemed to 
feel move and more of aversion toward him, 
and shunned his socioty wpon overy possible 
occasion when she could do sowithout actual 
rudeness, 

Tie week that fallowed the atrival of her 
nests was a very Busy ee pleasant one, 
or she took them to all the points of 
interest in the oity, visiting churches, art, 
museums, the Mint, picture-galleries, etc., 
during the day, and going to somo concert 
or theatre in the evening. 

Walter had called soon after their arrival, 
and had been invited to make one of the 
party whenever he could spare an even- 
ing, 

Phis was a temptation and privilege he 
could nob tesist, and he was thus thrown 
much into Ruby’s coveted society, where 
he was made to feel both welcome and use- 


ful, 

“You will be with us here to-morrow 
evening,” Ruby said to him on the night 
I before the 21st, as he was taking his leave 


of her after having escorted her party home 
from the theatre. 

“Yes, Thad planned to come for a little 
while,” he replied, with quickened heart- 
throbs, as ho looked into the lovely eyes 
raised With such eagor questioning to his, 

“For a little while !” she repeated, in a 
dianppointed tone. “Oh, I hoped you 
would come carly, and stay through ‘the 
whole. Weare to have a delightful time. 
You know tho stable is but just finished—- 
all but the stalls and boxes—and Robert 
has had it beautifully decorated, and an 
awning extended from the house to it, and 
we are to dance there. You dance, do you 
not?” 

“T used to.” 

“ And is the experience so far in the dim 
past that you have forgotten how ?” Ruby 
asked, archly. 

“No, indeed, and I enjoy dancing very 
much; hat my life has been such during 
ihe last few years that Ihave had no op: 
portunity to exercise my accomplishments 
in that line.” 

“Then a little tripping of the ‘light 
fantastic’ will refresh your memory and do 
you good.” 

“But I shall be a stranger to almost| 


everyone hore.” 


“«] believe Z did not find it such a for- 
midabio undortaking to get acquainted with 
you,” [tuby retorted, with a light laugh ; 
“and I know scores of young ladies who 


| Walter, in an eager tone, 

* And what is that ?” 

‘Phat you will dance it with me,” 

A ripple of coloar stole into Ruby’s check, 
and her cyes dropped an instant as she met 
his glance. 

Then she drew back and swept him a 
charming little courtesy, saying : 

‘With pleasure, Mr Richardson. Iam | 
delighted to have secured your presence 
upon such casy terms.” | 

“Thank you,” Walter simply returned, | 
but his cyes told her that he longed to pive: 
utterance to auch stronger language, while | 
the p of his hand at parting had , 


lover’s lingering touch in it, 
(Po be Continued.) 


CHAPTER NVHL 

TH MOUSE-WARWENG, 
Ir would be difliculs Lo describe the cle- 
gance and beauty of Robert Gordon's re- 
idence on the ovening of the 21st. 
The ¢ 


gold, except where vare and gorgeous 


rand drawing-room, all while and 


flower: and other adornings made vivid 


contrast, was radiant with the light froma 


hundred gas-bminets, and into it poured 
the ie trom every quarter of the city, 
Silks and satins, velsets, laces, and 


jewels, of every description, flashed and 


glistened in the brilliant light ; youth with 


its beanty and sparkle, age with ils lean 


ing and dignity; pride and pomp and 


fashion. all mingled in the giand scene, 
which was never forgotten by those who 
participated in if, 

The whole mansion had been thrown 
open to the guests, and everyone felt fee 
to wander wherever he willed. 

fhe conservatory opened out from the 
dining-room, and was a place of bew ilder- 
ing Tove liness, and also ot melody, for many 
had been hime all about, and 
filled che place wath cheir sweet stains. 

A door apened on the east side of this, 
and from it the space to the Luge and 
clegan, <table | been jnelosed’ with 
cut 
be stuclded from the heen night ai. 

y had told Walter, no boxes or 
tall- had as yet been put into the build- 
iny, and the whole lower floot was to be 
devotel to dancing, 


so that passing to and fro would: 


Ut was biilliantly Hghted and draped in 
warm, Might hues; Howers gleamed in 
every camer and hung in Fes toons from the 
ceilins, and the place was a_ perfect 
howe ot br auty ; while at one end, behind 
afloralseicen, a fine orehestia Was stationed 
to dise aise entiancing strains to bewitch 
faity fuct 

Mis Gordon was hand-ome and staccly in 
Tavcader sebvet, white lace, and diunonds 
while he: husband looked che wholv-hearted 
niat host that he was i his esening-liess 


Of cst Preadeloth, 


Mu Rr > Tuoh.d the gentleman in his 
ned Sate aml Mis Ruggles was quietly 
Claanci hur black satin, with collar and 
culls or point lace, und a dainty little aflair 
of the sume costly material perched above 
the whie hun, which Ruby thought was 
“so settand pretty,” and which she had 
pers raed her to ave arranged in a more 
mo.lern fashion than she was aecustomed to 
Wear it 

She Ar? ben a ‘ourprive” ta Mrs 
Goilon. who, on going below hefore the 
arrival any of ber guests, espicrl her 
fron is} hall, at the farther end of the 
lon ch cring-igom, and did not reco; 
he 

She -onght Ruby and said . 

240, one has come at a very une 
“shiney: hour, and unattended, ton, 
is carely digssed and Jooks exceut- 
noel, bat To not know her,” 


ise 


abs seven, anil her vyes twinkled. 
Let ons * she said, linking 
her arm in her iste you know you are 


& trifle teat-righted, Dstelle, and pechaps 
yen tay hive ct ber after all.” 

She U1 her to Mis Rugeles and formally 
innodared het, and hnth ladies bad a 
mens Luigh ove 


ice to the 
white-rvbed fieruve that 
cue dhtiing down the magnificent stair- 
May ate, moments before her sister ! 

She wore a dre-s of glistening white 
silk, the corage ma low, but filled in 
Wilh Sus ne tich lace that was dawn up 
clo- eb 7 her thivoat. and fastened with a 
stiing of Luge, tare pearls, 

4eowae no ornament about her save 
“ils and one small, beauti- 
y that nestled lovingly above 
hee farcheud among the masses of her 
golloa bait: but she wis simply exquisite 
from t op to tec, while upon her bright face 
there rested such 1 tender grace “that it 
Wis th: Toveliost Fuacure of all. 

“Wiel spitit from the upper world have 
sudh« brother, meeting her at 
the foot of the + anid étooping to wind 
his arms saound her while he gazed with a 
world of fove and pride apon her. 

She ~toud on tiptoe, put up her searlet 
lips. and ised hin, 

‘No -puit af all, Robert, but a very 
substantial picue of humanity, who is 
bubbling over with health and anticipa- 
tion until her very too 3 Ao tingling to the 
alrains of your music,” she replied, langh- 
ing unl fepping het satin-sli 
time vith the cay walts th 
in from b-yond the cor 

© You ate lovely, Ruby- like some ‘fair 
lady unental i in light, va said her brother, 
with anollyr fond caress. 

“Qh, Robert, what barefaced flattery, 
and youamanied man these ten years?” 
the fair cit icturted, roauishly. 


nin 


ih Gurdon quoted, smilingly, still fondly 
regarding her— 


“Sho fowns no goddess, she moves no queen. 
Whe oilur charm that in her manner lies 
[steamed aplivate, ) et not surprise, 

UW justly suits the expression of her face; 
“Tis less than dignity and more than grace.” 


‘Spae me!’ Ruby cried, in mock dis- 
may. “1 confess T expected something of 
this later on, though from a dillerent -ource; 
but to he overwhelmed by such an avalanche 
at the outset, and by a grey-haired veteran 
too, fuitly takes my hreath away.” 

©Tewill not harm you. As Farmer Rug- 
gles says, ‘you can’t be spoiled’ But, 
really, you Shave taken my Hveath away, 
Who got you up so charmingly to-night?” 

“Thank you. T planned my costumo 
inyself.” 

“Ts that possible? Ah tit is such a wise 


lille head ; it knew just what would suit 
it best,” he retnined, touching caressingly 


the pie, white lily that rested on her hair, 
“*T puces T shall have to open the ball with 
you. 

“Yon can’t, for 1 am engaged,” Ruby 
said, demurely, thongh a flush of scarlet 
stained Jer check at the confession, 

“ Already | To whom ?” 

“Oh, Thad to promise a young knight 
that } would dance the first set with him, 
fhe would grace ow party with his pre- 
nd then, Robert, you forget thab 
Ruggles is our guest, and you must, 
he least, show her the courtesy of asking 
ner.” 

‘Do you suppose she knows how?” Mr 
Gordon usked, with a twinkle of fan in his 
eyes. 

“Té will be very easy Lo axcertain. I 
am. going to dance with Afr Ruggles by- 
and-by, I want you to ask tho orchestra 
to play an old-fashioned contra-dance some 


time during the evening, and I will lead 
off with him. I know he will enjoy 
it.” 

“OF course, I will do anything you 
wish,” Mr Gordon returned ; “and,” he 
added, with a grave tenderness in his 
tones, you ought to have a long, long 
life of happiness, my Ruby, for you are 
always doing something for the pleasure 
of other people.” 
| He bent to kiss hor softly on the lips 
again, and thon went to attend to some 
duty. 

Walter came early, as he had promised ; 
nothing avould have inilucod him to forego 
the pleasure of that first quadrille ; and 
Ruby greeted him with a smile and fush 
of welcome, 

She passed him her tablets, after a 
moment, and ho wrote her name against 
the first quadrille. 

“© May 1 beg another ?” he asked, hending 
an eager took upon her, 

“ Vos, indeed ; if you like,” sho answered 
cordially, and he chose one later on in the 
evening, 

She soon moved away to speak with other 
guests, but his oyes followed her wherever 
she went: the gleam of that pure Sily, the 
sheen of that silken dress, made his heart 
thrill with her every movement. 

“TJ love her! 1 love her! but will the 
tine ever come when I shail dare sty it to. 
her and try to wia her?” he murmured to. 
himself. 

Edmund Carpenter also prosentetl hime | 


self at 2 sersonable hour, and, when the 
signal was given to repair to the room for 
daneing, he approached Ruby, and draw- 
ing her hand throngh his arm, with the 
complacent assurance remarked : 

© Miss Ruby, you and 1 must open this 
ball together.” 


| “7 beg your pardon,” he returned, draw- 
ing hack, and somewhat annoyed at his 
manner of appropriating her; bat 1 maa 
alveady engaged for the first quadrille.” 

“Indeed ) that is a disappomtment,” he 
said, biting his lips with vevation, both av 
the intelligence and her manner, ‘ but 
will you kindly allow me to look at your 
tablet 
She handed them to him, and conld not 
fail to see the look of rage that shot into his 
eyes as he read Walter's name at the head 
of the list and again still farther on, besides 
one or two athers 

© T am rather late it seems,” he remarked, 
ina hard, dry tone "Jd did not intend to 
be so delinquent ; perhaps you will give me 
number tive,” | 

Raby glanced at it. 

“Oh, Mr Carpenter,” she objected, you 
know do not often waltz; please take a 
quadrille.” 

Vie frowned dightly, but wrote for a 
quedrille as she had requested, and handed 
hack her tablets, just as Walter came for- 
ward to claim his partner. 

Edmund did not deign to notice him ex- 
copt hy a savage glance, which made 
Walter's blood tingle with indignation. 
But he was too happy to allow anything 
to trouble him long in Purby's présence, 
and, leading her to where a set of youny 
people were forming, he gave himself up to 
the enjoyment of the hour, 

“T want to thank you for making me 
promise to come ea 2 Gordon, I 
feel almost as if 1 bad coma into an_en- 
chanted palace,” Walter said in a low, 
earnest tone, while they were testing during 
one of the changes; “and,” he added, 
“this will be one of the red-letter evenings 
of iny life.” 


nd of mine, too,” responded Ruby, 
looking up ab him with radiant eyes; 
“everybody seems so happy; and Iam so 
happy myself.” 

You are always happy, T think—at 
least you always appear to be.” 

“DoT? Thank you. Yes, T believe life 
is very bright to me most of the time,” she 
answered, «niiling ; then, as the call caine 
to éurn partners,” she held ont both 
hands to him, looking so bewitching and | 
lovable in her bright beauty that he could 
not resist the impulse to clasp them ina 
warm, lingering pressure. 

© May no shadow ever dim the light that 
I see upon your face to-night,” he whispered 
more fondiy than he was aware of, as he | 
whirled her into place. 

She shot a half-startled look at him ; and 
then, as she caught the tender gleam in his | 
eyes, a wave of rich colour for an instant | 
Hooded her neck, cheek, and brow. 

She knew that he loved her, but did nob, 
as yet, dare to tell her the “old, swoob 
” But she could wait; if was happi- 
[ness enough for the present just to know it, 

Her hoart owneil its allegiance to him, | 
even though he had sought no pledge from 
her, and she would keep herself for him 
even though it should be yeas before he 
could speak. 

Hdamund Carpenter, from his place in a 
seb near theia, had scarcely taken his cyes 
from the handsome couple since they cume 
upon the floor. ‘ 

He had witnessed this little by-play ; 
had been quick to read the signs of the 
time, and a veritable tempest of jealousy 
lraged within him, as ho began to realise 
that the prize he coveted was likely to slip 
from his grasp--that one whom he hated 
had power to move her as he had never 
been able to do. 

* * * * * * * 


“The old-fashioned contra-lance will 
come just before supper, Ruby,” Robert 
Gordon whispered in his sister’s car, shortly 
after Walter had led her lo a seat. 

“Thank you, Robert,” she said, brightly; 
then turning again to her escort, she 
asked : 

“Mer Richardson, will you kindly take 
me to find our friend, Mr Ruggles? 1 want 
to ask him to dance with me.” 

Walter wasonly tooglad todo her bidding, 
and they soon found Mr Ruggles standing 
in a corner, where he was evidently watch- 
ing the gay scene about him with the most 
intense enjoyment. 

His glance vested approvingly upon the 
young couple as they approached him, and 
we cannot blame him if he indulged in 
weaving a little romanco in which they 
conspicuously figured. 

“Where is Mrs Ruggles %” Ruby asked, 
as she stopped beside him, and unfurled her 
dainty white fan, to cool her fiushed 
cheeks. . 

“Over yonder,” he replied, nodding, 
sith a complacent smile, toward the spot 
where his wife sat, looking the picture of 
quiet enjoyment. 

“Do you not think she would like to 
dance ?” 

“T guess not. Your brother asked her 
for the first one, but mother thought she’d 
rather look on.” 

“ Don’t you feel inclined to join us?” Ruby 
asked. 

“Well, to toll the truth, the music does 
rather set my nerves a-tingling ; but I 
shonld be all ab sea if I tried to do anything 
at them new-fangled dances. I used to 
step ib out with the best of them to 
Money-Musk, Fishers’ Hornpipe, and the 
like, when 1 was younger, but these new 
ways of bowing, and seraping, and curtsey- 
ing, are too much for me.” 


Oh, Mr Ruggles, what a satire upon | 


the dancing of the day !” cried Ruby, with 
a worry laugh. ‘But we are to have an 
old-fashioned contra-dance just before | 
supper, and Lam sure you will bo able to | 
manage that, Will you dance it, and lead ; 
off with me?” she concluded in a mort 
alluring manner, 

“Bless your heart, Miss Ruby ! T believe 
it would do my old legs good,” he replied, 


with animation ; then added, with » glance 
from Waiter to her, ‘but I hopo you ain’t 
giving up any of your own pleasures for 
me.” 


“No, indeed ; that will bo a pleasure for 
me; so consider yourself engaged, if you 
please. And now,” turning to Walter, 
‘‘Twant to introduce you toa charming 
friend of mine, for I must keep you busy 
this evening.” 

She led him away and presented him to 
Migs Florence Partridge, and her sister 
Annie—two bright, pretty girls, whom he 
secnred for following sets—and then, Ruby, 
having performed this duty, tripped away 
upon other hospitable cares intent. ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
4 WALTZ AND A SOUVENIR, 
Tun contra-dance, which had been added 
to the list for Mr Ruggles’s benefit, was at 
length announced, and Ruby led her friend, 
with a pretty sir of triumph, to the head of 
the room, 

Robert Gordon followed with M 
Ruggles ; then came Walter with Miss 
Annie Partridge, and so on down the long 
line. 

Ruby never forgot that danee ; she could 
never forgot how, the moment the band. 
struck up the lively music, her companion 
beeame instantly fired with enthusiasm, 
threw his whole heart into tho business 
before him, and surely did “step it out 
with the best of them,” while the fine work 
which he put into his dancing was simply 
marvellous. 

Mrs Ruggles also scomed to wake up to 
the music, and the dainty steps which she 
had been taught to take in hex youth—very 
different from our modern dancing-—were a 
matter of wonder and amusement to the 
behokders, and yet there was a certain grace 
about it that was almost fascinating, 

Raby actually seemed to tread’ on air. 
She went ‘down the centre” and “ back 
on the outside” with the lightness and 
erice of a fairy, her whole heart cenired 
in the pleasures of the moment; and when 
at last she and her partner finished the 
figure, and stood flushed and panting at 
tho foot of the line, she bent towards him, 
saying, with a radiant face > 

“Mr Kuggles, I never enjoyed a dance 
more.” 


«Bless your heart, Miss Ruby, nor I 
either,” returned the old gentleman, wiping 
the perspiiation from his glowing tace, 
“and I guess mother’s having a good time, 
too, by tho look of her,” he added, as Mr 
| Gordon and his parbner caine flying down 
the centre with an air of exhilaration and 
enjoy ment that was contagion 
“J reckon I shall have to try i it again,” he 
“Went on, after watching the flying figures 
for a few moments ; ‘ T guess 1 can manage 
to get through one of them—‘ quardl-rills,” 
you call ‘em, though the old-fashioned name 
‘cotillion.’ Do you suppose there's 
hody else here who'd be willing to dance 
with an old antediluvian like mo ?” 

“Oh, yes, 1 think so,” Ruby responded, 
lbh ine about to see whom she would daie 
to ask. 

But she did not find if difficult to get him 
a partner, for it had’ heen whispered about 
that the stranger was the owner of a rich 
coal miuo and several oil wells, and there 
were plenty who were willing to wink at his 
eccentricities, and who really enjoyed the 
novelty of dancing with him, while anything 
that Ruby Gordon could do was considered 
as above reproach, and it had been observed 
that she had shown him marked attention 
during the ey enit 

Edmund Carpenter adroitly managed to 
secure Ruby for the supper hour, though 
he had hope.l that Walter would ask to be 
her escort ; but she saw that he was being 
pleasantly entertained by her friend Florence, 
and so she bore Mr Carponter’s society with 
what patience she could. 

He suddenly became unusually marked in 
his attentions—so much so, in fact, that 
Ruby began to feel extremely uncomfortable 
in his presence, 


Kyory now and then he would drop some 
fond word which betrayed toward what all 
this was tending, and such language from 
him was very disagreeable. 

“Ruby,” he whispered, once when they 
were dancing together—he had taken to 
calling her Ruby of late, and it aroused her 
antagonism— Ruby, do you know that you 
are very lovely to-night? That waxen lily 
in your hair is wonderfully becoming.” 

She tossed her head, making those 
shining petals quiver, as if suddenly en- 
dowed with life, and laughed lightly as she 
retorted : 

* Allow me to return the compliment, | 
Mr Carpenter ; that boxfonniere of evening | 
primroses is a great addition to your | 
costume. But 1 trust that the language 
of the flower is not an index to your char- 
acter.” 

* L shall have to thank you for enlighten- 
ing meas to the name of the flowers, for 1 
did not know it, while Iam wholly ignorant 
regarding their sentiment. Pray tell me 
what it is.” 

“Perhaps it would be unwise for me to 
do so; it might destroy your enjoyment of 
tho banquet.” 

‘Nay, tell me,” he persisted. 

«Their language is inconstancy.” 

“Surely you cannot think them an index 
of my character !” he said, with an accent 
of fond reproach that brought a flush to her 
cheek. 

“<7 meroly said I hoped such was not the 

she answered, striving to speak in- 
diferently. | 

“What is the language of the lily 7” Ed. 
mund asked, bestowing a covetous look 
upon the pure blossom, 

She flushed again at the question, but | 
said, lightly : 

‘| shall leave you to find that out for 
yourself.” 


~ “Jt ought to be sweetness and purity to 
fit. your nature,” he returned in a tender 
tone. ‘hen be added earnestly: ‘1 want 
to ask a great favour of you, if you will not 
consider me presumptuous.” 

© That will depend upon the nature of the 
favour,” Ruby replied, smiling, yet wishing 
she were anywhere else. 

« Will you put away that lily in water 
when you take it off, and give it to me she 
noxt tire I come ?” 

“No, inde2d, 1 will not,” Ruby said, with 
a decided little shake of her head. ‘I am 

‘oing to keep it as asouvenir of this oven- 
ing, Which ha3 been such a delightful one 
tome.” 

“Tam disappointed. Perhaps I ought 
to be, for presuming to ask so much ; but L 
am gind to see you so happy. Ruby, do 
you know what would make me very 
happy-~” 

«To be more attentive to tho calls and | 
not make me miss the changes,” Ruby | 
interrupted, at this critical moment, and 
holding out her hands to him as the order 
came to ‘Balance and turn partners :” 
then the figure was finished, and an end 
thus pnt to Mr Carpenter’s soft speeches 
for that timo. 

He tried to entice her away to the 
conservatory, but she excused herself, 
saying she must speak with her brother, 
and so she managed to elude him. 

While she was talking with her brother, 
Walter came up to them. 

“T have no partner for the next numbor,” 
he said, with a wistful look, ‘Are you 
engaged, Miss Gordon ?” 

She glanced at her card hastily. 

‘« Number nineteen ; that is next the last. 
No, I am not engaged, and I will dance with. 

you with pleasuro, Mr Richardson.” 


“Thanks,” he returned with a flush of 
|, delight, and then stepped one side to wait 
until the music should begin, 

Ruby had forgotten, or had not noticed, 
| that munber nineteen was a waltz. 

Sho did not often waltz, except with lady 
friends or with her brother. There was 

something offensive to her in the thought 
of being encircled in the arms of strangers, 
and so:she almost always refused, and, as we 
know, she had already denied Edmund Car- 
penter earlier in the evening. 

Suddenly the slow, sweet strains of a 
lovely walta fell upon her ear. She started 
as the sound reminded her of her promise to 
Walter, and coloured as_she thought what 
that promise would involve. 

She looked at hor tablets to see if thore 
was not some mistake. 

No, it was number nineteen, and one of 
Strauss's intoxicating melodies, and just 
then: Walter approached her. 

“Tam afraid you are too tired,” he said 
as he remarked the grave, perplexed look 
in her eyes. 

She laughed. 

“ No, Iam not too tired,” she answered ; 
“buat, tobe frank, I did not notice that 

this was to be a waltz, and I have refused 
one to w gentleman this ovening.” 

“T will release you if you desire,” Walter 
returned, with ready courtesy, yet looking 
disappointed. 

She glanced up at him. She had dis- 
eovered that he was a delightful partner, 
and the eager lock that she saw in his eyes 
and the Lewildering music tempted her 
strongly, 


- No; I believe I shall enjoy it,” she 
said, with a smile, while her eyes were, 
‘full of 

“ Shifting lights as diamonds are :” 
cand, laying her hand upov his shoulder, she 
floated away to the magic strains, and for- 
got for the time that there were :nore than | 
two people in the world. 

Echnund Carpenter had observed all this, 
and ground his teeth in silent rag 

“She ‘does not like to waltz very well,’ 
but it seems that he can tempt her to it,’” 
he muttered, and ended with a bitter im. 
precation xpon this disturber of his peace. 

He stood watching them with a gloomy 
face, never once taking hi» wrathful eyes, 
from those two graceful figures, as round 
and round they spun, without a thought of 
fatiguo, or time, or aught but the delicious 
music, the dreamy motion, and a scnse oF 
content at being thus toxether. 

On and on they went, without a break: 
or a misstep, until the music suddenly 
ceased, when Walter drew his companion’s 
hand within his arm, and looked down 
into her flushed face with a rucful ex- 
pression. 

“1 am afraid I have done wrong to 
keep you upon the floor so long,” he said. 
Are you very tired ?” 

“*No, I am not tired aball. Lenjoyed 
itimmensely. Youare a delightiul.waltzer, 
Mr Richardson.” 

They happened to be passing the spot 
where Edmund Carpenter stood: at that 
instant, and ho caught the words, and 
yowed in his heart that he woultl make 
Walter “ sweat ” for that night's work. 

Just then Ruby’s handkerchief thettered 
to the foo 


Edmund sprang forward to get it, and as 
ho returned it to her, he remarked, with a 
sarcastic emphasis : 

“T understood that Miss Gordon did not 
like to waltz; but doubtless it was a spirit 

of seff-sacrifice which impelled her to yteld 
to the importunitics of another.” 

The scow! that ho bestowed wpon Walter 
as he said this betrayed that he was 
wrought up to the highest pitch of passion. | 

Ruby grew crimson to her temples. She | 
had intended to apologise to.him for having | 
waltzed with Walter after refusing him, | 
and explain how it had occurred ; but this | 
spirit. of vindictiveness she would not 
tolerate, and drawing hor slight figure 
haughtily erect, she said, coldly and 
briefly : 

“Thank you for the handkerchief, Mr 
Carpenter,” and then passed on, leaving 
him in no enviable frame of mind. 

But he was destined to be subjected to 
even grealer movtification and defeat before 
the evening was over. 

The last dance was ended ; the musicians 
had departed, and nearly all the guests as 
well, 

Just a fow intimate friends of the family 
lingered over their good-nights, and 
among these were both Edmund Carpenter 
and Walter. 

The latter as yet had had no opportunity 
to make his adious to Ruby, and the 
former was anxious to make an appoint- 
ment for tho opera with her. 

Ruby was in her gayesb mood, and was 
jesting with her brother and two or three 
other gentlemen, who appeared to be vie- 
ing with cach other in paying her 
compliments. - 


Mr Allstone, an elderly gentleman who 
had always been very fond of her, remarked, 
playfully, inreply to something clso that 
nad been said : 

“Yes, she has been queen of the evening, 
with her lily crown. 1 shall probably go 
home and have my dreams haunted, for the 
remainder of the night, by Lenten lilies, 
cach one having hidden in its cup a bright, 
piquant faco, with ruby lips and diamond 
eyes.” 

“ Hear, hear !” cried Ruby, clapping her 
hands softly in applause. ‘Thad not sup- 
posed it possible to make such an impression 
upon a man who is Allstone !” 

She swept him a profound curtsey, amid 
the laughter which followed this retort, and 
in the act the slender stem of the lily in her 
hair snapped in twain, and tho beautiful 
flower went spinning over the marble floor 
of the hall. 

Three gentlemen sprang forward to re- 
cover it, but Waltor was the more agile, 
and captured it before the others could 
reach it, and then stood quictly waiting 
for an opportunity to return it to her. 

At last all wero gone but himself and 
Edmund Carpenter, who was determined to 
have the last word if possible, though it 
was all he could do to control his rage 
against Waltor for lingering so long. 

“Mr and Mrs Gordon, with Mr and Mrs 
Ruggles, stood near, and two at least or 
four were watching with some curiosity 
and interest (o seo Ruby take leave of the 

oung men, 

“Walter, do not keep Miss Gordon 
waiting ; return hor the lower,” Edmund 
commanded, turning upon his rival with an 
air of authority, his patience completely 
exhausted. 


Walter started and coloured hotly at his 
tone, whilo Ruby turned and regarded the 
man with a look of surprise. 

Walter, however, recovered his com- 
posure instantly, and approaching the 
young girl, he said, with a smile: 

“T have been waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to restore your lily; though Iam 
not suro but that—to the ‘ vietor bolong 
the spoils.’ ” 

«That's so,” cried Mr Ruggles, who had 
not been unobservant of Edmund's jealousy 
during the evening, and was now boiling 
inwardly at hig recent overbearing manner ; 
“he won in the race, and he should have 
the trophy.” 

Ruby glanced up with an answering 
smile at Walter, while a spirit of mischief 
and defiance suddenly took possession of 
her. Sho resolved that he shoultl have the 
lily, just to punish the man who had been 
so insolent to him. 

“The trophy is certainly nob a very 
valuable one,” she said, 


1 
| “*What's aught but tis valued,’” 
‘Walter quoted, lightly, but with a very 
roarnest look in his eyes, notwithstanding, 

La, What nonsonso, Walter: . Can't you see 
that Miss Gordon is very weary? Give her 
the flower, and do not detains her longer,” 
said Edmund Carpenter, coming forward 
and speaking impatiently. 7 


Deedee Maas? “ii 
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He had sued for that lily earlier in the 
evening, and Ruby had flatly refused to 
give it to him. 

Would she have the face to bestow it 
upon his rival in his very p escnee? He 
could scarcely contain “himaelf at the 
thought. 

twill give Miss Gordon the flower if 
she desires it,” Walter replied; coldly, yeb 
still retaining it in his hand. 

Ruby’s eyes were very bright as they met 
the eager look of the young men, bubshe 
said : 
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is only a fading flower, but keep it if 
you like.” 

“Thanks,” Walter respordnd, with a 
luminous smile. Then holcigg out his 
hand, hoe bade her good-night, and turned 
away to make his adieus to the others. 
after which he went his way with a heart 
as light as air. 

“ft thought the lily was to be retained as 
asouvenir,”ccmarked Edmund Carpenter in 
a low tone, as he took leave of Ruby, . 

She looked up at him with evsiine Hips, 

“Ono would hardly think a simple flowor 
worth so much controversy, Mr @axpenter,” 
the said coldly; then added: “I trust 
you have had a pleasant evening. Good- 
night,” 

She gave him a formal little how, then 
turning she walked to her brother's side, 
determined to cut short the disagreeable 
interview, and beginning to heastly despise 
the man. 

The bafiled lover departed without having 
even mentioned the opera, and yowing 
vengeance upon his successful foe. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


CHAPTER XX. 
A FINANCIAL WRECK. 

Runy pocsuaded Mr and Mrs Ruggles to 
remain until after Christmas, as they were 
to have no other guests, and as her invita- 
tion had been heartily seconded by both Mr 
and Mrs Gordon, this had not been hard to 
accomplish, 

The day arvived - a bright, koon winter's 
day ; and, after the morning meal had been 
disposed of, tho family adjourned to the 
library to inspect the many mysterious 
packages which had been arranged upon 
the table there. 

1t would bv uscless to onumerate them 
all, but cach one had romembered all the 
others in some way, and a very handsome 
way, too, it proved to be. 

Ruby's gitt from My and Mrs Ruggles 
was contained ina very tiny box, whiel had 
been most carefully perched upon the top | 
of the ua 3s allottud te her. 

“ What mysterious charm lics concealed 
within this?” she asked, with a roguish 
glance at Farmer Rugyles, for she had 
recognized his handwriting on the outside. 

She removed the rubber band that held 
the cover on, and opened the bow to find a 
layer of pink cotton within. Lifting this 
her eyes were almost dazzled by the rays 
of light that were emitted from three large 
beautiful diamonds, of the purest water. 

She cried out with delight : 

“Oh, Mr and Mrs Ruggles! they are 
like perfect diops of dew, and they are the 
fiyst diamonds that I have ever had pe- 
sented tome. 1 have, my mother’s, to be 
sure, but. no one ever gave mo a diamond 
before.” 


‘The farmer and his wife greatly enjoyed 
‘her pleasure. They had bought the gens 
unset, because they did not Know in what 
form she would prefer them, and thought 
best to let her select the setting for hersclf, 

They bad spent one whole happy day to- 
gether in choosing Christmas gifts for this 
family, who had been so kind snd courteous 
to them, and for mauy a mouth after it 
formed the theme of pleasant converse for 
them. 

Min Gordon was the recipient of a sot of 
elegant talet articles, while Mr Gurdon 
was presented with some choice books, 
which he bad been heard to say he would 
hike tu possess, But their chief thonght 
had been for Ruby, whom these plain but 
honest people were Ieavning to fove with a 
fondness which they would hase lavished 
upon thein own daughter had she been 
spuel to them. 

Min Geidon presented Mrs Ruggles 
with a fine silver ladle, and Mr Gordon 
gave Mr Kugeles a substantial gold chain 
for the handsome gold watch which he 
already possessed. 

But there was no gift from Ruby to her 
fiends upon the (able, and when all the 
packages had been examined, she turned to 
them, a little tendee suile wieathing her 
lips, saying — 

“Will you come with mo for a few 
moments, Mr and Mrs Ruggles? I have 
something {would like to show you.” 

She led them to a small parlour or recep- 
tion-room, opened the door for them to pass 
in, and then softly closed it after them, 
leaving them atone, 


But just opposite, and where they could 
not fuil to sve it, there hung a Hf and 
life-like crayon portiait of their dead 
daughter, which Ruby had had copied from 
a photogiaph, and, fastened ta one coiner 
of the frame, there was a card bearing the 
words 

“ From Ruby to her deav friends, Mr and 
Mrs Ruggles.” 

They gave one startled look into the 
sweet, retined face of the girl who had been 
so dear to them ; for ‘Annie Ruggles,” as 
she was known among her school friends, 
had been an unusually cultivated girl, 
having been a thorough student and some- 
thing of a poct; then a mist, a blur ob-cured 
their sight; asob burst from the loving 
mother; Mr Ruggles choked back a groan ; 
then they bolh broke down entirely, and 
clung to each other for comfort. 

Ruby had beeu sure that it, would be so, 
and thus she had delicately planned for 
them to sce the pictare for the fist time hy 
themselves. 

She could not have given them anything 
that they would have valued so much as 
this enlarged and perfected likeness of their 
only child; and when, a half hour later, Mr 

ingles had rogained his composure and 
met Ruby in the hall on his way back to 
the library, he laid his hand gently on her 
head, then stooped ana touched her hair 
with his still tremulous lips, as he said, 
gratefully + 

*Porgive an old man’s weakness, Miss 
Ruby, but I tell you, you couldn’b have 
touched mother and me in a more tender 
spot; and—though I don’t suppose the 
time’ll ever come if you're ever ina tight: 
place and necd a friend, Owen Ruggles is 
the man that'll stand by you.” 


But the time was to come, and was not 
far distant either, when she was to stand in 
sore need of just such a friend as he pro- 
mised to be. 

Walter had been invited to dine with the 
Gordons that evening, and afterward the 
whole family attended the opera, to hear 
the renowned Christine Nilsson, and thus 
the delightful holiday came to an end. 

The next morning Mr and Mrs Ruggles 
returner to their home among the moun- 
tains, asserting that they had never enjoyed 
so much during their whole lives as during 
the ten days that they had spent with their 
friends in Philadelphia. 

After that the winter passed rapidly, but 
without much that is worthy of note. 

Spring came, then summer, and Raby 
went to the mountains, to spend several 
weeks with Mr and Mrs Ruggles, as she had 
promised to do the previous yen And 
hither Walter came again to pass his vaca- 
tion; and those two weeks were weeks 
never to be forgotten hy cither of them. 

Walter oven yet would not allow himsclt 
to aperilc words that would lead Ruby to 
pledge hersclf to him; yet each knew that 
they were all in all to cach other, and there 
was a sort of tacit understanding between 
them that eventually they would belong to 
each other, Another yoar, Walter hoped, 
would give him an inte in the business, | 
and thon he would fect frec to ask Ruby to | 
give himself to him, without the fear of 
being regarded asa fortuns-hunter by her 
friends and acquaintances, 

October came, and one afternoon Mr 
Gordon returned to his homo locking white 
and wretched. 

‘What is it, Robert?’ his wife asked, 
with an anxious face, 


He told her that which for a moment 
shocked her in speechlessness, and then 
made her shrick and faint dead away. 

The man summoned help, and hung over 
her with a pitiful look until sho revived and 
began to moan and wring her hands in 
anguish, when, unablo to bear the sight of 
her misery, he crept away to the library, 
where he tried to face ihe future and bear 
his burden ae best he could. 


A little later there came a timid knock on 
thea door, then it was opened, and Ruby, 
with a palo face and solemn eyos, stole 
softly in, and going to her brother’s side, 
slid one arm around his neck and gently 
asked : 

* Robert, is it true ?” 

«Ts what true, dear 2” 

“What Estetle’s maid says —that Mr 
Currier has beon defaulting, and your com- 
pany is ruined 2” 

“Yes, darling, it is all true; and that 
he worst, either,” 


ig 
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“What do you mean, Robert?” the 
young girl asked, clasping both her small 
hands about his arm, and searching his 
face with anxious earnestness. 

He gently unctasped her hands, and, | 
with anguish written upon every featare 
of his fine face, drew her close to his 
breast. 

‘Ruby, can you bear to hear all?” he 
asked. 

She caught her breath quickly, and hor 
face grew white with a sudden fear. 

Was her idolised brother implicated in 
the wrong that had brought rain upon 
him and his company? She dare not 
utter the thought shoud, yet it pierced her 
heart like a knife, 

Again she searched his face; but there 
was nothing Kice shame or” dishonour 
stamped upon it, and she replied : 

“Yean bear anything better than to see 
you look so broken-hearted, Tell me all 
your trouble,” she pleaded, pressing her 
lips softly against his cheek, 

Somothing like a sob bivst from the 
strong man, and he hugged her almost con- 
yulsively to him, 

“Darling, you are a little comforter,” 
phe said; “ bubmy trouble is more on your 
paccount and Estelle’s than upon my own, 
Tama man, and 1 can bear to fave poverty 
Fand loss. Ruby, could you bear to be poor ? 
Have you any idca what it means to be 
| poor 2” 

*T do not suppose IT have, really, but I 
think there are some things that would be 

vav than poverty,” Ruby re- 


BE 
sbarder to 
turned, gravely. 


«Ayhat do you mean, Ruby ?” 

“1b would be a thonsand times worne if— 
if you wera in Mr Currier’s placo— if you 
hac beou guilty of distonow,”” 


ia 
, nk Heaven for that; though I 
have fost everything, my name is untar- 
cnished, and I necd not fear to look any man 
in the face.” Robert Gordon returned, 
heatbily. 

Robert, T want you to tell me all about 
it; donot talk to meas if I were a child, 
and could not under.tand ; but let me help 
you to bear your trouble, whatever i¢ may 
he. I do not believe it will be so very 
dreadful to be poor as long as we can have 

each other to love, aud are well and strong,” 

The man regarded her with surprise, this 
delicate, lovely girl, whom he had so care- 
fullysheltered fromevery eare during all her 
lite who had been apet and plaything, whose 
lightest. wish had been like a law unto him, 
He had not looked for anything like this 
from her —for such utter self-forgetfulness 
and such tender solicitude for him. 

We cannot blame him if a thought of 
bitterness stirred his heart, that she from 
whom he had expected nothing but helpless 
dependence, had riven above their trial and 
come to comfort him, while hi» wife lay in 
her chamber above, weeping and wringing 
her hands in utter abandonment of grict 
over the misfortune which had »o suddenly 
overtaken them, 

“Ruby,my precious sister, T il/ tell you,” 
he said, gravely. (Ihave not only lost every 
dollar of what I was worth, but all your 
money also, W Iam, I believe, heavily 
in debt besides 


CHAPTER XXI. 
RUBY'S HEROISM. 
Try brother and sister sat in silence for 


everal minutes after Mr Gordon made his 
tartling statement. 

She made no sien of regret or grief at the 
Announcement that her handsome fortune 
had all been swept away. She would not 
wound his already lacerated heart by one 
word of blume or reproach, 

She rested her shining golden head con- 
fidingly against his shoulder, while one soft 
hand was laid upon his cheek in mute 
sympathy. 

“ Robert,” she said, slowly and steadily, 
after a while, ‘1 don’t believe we need bo 
troubled so very much about anything but 
the debts, and perhaps they will uot prove 
to be so heavy as you fear.” 

“Ruby, child, is that all you have to say 
to me? You cannot realise what it means to 
lose every dollar. Can you bear to give up 
your lovely home with all its comforts ; 
the horses and caniages, your liberal 
income, all your pretty dresses, and 
the hundred other things that you have had 
bub to wish for in order to possess?” he 
asked, astonished, 

“J presume I shall miss them, and at 
fiiet, perhaps, il will be a little hard ; bunt 
it will not be nearly so bad as if I had lost 
my health,” the young girl answered,cheer- 
fully. 


“Can you enduro the thought of going 
to live in afew close, ill furnished rooms, 
with coarse carpets, or worse, none at all? 
Oh, my darling !” evied the strong man in 
tones of despair, as the enormity of the 
sacrifice swept over him, ‘ I never thought 
such a calamity could overtake us. I was 
yo sure that everything was safely invested, 
and now the whole is wrenched from us at 
a single blow.” 

Ruby lifted her head and looked into her 
brother’s face. She was very pale, and 
here was a wistful look in her beautiful 
eyes, but the lines about her sweet mouth 
were firm and steady, 

“Robert, don't call me a child any 
more,” she said. ‘{£ know that T have 
heen little better than one all my life. But 
T feel like a woman now, and I wish you 
would treat me like one, Of course all that 
you have spoken of will scem a little 
strange for a time, but E shall not shrink 
from giving up everything —cverything if it 
will help to lighten your trouble. Ihave 
read of these dreadful things happoning to 
others, though I never havo thought of 
their coming to us, and so, of course, I 
could not realise them fully. But, oh, 
Robert, I would so much prefer to be poor 
with you, and have it no fault of your own, 
than to enjoy every luxury of life, and 
have vou guilty of a greal wrong like Mr 
Corvier.” 

Robert Gordon bent and kissed his sister's 
uptuined brow with trembling lips. 

He could not trust himself to speak, for 
her noble self-abnegation unmanned him 
more than the knowledge of financial rnin 
had done ; and yet, ab the same time, it was 
aut unspeakable comfort to have her bear it 
thus. 


| You can begin over again,” she went 
on, cheerfully, seoing that he could not 

speak. ‘I have heard people say that you 

have excellent business talents, and will do 

everything Ican to help you. T believeT 
can do a great deal toward taking care of | 
myself. J can teach, for Mr Sampson toll, 
me, when he gavo mo my diploma, that if I 
ever wanted a Position he wonld give me 
one, and I only laughed, for T thought how 
impossible it was that I should ever need to 
do anything of the kind. Do not worry 
about me, only let me help you. Iam good 

at figures, and, if it will save you any ex- 

pense, lesme help you about your books, 

write letters, or anything else.” 

Robert Gordon smiled at tho ides of his 
sistor turning clerk for him in the present 
crisis. But sho had already helped him 


more than she knew with her ready sym- 
pathy and the brave spirit with which ‘she 
foced the dark future, and he told her so. 

“ Does Estelle know ?” she asked, a little 
later. ‘Is it that which has made her so 
suddenly ill 2” 

* Yes, she knows,” replied Mr Gordon, 
with a sigh, 

“T heard her crying,” pursued Ruby, 

“and Iwent to her door, Put she would 
not see me, Is - I suppose her money is all 
safe ?” she concluded. 

Her brother groaned aloud, for this was 
the bitterest blow of all. 


“No, dear—that has all gone with the 
rest.” 

“ Poor Estelle !” Ruby murmured ; then 
she added: “But,Robert,do not grieve. I 
am sure she will not_mind it so much 
when she comes to realise how heavy your 
trouble is.” 

But, in her heart, she knew that Estelle 
would mind very much. She had been a 
gay and fashionable belle when she married 
Mr Gordon, and possessed a handsome 
fortune. She was exccedingly proud 
spirited, and thought more of position, a 
good bank account, and the luxuries of life 
than of any anything olse in the world. 

Again an oppressive silence fell upon 
those two, while Robert Gordon sat the 
picture of helpless despair. 

Ruby felt as if she could not bear to sec 
him thus, and longed to get away to think 
out the sad problem alone; but, somehow, 
the clinging touch of his encircling am 
toid her that it was a comfort to him to 
have her there, and so she remained. 

At Inst, when she could endure the still- 
ness no longer. sho asked, in a clear, 
energetic voice : 

‘Rohert, can’t you bring yourself to 
mect these reverses courageously? Tf you 
were alone in the world, you would not 
allow yourself to be so utterly disheart- 
ened.” 

“No; that is true; I should not; and 
if your money and Estelle’s were only safe, 
T showld not feel it now so much. Of course 
Lamust meet my fate ; but how courageously 
T cannot say,” 

“What will be the first thing to be 
done?” Ruby questioned, with practical 
forethought. 

“Discover what my liabilities are, and 
then ascertain how much I have to meet 
them with.” 


* How long will it take you ?” 
> ©Tdo not know; I imagine I shall hnow 
the very worst in a week or a fortnight.” 

‘©The house will have to be sold ?” 

“Yes, and everything in it!” Mr Gordon 
groaned. 

“Cannot we keep anything?” Ruby asked 
looking a little startled, for there were some | 
things that she tresured very sacredly. 

You are to have everything that belongs 
to you — our mother’s plate, and. other: 
things that she left; and Estelle shall have | 
what she brought here. Nothing clse ean 
be retained except just a few articles neces- 
ary to furnish a humble home for us.”” 

“Tf you will give me a list of just what. 
we may have, Robert, I will see thab every- | 
thing is properly attended to,” Ruby said, 
thoughtfully. ‘Of course we musb have 
bed-clothing and table-linen, and pel 
haps one or two of the plainer ca 
pets, and some of the cheaper furniture. 
If you will do this, you need have no more | 
caro about it. Sarah and I will pack, 
evorything, and thus relieve you of that. 
anxioty.” 

Robert Gordon felt a sense of shame 
creeping over him as he listened to his 
sister’s request. Not one word of mumu 
ing over her own loss had escaped her lips ; 
her thought was all for him and his 
burden of care. He reproached himself 
for having betrayed so much weakness 
before her; but his wife’s wild grief, and 
the storm of reproaches she showered 
upon him, when he told her that her own 
fortune was sunk with the rest, had almost, 
crushed him. ' 

Now he sat suddenly erect, and smiled 
down into the carnest eyes uplifted to his 
face. 


| My darling, what should I have done 
| without you?” he said, kissing her fondly. 
‘You shame me with your courage, and 
'yeb you inspire me to arouse myself and 
make the best of my situation, You have 
‘taken a load from my heart by striving to 
adapt yourself so cheerfully to circum- 
stances, and I will repine no more.” 

| Ruby’s lip quivered slightly, for, in spite 
of the change in his tone, his face was very 
wan and haggard; but she smiled stead- 
fastly as she answered : 

set belicve I am almost happy to hear 
you say that, and I really begin to feel as if 
Tam of some use in the world iff have 
helped you ever so little. And then, when 
I think of the poor man who has caused all 
this, Iam very, very thankfal ; I am proud, 
too, for you are still an honourable man, 
you will not haye to hide from justice or 
run from the law ; you will find some way 
to pay the dehts that trouble you so; then 
you can begin again, and everyone will 
trust and respect you. We are all well and 
strong, and that fs a great deal in our 
favour; and now,” she added, brighily, 
‘while we stay here Iam going to get the 
cook to teach me somethiug evory day, so 
that I can keop house for you and Estelle 
when we have to go away, and we shall nob 
need to keep any servants.” 

Robert Gordon laughed aloud in spite of 
his misery at- the idea of his dainty sister, 
with hor little jewelled hands, going into 
the kitchen and working like a common 
servant. 

But he went bravely to work himself 
after that, for he was greatly cheered by 
the strength of character and sympathy 
she displayed, and by the end of a fort- 
night he knew just where he stood and 
what he would have to do. 


Everything that he possessed would have 
to be sold, and even then there would re- 
main a debt of two or three thousand 
dollars upon his shoulders. 

It wasa terrible blow to the proud and 
geucrous man to be obliged to stand before 
the world at his ago without a dollar of his 
own, and even owing an amount such as he 
had often given away to charitable objects 
and thought nothing of it. But he was 
comforted with the thought that there was 
no stain upon his name, for he would yet 

ay all, evon to the uttermost penny ; that 
he alill had the trust aud vespect of business 
men, several of whom stood ready to help 
him upagain. 

Tf bis wife had only borne the shock as 
bravely as Ruby had done, it would have 
been far easier for him. But she seemed to 
be completely prostrated, excluded herself 
from everyone, and spent her time in weep- 
ing and bemoaning her hard lot. 

Ruby, true to her word, went dicectly to 
tho cook, after leaving her brother on ti 
never-to-be-forgotten day, confided their 
trouble to her, and asked her to teach her 
how to make good bread and other simple 
things, such as she knew she would necd 
to undorstand in order to keep house her- 
self. 

She gave her whole heart to this under- 
taking, and it was with no small amount of 
pride that she saw many a tempting viand 
which her own hand had prepared dis- 
appear, and with evident relish, from their 
table. 

Mr Gordon soon found o sinall houso of 
six rooms in the city, and removed thither 
what furniture and few comforts he felt he 
had a right to take from his luxurious home, 
and Ruby, with the aid of one of the ser- 
vants, put their little home in order, and 
mado it as inviting as they could with their 
limited resources. 


The largest and airiest room was al- 
lotted to Mrs Gordon, and was really 
a very dainty chamber when it was fur- 
nished. 

The little parlour was quietly elegant 
with its bright carpet, made “all over 
new” from an old axminster which had. 
been upon the hall in their old house, and 
afterward used in the upper story in the 
new dwelling. There were delicate lace 
draperies, which had been taken from 
Ruby's room, at the windows, and with 
omaments that had belonged exclusively 
to hor, and many pieces of fancy work 
which her own hands had wrought, the 
room was, as she said, as pretty as it could 
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The dining-room was very plain, but, 
clean and cheerful, The kitchen was smal} 
but convenient and well stocked with all 
needful utensils, while Ruby’s own chamber 
and thal of the one servant, whom her 
brother had insisted that they must have, 
were the simplest in the house. ‘. 

But the young girl was quite content to 
have itso; for day by day she had seen 
her brother’s face lose some of its care- 
worn expression, as business matlers were 
| straightened and the home arrangements 
had been made without confusion or any 
outward display of regret, and she felt as 
if she were really a help to him in this try- 
ing emergency. 

But it was hard whon the day came for 
them to leave their beautiful home, where 
they had enjoyed so much, and fondly 
honed to spend their li 


Mrs Gordon was inconsolable, and her 
husband leoked old and broken, as he 
finally threw his arm about her and led her 
from the gorgeous drawing-room which had 
been her special pride, and where she had 
reigned like a queen, out to the carriage 
that was to bear them away to their humble 
residence in the city. 

Ruby, earlier in the day, had gone by 
herself into each room to take a final look 
ab everything, She would not trust her- 
self with any one else, and she did not wish 
to add a feather’s weight to the sorrow of 
others by any display of her own grief. 

She could not refrain, however, from 
having a quict cry, particulaly when she 
went into the conservalcry. for that had 
been a perfect delight to her ; but she was 
the brighter after her shower, and chatted 
metrily dwing their drive to the city, uying 
to bring something of checrfulne»s to Mis 
Gordon’s woebegone face. 

But it was a thankless task, the woman 
would not be comforted, she would not see 
any bright side to the dark picture before 
her, nor did 500 appear to realise that upon 
her devolved the duty of trying to make her 
future home a place of comfort and cheer to 
her overbuidened husband. 

She went into the pretty chamber, which 
Ruby had taken so much pains to prepare 
for her, without a woid of thanks or ap- 
preciation, and there she threw herself 
upon her bed and actually cried herself to 
sleep like a child, 

It would have been asad place indeed 
for Robert Gordon, bub for the sunshine 
that Ruby carried cverywheie with her 
cheerful presence, and thus the bond of 
love was cemented more closely than ever 
between this devoted brother and sister. 


(To be Uontinuert.) 


CHAPTER XXII. 
RUBY BECOMES A TEACHER. 


Ruby was a trifle disappointed that she was not al- 
lowed to be housekeeper in their new home. She 
knew that her brother could ill afford the expense of 

| an added member to his household, not to mention 
the matters of waste and wages, and she was anx- 
ious to lighten his burden in every possible way. 

But Mr. Gordon was inexorable; he was sure that 
she would soon break down beneath the unaccus- 
tomed cares of housekeeping, and he was still as 
careful as ever to shield her from every ill. 

But she helped him in many other ways. It was 
the greatest comfort to him to see her bright face 
opposite him every morning at breakfast. She was 
always fresh and beautiful in her simple wrapper, 
with a dainty cap perched coquettishly upon her 
glossy head, Which she claimed was simply to cover 
the awkward crimping-pins, and to protect it from 
the dust when she swept their small parlor, At the 
same time, howtver, the little lady knew that it was 
vastly becoming, and that she made a pleasant pic- 
ture for her brother's eyes as she sat behind the urn 
and poured out his coffee, 


Estelle never came down to breakfast, and it would 
have been a dreary meal to the heart-burdened man 
but for the presence of his sister and her cheerful 
chatter about the news of the day; while his face 
was always brighter and his step more elastic as he 
went away to his business, for her breezy “Good- 
morning, Robert,” and the loving kiss she gave him 


«© Was not satisfied, and one evening, after 
he returned, and had had his tea, and Mrs. Gordon 
had retired toe her room, she crept to his side, in a 
half-irresolute way, and said : 

“Robert, I am not exactly content with my life; I 
am so idle allday long. I want something to do.” 
“Idle! I think I saw some one sweeping and dust- 
ing, the other morning, as if her very existence de- 
pended upon the occupation,” Mr. Gordon returned, 
smniling. “I am very sure that we had a delicious 
dessert to-day, prepared by the same hands that 
wielded the broom so vigorously. There are neyer 
any holes in my stockings, nor any buttons missing 
from my: shirts, and I know that Estelle does not like 
tomend. Somebody must be be busy. What more do 
you need to oceupy you, Ruby?” 

“A great deal. That only requires a very little 
time, and—— Robert, [have something to tell you. 
Please do not_be angry with me”—the young girl's 
cheeks were flushed, and she spoke “ae pik Brat a i 
have seen Mr. Sampson to-day, and he has given me 
a position in his school. One of lis teachers is sick, 
and has had to give up her place, and I am to begin 
beeches next onday morning.” 

“Ruby I 

Mr. eo aa) tone was one of surprise and re- 
proach. 

“T was afraid you wouldn't lke it, Robert,” Ruby 
continued, slipping her hands coaxingly around his 
arm, and laying her bright head upon his shoulder. 
“But just think—after you go away in the morning I 
only have a very little to do, I dust, and put the par- 
lor and chambers in order, which usually takes only 
about an hour, and then time hangs heavily on my 
hands until lunch, unless [ do fancy work, which now 
seems almost a waste of time. I could easily teach 
from nine until twelve, come home to lanch with Es- 


telle, for the school, you know, is not far away, then 
go back at two and teach until four, after which the 
remainder of the day would be mine. Then Saturday 
is a holiday, and I promise you there shall be no bu 
tons missing nor any holes unmended, while—just- 
think, Robert !—I am to have ten dollars a week! It 
would be very nice for pin-money, you know.” 

_ “Dear child!” the strong man said, in a trembling 
voice, as he gathered her close to him; ‘to think of 
our working a whole week for ten dollars! How 
ind it is to be so curtailed!” 

“No, indeed, it isn't a bit hard for me; the hard- 
ship all comes upon you,” she auswered, fondly. ‘I 
believe I was never any happier in my life than I 
have been since we came to live in this wee house. 
Truly, I have begun to feel that [am of some conse- 
quence in the world, and that is a very pleasant feel- 
ing, you know, while Ihave learned to do a great 
many things that Ishould never have known any- 
thing about otherwise. But it is lonely staying here 
by myself so much, for Estelle is confined to her room 
a great deal of the time and wants to be quiet, and if 
I can have some pleasant occupation, I know it will 
be ever so much better for me.” 

“But you never used to complain of being lonely, 
Ruby.” 

“Well, you know I was always going somewhere, or 
receiving company at home.” 

“Why not occupy your time in the same way now ? 
pow ought not to confine yourself too closely to the 

jouse.”” 

Ruby’s face grew suddenly crimson. 

It was not an easy nN to tell her brother that 
nearly all her friends had forsaken her of late—that it 
was avery different thing to call upon her the im- 
poverished girl living in an insignificant house in a 
narrow, retired street, from what it had been when 
she was a star in society, the belle of a home of at- 
fluence. 

But she made as light of it as she could and re- 
turned with an assumption of indifference: 

“Oh, I do not e many calls, you know, so there 
are none to retw 


“T understand,” said her brother, bitterly, “your 
friends were mostly fair-weather friends and. have 
forsaken you since misfortune has overtaken us.” 

_ “Not all of them, Robert, and perhaps, after all, it 
is better to know just who the true ones are. Some 
of the girls come to see me occasionally—Florence 
and Annie are just as dear and kind as ever. They 
drove over this morning and took me out to Fair- 
mount. But I cannot afford to fritter away my time 
in any such fashion now. I am afraid it was not 
quite hoe in those old days, but I was very thought- 
less. If Lam to be a teacher I shall be more useful, 
and then I shall feel so proud with my money. If [ 
teach a year I shall earn four hundred dollars. Real- 
yy. Robby, I begin to feel quite rich and consequen- 
tial with so much in Brompechy she concluded, with | 
soaring eyes, and asswu ig a pretty air of impor- 
ance. 

Mr. Gordon smiled in sympathy with her mood, in 
spite of the ache at his heart. 

“What are to be your duties, Ruby, if you take this 
position ?” he asked, atter a brief pause. 

“T am to assist Mr, Sampson in his own depart-_ 
ment, so I shall escape the responsibility of govern- 
ing. Iam to have the beginners in French, a class 
in English literature and one in botany and philoso- 
phy, You will not oppose me, Robert, let me try it 

or this year at any rate,” the young girl eag 
pleaded. 

Again her brother was silent for several moments, 
struggling with his pride and love. 
Then he gently kissed that beautiful upturned face, 
more beautiful than ever to him, with that light 
upon it and that earaest purpose shining in her eyes: 

“No, I will not oppose you,” he answered, though 
with a heavy sigh, “for your heart seems set upon 
the project, unless I see you begin to look worn un- 
der it; in that case I shall veto it at once, I hope, 
however, by another year, to be so well started in 
business again, that there will be no excuse for your 
doing anything of the kind. Darling, you do not 
know—you can never know what a comfort you have 


erly 


been to me during these last months; you have been 
a veritable sunbeam; Ido not believe T could ever 
have borne this heavy trial but for you.” 

Ruby began her teaching the following Monday, 
going to her work witha smiling face and a brave 
heart, though she well knew that she would meet 
trials in the way, 

She possessed a great deal of tact, however; there 
was a bright and winning way about her that could 
not fail to reach the hearts of her pupils, and, aftera 
trial of a couple of weeks, Mr, Sampson, the prin- 
cipal of the school, predicted that she would make a 
very successful teacher. 

Meantime Mr, Gordon’s former elegant residence 
had been sold. After it had passed into the hands of 
his creditors, it was advertised for sale, either fur- 
nished or unfurnished, and, shortly, some one a) 
peared who made an offer for the property just as it 
stood; it was accepted, and thus the beautiful place. 
in whieh so much of hope and pleasure had been cen- 
tered, passed into other hands. p 

Mr. Gordon was glad to know that nothing would 
be changed; that the beautiful furnishings and 
adornments would not be scattered and sacrificed be- 
neath the auctioneer’s hammer, and he tried to ascer- 
tain who was the purchaser. 

But the gentleman who had transacted the busi- 
ness stated that he was merely an agent, and said he 
had been authorized to withhold the name of the 
owner until he should be ready to take possession. 

Edmund Carpenter called at the Gordon’s one even- 
ing soon after Ruby had entered upon her duties as a 
teacher. 

When the crash came he had at first held a little 
loot ; but he soon found that he loved Ruby Gordon 
‘0 Well, that the thirty thousand dollars that he once 

hoped to win with her were “but as dust in the 
balance,” and he soon resumed his attentions to her, 

There may have been something of antagonism, 
too, in his persistence. He knew that Walter was 
rapidly rising in his profession; that he would soon 


be in a position where he might feel justified in con- 
fessing his love for Ruby, now that she was poor, 
and he could not endure the thought of his winning 
what he had aspired to secure. The thought of Ruby 
Gordon as the wife of another, and that other one 
whom he so heartily hated, was torture to him. 

Walter had not seen very much of the Gordons 
since their reverses, as he had been away on busi- 
ness for Mr. Co: but he had called once or twice, 
and been most cor ly received, and he had re- 
solved, as Edmund Carpenter feared, that he would 
at no distant day put his fate to the test. 

The family formed a very inviting circle in that wee 
house where Ruby lived, on the evening of Mr. Car- 
penter’s call just referred to. 

Mrs. Gordon, who rarely left her room, had been 
coaxed to come down to dinner “to give Robert a 
surprise,” and, after the meal was over the pretty 
parlor lamp was lighted, and the coziest nook in the 
room assigned to the invalid, who, had she but 
realized it, made a charming addition to the apart- 
ment in her rich crimson wrapper, with a soft white 
shawl thrown over her shoulders. 

Mr. Gordon, looking unusually cheerful, was seated 
on the opposite side of the glowing grate in a hand- 
some dressing-gown and slippers, and near him, with 
her dainty work-basket, piled high with the week’s 
stockings, upon the table before her, was Ruby, with 
the lamp-light streaming over her golden head and 
the fair face the chief charm in that household. 

And into this ee circle Edmund Carpenter 
was suddenly ushered by the little maid-of-all-work. 
And he had come with the settled purpose of asking 
Ruby Gordon to be his wife before he should leave 
the house. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A PROPOSAL REJEC’ 


Mr. Gordon greeted the young man cordially, and 
Mrs. Gordon seemed inspired with more of animation 
than she had displayed since their misfortune. 
It was pleasant to see an old friend, while the 
thought that, perhaps, the fallen fortunes of the 
house might be improved through him incited her to 
make herself as agreeable as possible. 

Ruby, however, was quiet and re: ved, although 
she drew a chair near the fire for their caller, for she 
could not be inhospitable, and yet in her heart she 
wished he had staid away, for there was something 
in his manner that impressed her that he had come 
with a special purpose in view, 

Mr. Carpenter, however, devoted himself almost 
exclusively to Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, ares pleas- 
antly and socially with them, although both could 
see that he watched with eager interest Ruby’s white 
fingers, as they wove the needle in and out upon her 
homely work, which she had not seen fit to lay aside 
upon the entrance of their visitor. 

She made a pretty, home-like picture, of which she 
was wholly unconscious, and the young man thought 
her more lovely than ever, with that placid look 
upon her brow, and a new sweetness illuminating 
her whole face. 

“Ruby has become a regular Dorcas, Mr. Carpen- 
ter,” said Mrs. Gordon, with a laugh, as he noticed 
how closely he was observing his sister, 

“How so?” he queried, 

“Because she ‘maketh and mendeth the garments 
of the poor,” replied Mrs. Gordon, in the same light 
tone, yet with a perceptible ring of bitterness. 

A color like that of the wild rose sprang into Ruby's 
cheeks, but she looked up with a smile and said, as 
she composedly drew the stocking off her hand: 

“Oh, this is only a novel kind of tancy wo: 
Carpenter, and I imagine I am becoming quite an 
adept at it.” 


The young man moved his chair to her side, glad 
of an excuse to go to her. 

“Let me pass judgment upon your work, Miss 
Ruby,” he said, holding out his hand for the neatly 
mended sock that she was about to fold. 

She passed it to him without a sign of embar- 
rassment, and, taking up another, went quietly on | 
with her occupation. 

“TI think Dorothea would be a more appropriate 
name for Ruby, than Doreas,” observed Mr. Gordon, 
as he turned a tender look upon his sister's face. 

“Why?” inquired his wife. 

“Do you know the significance of the name?” he 
asked. 


“Tt means ‘the gift of God,’ and surely Ruby has 


been that to us during the last few months,” said her 
husband, in a reverent tone. 

Ruby looked up quickly, with a little tremulous 
smile, and there were tears in her blue eyes as they 
met her brother's fond glance. 

Mrs, Gordon gave astightstart, and flushed as those 
tender words made her realize, for almost the first 
time, how little comfort and help she had been to her 
much tried husband during their reverses. 

“IT suppose, Carpenter, you have heard that our 
little sister has become a school-marm with all else. 
and is teaching young ideas how to shoot,” pursued 
Mr. Gordon, te change the subject, as he noticed that 
Ruby was becoming embarrassed, 

“No! and Mr. Carpenter's face plainly expressed 
both surprise and disapprobation. — | “a 


“Tt is true, we never knew how willful she could be 
until fortune tried to clip her wings;” continued Mr. 
Gordon, playfully, “but they wouldn't stay clipped, 
per only grew the faster and she has soared the 

her.” 

“Fie, Robert! He is only talking nonsense, Mr. 
Carpenter,” Ruby retorted, shaking her headin mock 
displeasure at her brother. ‘I have simply tried to 
be sensible and helpful, since we lost our money, and 
Robert is trying to make out that I have done some- 
thing wonderful, 

There came an energetic ring at the door bell just 
then, and “‘a gentleman to see Mr. Gordon on busi- 
ness” was announced. 

Mr. Gordon took him into the dining-room, and 
soon after Mrs. Gordon excused herself and went up 
to her room, 

Thus the cheerful circle was broken up, and Mr, 
Carpenter and Ruby were left to entertain each 
other, greatly to the discomfiture of the latter. 

“Are you not afraid that teaching will be too much 
for your strength, Miss Ruby?” her companion 
asked, as he drew his chair still nearer and assumed 
a confidential attitude, 

“Not a bit; I like it,” she answered, decidedly, and 
continued to ply her needle vigorously. 

“It may be a novel experience just for the present; 
but it is sure to wear upon you.” 

“I do not think so; the exercise and employment 
are just what I[need. Lam growing stronger every 
day, both physically and mentally. 

“But it iseoentirely different from the life to which 
you have been accustomed. It must be very mo- 
notonous.” 

“No, indeed, it is far from that, and I tind 
plenty to do to keep my ideas sharp enough for the 
bright girls and boys in my classes. Ofcourse it is 
very different from my former mode of life,” she con- 
tinued, with a slight curl of her red lips, “and [am 
glad that it isso, Mr. Carpenter. I have been a use- 
Jess piece of humanity long enough. 


ay Cy tetoigy i al ee 

“There are a great many things in this world that 
add to and embellish it without being useless,” he 
replied, in a low, earnest tone. 

“True; but they were created just for that and 
nothing more,” Ruby answered, seriously. “I do not 
believe that a human being has any right to degene- 
rate into a mere ornament—a pet or plaything—or 
to live simply for selfish pleasure. I sometimes feel 
really glad that I have lost my fortune.” 

“Glad that you have lost your fortune !” Edmund 
Carpenter repeated, in astonishment. 

In his estimation, as in Mrs. Gordons, such a loss 
was the worst calamity that could overtake any one, 

“Yes; though, of course, I deeply regret all the 
trouble that it has entailed upon my brother. For 
one thing it has shown us who our true friends are, 
and it has shown me, too, that a life devoted to fash- 
ion and gayety alone, is a very unworthy life.” 

“You are better fitted for fashion and gayety than 
you are for the drudgery of life, Ruby,” said her com- 
panion, bending nearer her with a look on his face 
that made her very uncomfortable, 

“What do you call drudgery?” she asked, drawing 
back and taking up another sock—one of her brother's, 
in which there was a shocking hole, and through 
which three of her pretty pink fingers protruded 
most temptingly. 

“This,” cried the young man, capturing both hand 
and sock, while his face flushed a deep crimson. 
“Ruby, it isashame foryou to bedoing such miserable 
work. My little darling, I can save you from every 
such ill in life—from these close, cramped rooms, 
from plodding toil and monotonous teaching. I can 
give you every beautiful and pleasant thing on 
earth; I can make your life as fair and sweet as it 
was before your misfortune came upon you. I love 
you, Ruby, and I came here to-night resolved to ask 
you to give yourself to me; to ask you to promise to 

e my wife, and let me shield ae through all yoar 
future. Do not hide your face from me, my darling; 


look up and tell me that you will give me the right 
to protect you from every ill.” 

But Ruby's head was bent until the dainty curls on 
her forehead almost touched the homely work iu her 


basket. Her cheeks were painfully flushed, and “f 


peroe: rose and fell with the startled beatings of he: 
eart. 

She had tried to steer clear of this avowal, but th 
very question that she had asked for that purpose 
had brought it upon her. 

Her hand still lay imprisoned in that of her would- 
be lover, and when she tried to release it he would 
not let it go. 

“Do not repulse me,” he went on. ‘Have you not 
seen during all the last year how I have loved you? I 
have tried to tell you of it many times, but somehow 
you have always evaded me. But the time has. come 
when I must know my fate; I can bear the suspense 
no longer, Tell me, dearest, that I may claim you; 
Ishall be proud to own you as my wife before all 
those who have turned the cold shoulder upon you, 
since your brother's trouble; preud to set you above 
them, and make them ashamed of their fickleness 
and false pride.” 

He forgot, perhaps, just then how he, too, had been 
guilty of fickleness and false pride; how when he 
had first heard of her loss he had said to himself : 

| “That ends all that bright dream; I can never 
marry a poor girl; the woman I wed must bring with 
her a golden guerdon as well as personal charms to 
help grace my home.” 

But Ruby Gordon had taken a deeper hold upon his 
heart than he had imagined it possible for any one to 
do, and though he absented himself for a while, he 
found that. lite was very dull and tame without her 
bright presence; that she was more to him without 
a penny than any other woman could be with a for- 
tune equal to his own. Then, too, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, his antagonism was aroused by the 
fear that Walter would now try to win her. 


But somehow there was a false ring in those last 
words of his that grated upon Ruby’s sensitive nature 
and helped her to recover her self-possession, of 
which his sudden ayowal had deprived her. 

She sat erect and resolutely withdrew her hand. 

“Mr. Carpenter,” she said, “I am more sorry than T 
can tell you that you came here with this purpose to- 
night, for I cannot respond as you desire.” 

“Do not say that, Ruby,” he pleaded, turning pale. 

Edmund Carpenter was a man who could ill brook 
any opposition where he had once set his heart, and 
thé ring of decision in Ruby’s tone had aroused all 

his will, and he said to himself that nothing should 
now stand in the way of his winning her. ~ 
- “T must tell you nothing but the truth,” she went. 
on, more firmly than before. “You haye been a 
pleasant friend, you have shown me many kind at- 
‘tentions, you have sympathized with us in our 
trouble and I appreciate it all; but——” . 

“But bam not worthy of your love—you will not 
tell me that, Ruby ?” he cried, earnestly. 

“No, Leould not tell you that, I should be very pre- 
suming to do so; but I must state the fact that I do 
not love you and so [cannot become your wife.” 

“But, Ruby, I am rich, I am very rich, and your life 
shall never know a shadow; everything that heart 
can wish shall be yours.” 

“You say that my life should never know a 
shadow,” Ruby repeated, a gentle gravity settling 
over her face. “Mr. Carpenter, it would be shadowes 
by a great wrong at the very outset. if I should give 
myself to you, simply because you could gratify 
every selfish desire of my heart. Believe me, i¢ can- 
not be, 1 have laid out my course for the future; at 
least for the coming year.” 

“But I will wait, if your heart is set upon this wild 
idea of teaching for a year; only promise me that 
you will mar ne at the end of that time,” he inter- 
rupted, cas 
cannot. 


Hii d began to boil at this persistent oppo 
sition. But he strove to conceal it, though he ex- 
claimed, eagerly : 

“Ruby, I have set my heart upon this, and I eannot 
give you up. I have overlooked your reduced cit- 
cumstances. I have waved your loss of fortune. I 
offer you all that T am and have, and am willing to 
take you empty-handed, 

He had made a graye mistake, and he saw it in- 
stantly, as that golden crowned head before him was 
lifted with a haughty gesture, 

“You are certainly very kind,” the young girl re- 
sponded, with quiet sarcasm, though her eyes shone 
with a brilliant light and her lip curled with the eon- 
tempt she could but feel for hii at thus reminding 
her of her poverty. 

He winced at her tone, and colored crimson, 

“Tdid not mean to wound you,” he apologized; 
“but—but you know what the world says when a rich 
man marries a poor girl.” 

“What does it say?’ Ruby asked, in a tone that 
should have warned him to be careful how he an- 
swered. 

“That such a marriage is a mesalliance.” 

Yi Baby, Gordon arose and stood before him, cold and 
jaughty. 

“You will be spared that fate, then, Mr. Carpenter, 
for I shall never marry you,” she said, scornfully, 
“Tf Thad loved you, I would not become your wife, 
after having given expression to such sentiments. 
You have shown'mé that wealth and position are 
more to you than anything else in the world—that 
you feel you would be conferring a lasting obligation 
upon mé by condescending to make me your wife 
atter IL had Jost my own fortune. But,”.and she drew 
herself up with an air of conscious dignity, “I know 
that Iam more worthy—that [ am better fitted—to 
be the wife of a good man to day, than I was three 
months ago. I am not egotistical in saying it either, 
for adversity has shown me how shallow and selfish 
my former mode of living was—it has taught me how 
to be useful, and shown me how much happier and 


nobler @ woman can be when she has some object 
outside of self to live for and is willing to help bear 
the burden of othe: 

Edmund Carpenter regarded the beautiful girl won- 
derinsly. : 

She had never shown him such depths as these be- 
fore, and she had never scemed one-half so lovely as 
she was now, animated by the noblest impulses of 
her nature. 

. He had not thought of such a thing as defeat. He 

had believed that Ruby would accept him without a 

demur, and be only too eager to lift herself out of her 

prceent poverty and obseurity, to reign in the bril- 
nt position he could vive her. 

The words that Walter had said to him on the 
night when he had threatened him, and warned him 
not to interfere with his plans, now came to him with 
startling force. 

“Tf you can win Miss Gordon's heart,” he had said, 
“she will doubtless marry you; if you cannot, she 
wilt never be so untrue to herself as to take such a 
false step.” 

How accurately Walter had read her character. 
And now Edmund's jealous wrath flamed up as he 
thought, perhaps, he had already won the girl he 
aspired to win. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
IN THE MIDST OF LIFE THERE IS—DEATH. 


When Mrs. Gordon heard of Ruby’s rejection of Mr. 
Edmund Carpenter, she was much disappointed and 
depressed. She had set her heart upon the match, 
for it seemed to be the only avenue of escape from 
their troubles. To Mrs. Gordon, accustomed to af- 
fluence as she had been, the restrictions of poverty 
were little less than a series of calamities. 

A calamity more grievous than all others, however, 
‘was destined soon to overtake the Gordons. 

The holidays drew on apace—those days that had 
always been so full of gayety and excitement—and 
though our friends could not fail to feel, more keenly 
than ever, the difference in their circumstances and 
the pinching poverty that would make itself felt 
whichever way they turned, yet two of them at least 
smiled bravely into each other's face and cheerfully 
went their round of daily duties. 

“Tam atraid, pefife, it is going to be rather a lean 
Christmas for you this year,” remarked Mr. Gordon, 
regretfully, one morning during breakfast, as his eye 
caught the flaming advertisements in the paper that 
he had been reading, d 

Ruby looked up with her brightest smile. 

“No, indeed, Robert,” she said. “I expect it will 
be w very Maney, one, for I have a delightful little 
project in my head. Besides,” she added, with grave 
sweetness anda tender gleam in her eye, “I believe 
Tunderstand better this year than I ever did before 


what Christmas means.” 
Her brother looked w 


f 


. 


. quaintances, followed him to his last resti 


“*Peace on earth, good-will toward men,'" she 

noted, in a low tone, adding: ‘‘We can at least have 
thatin owr hearts, if we cannot give lavishly from 
our purses this year,” 

The week before Christmas was bitterly cold and 
stormy, and one evening Robert Gordon came home 
shivering with a chill and a fearful hoarseness and 
ars in his chest. The next morning he was ina 

‘igh fever, and raving with delirium. 

A physician was summoned, but his grave face as 
he examined his patient, and his evasive answers 
when questioned, struck a sudden terror to Ruby's 


heart. 

She obtained a substitute for her class, and at once 
took her position by the bedside of her idolized 
brother, and refused to leave him during all those 
anxious days that followed. 

He grew constantly worse; human agency could 
avail ie though the best of nurses and advice 
was procured, and in a week all that remained of the 
noble, generous, and talented Robert Gordon lay cold 
and still in the pretty parlor of that little house, 
where so recently that cheerful little circle before 
mentioned had been gathered. 

Tf it had not been for Walter, Ruby felt that she 
must have sunk beneath this bitter blow. As soon 
as he learned of Mr. Gordon's illness, he went to the 
ence family, and remained with them until the 
end. 

He was remarkably efficient—gentle as a woman in 


the sick-room ; active and self-reliant out of it. 


_ He took all care trom Ruby—tor Mrs. Gordon was 
paralyzed and utterly useless in view of this new 
trial—and when all was over, arranged tor the last 
sad rites, so that the sorrowing ones were not har- 
assed in any way with the trying details. 

The respect that was shown Mr. Gordon by all 
classes at this time, testified to the esteem and love 
with which he was regarded by business men and all 
others with whom he came in contact during life. A 
long line of carriages, filled with friends and ac- 

e-place, 
‘istance 


while many kind offers of sympathy and as 


io been already tendered the bereaved widow and 
sister. 

Walter Richardson and Edmund Carpenter met 
again inthis house of mourning for the first time 
aince the evening of the grand reception in Mr. Gor- 
don’s former elegant residence. 

Walter greeted the son of his former benefactor 
kindly and courteously, but he was met with a 
frowning brow and a haughty manner, that amount- 
ed almost to rudeness. 

Poor Ruby was heart-broken. She seemed fairly 
dazed by this mighty grief that had overtaken her 
so suddenly ; and is was enough to make the strong- 
est weep simply to look into her white face and note 
the wild, hunted look in hersunken but tearless eyes. 
~ When her brother’s body was borne from her sight 
and laid within the costly Gordon tomb, the tension 
on her overstrained neryes gave way, and she fell 
back fainting in the carriage. 

Mrs. Gordon shrieked, and lapsed into hysterics, 
erying out that Ruby, too, was dead; and Walter, 
hearing the sound, and fearing the worst for his 
darling, leaped from his own carriage, and rushed to 
their aid. } 

A glance within the coach showed him Ruby's 
ghastly face and inanimate form; and, with com- 
pressed lips, he sprang away toa fountain near by, 
wrenched a cup from its chain, and bore it, full of 
water, back to the senseless girl. 

He entered the carriage; he gathered his loved one 
into his arms, and bathed her face and temples until 
she began to recover consciousness, 

Just as she drew a deep breath and unclosed her 
eyes, Walter chanced to glance up, and saw Edmund 

‘arpenter standing by the open door of the carriage, 
and glaring at him with something of the ferocity of 
a wild animal as it is about to spring pen its prey. 

Ruby saw him also; and, suddenly realizing whose 
arms were supporting her, she sat up, holding out 
her hand for the cup of water. 


She drank freely, and the clear, cool liquid revived 
her more fully. 

“Thank you, Iam better,” she said, with a long- 
drawn sigh. “Hush, Estelle! I will not be weak 
any more. It is all over; let us go home now.” 

Walter half arose from his seat, 
hall I tell them to drive on?” he asked. 

o; stay with us, please,” Ruby said, laying a 
detaining hand upon his arm. 

Then, turning to Edmund Carpenter, she added : 

“Will you kindly ere the order, Mr. Carpenter?” | 

He bowed gravely, and turned away to do her 
bidding; but, in striving to control the rage that 
suddenly flamed up in his heart, he bit his under lip 
until his teeth met tnrough the flesh. 

He had read a great deal during those few moments 
that he had stood by that carriage door. 

Waiter’s face had told its own story as he minis- 
tered to the girl whom he loved so well, while the 
fact of Ruby’s clinging to him and desiring him to 
remain with her had shown that her heart turned to 
him in this time of sorrow as to no other, and the 
sight had aroused a demon of jealousy within him. 

irs. Gordon recovered her composure somewhat 
before reaching home, but once there, she shut her 
self in her own room and would see no one, 

Waiter led Ruby into the now desolate parlor, feel- 
te he could not go away and leave the delicate 
girl alone with her crushing grief. 

“Tell me what I can do for you,” he said, gently, 
as she looked around and shivered slightly, remem- 
bering whose presence would never more brighten 
that room. 

“Nothing.” her white lips murmured, as she sank 
weakly into a chair and closed her eyes. 

“Shall I call Jane?” Walter asked, fearing she was 
going to faint again. 

Va Oh, please do not let anybody come here 
she burst forth with a pathetic sob.” 


no% 


He bent down before her, saying, with intinite ten- 
derness, while his eyes were full of tears: 
“Let me take off your wraps, Ruby, and make you 
comfortable, then I will leave you, if you wish.” 
__ He removed her heavy cloak, untied her sable 
bonnet, and laid it eles off her thick over- 
© 


a it to do so. 
ou.” 
‘Can I do anything more before I go?’ 


7 Walter bent lower over her, his heart aching for 
er, 

“You will let me know—you will send for me if I 
can be of any use at any time ?” he pleaded. 

She looked up at him. 

There was a world of tenderness in his face, and 
his eyes told her, as plainly as eyes could tell, how 
dearly he loved her, and how he longed to comfort 

er. 

She broke down Loe then. 

Reaching out her hand, she clasped the one that he 
ea laid upon the arm of her chair and cried, help- 

ess 


‘Oh, Walter, how can I ever bear it and live?” 

That clinging touch, the appealing look and ago- 
nized tone were too much for the young man's self- 
control. 

He was on his knees before her in an instant, and 
had drawn her into his arms and laid her head upon 
his breast. 

“My darling, how Llong to comfort you! Oh, if T 
fonts but shield you from all sorrow !” he murmured, 

‘ondly. 

His tender tone, the sense of protection, of sym- 
athy and love thus thrown around her, when she 
‘elt so utterly desolate, opened the flood-gates that 

had been so long closed, and she burst into a storm 
of tears. 

The young lover said not a word; he did not at- 
tempt to soothe her, but held her close to him and 
let her weep until all her wild grief was spent. Then 
he laid her gently back in her chair and stole softly 
from the room. 

He found Jane in the kitchen, and asked her for a 
cup of tea. 

She had just taken one to Mrs. Gordon, and soon 
had another ready for him. 

He took it and returned to the parlor. 

“Will you drink this, Ruby? he asked. “I know 
you need it.” 

And, as if it were enough for him to simply make 
the request, she drank it. 

“Now could you eat just a little bit of something ?” 
he pleaded, knowing how little she had eaten dur- 
ing the past week, and longing to see the color come 
back to her wan cheek. 

She shook her head with a sad smile. 

He did not urge it, for he saw that she could not; 

but bis heart was throbbing with a great, new joy in 
spite of his sorrow for her, for the sweet, shy glance 
that she had lifted to him told him that she did not 
resent his impulsive and almost unconscious free 
dom of a few It almost told him that 


she owned and recognized his right to be her special | 
pau ta, from the fact of his own great loye for | 
er. 

He knew that there must be a verbal understand- 
ing between them very soon, but not just yet while 
she was so sorrowful; it would seem selfish and in- 
considerate to press her for any confession or pledge 
atsuch a time. 

The short wintry day was drawing to a close; 
darkness was settling about them, and with it the 
funereal gloom seemed to deepen in that quiet parlor. 

Walter knew that he must not linger there longer, 
though he could not bear to leave the almost heart- 
broken girl alone with her grief. But he had duties. 
He had become a teacher in one of the evening 
schools for drawing this winter, and was occupied 
three nights in the week. 

This was one of them, and presently he told Ruby 
that he must go. 

“You need rest, too,” he said, tenderly: “and you 
will rest, will you not? Remember that you have | 
taxed your piconet very severely of late, and you 
will break down if you do not give yourself proper 
Soe Promise me that you will try to sleep to- 
night.” 
“Yes, [will try,” Ruby answered, feeling that it. 
was very pleasant to have him so thoughtful for her, 

“Tell me if [may come again soon?” he added, in 
alower tone. “I know, of course, that you will not 
care to see visitors at present; but, Ruby, you know 
that J must see you again very soon.” 

Her face flushed erimson for an instant, for she | 
knew what he meant, and she was too truthful to_ 
pretend to misunderstand him; so she simply mur- 
inured : 

“Yes, do come soon.” 

His handsome face lighted, and an expression of 
endearment trembled on his lips. But he repressed 
it, and held out his hand to take leave of her. 


She arose, and laid her own within it, and as she 
did so, giving him another quick, shy glance, that 
spoke volumes to him and sent the blood bounding 
through his veins to the glad pulsations of his heart. 

He hesitated a moment, then bent and touched her 
forehead lightly with his lips, released her hand with 
a lingering pressure, and then went away, knowing 
that he had won the heart of the beautiful girl who 
had been like a poem and an inspiration to him eye 
since he first met her on that bright summer day 
more than two years before; knowing, too, that when 
he should come to her again Ruby Gordon would tell 
him that some time, when he should feel it right to 
claim her, she would be his wife, 


CHAPTER XXY. 
THE PLIGHTED TROTH., . 


Walter waited three days before going to Ruby 
again, curbing his love and impatience as best he 
could, and leaving her to the rest and quiet which 
she so much needed. 

But on New Year's Eve he presented himself again 
before the door of that little house in which his heart 
was centered. 

Jane showed him into the parlor, a wise look on 
her. good-natured face, and then went to call her 
young mistress. 

Ruby soon came to him, still looking pale, and wan, 
and very sad in her black robes; but, as she laid her 
small hand in her lover’s outstretched palm, and his 
fingers closed over it with a touch and air of right 
and ownership, the rich color swept in a crimson tide 
Re the golden rings of hair lying lightly upon her 

TOW. 

He had come determined to settle their relations 
at once, to remove every barrier, and, still holding 
her hand, he bent toward her and said, in a tone that 
was tremulous from very tenderness: | 


“You know, my darling, why I am here to-night; 
know that I have come to ask you a question, the 
answer to which will either make or mar my whole 
future life, and I must settle itat once. Imust have 
some assurance from you before I can be satifised. I 
do not need to tell you how dear you are to me, for I 
must have betrayed it in a thousand ways, and yet 

‘ou are all the world to me. Ruby, do you love me? 

Vill you sometime, when I am in a position to claim 
you, be my wife ?” 

Ruby Gordon was too sad, and the realities of life 
were too stern just then, for any prudish holding 
back, or for anything but a straightforward answer, 

She had known that she loved Walter for a long, 
long time, and she knew that nothing could comfort 
her now, in her sorrow and loneliness, so,much as 
the consciousness that the great, true heart of this 
noble young man was all her own, and that she 
could have it to lean upon in this trial and through 
all coming years. 7 

She lifted her ve, sweet face to his, but the look 
in his eyes was much for her, and her golden 
head drooped again, while the flush upon her cheek 
deepened, as she murmured ; 

“You know that I love you.” 

He dropped her hand, and his arms were around 
her in an instant. 

“And the rest of it, Ruby—you will be my wife 
some time ¥’ he whispered. 

Walter Richardson’s face grew luminous with the 
great love and happiness that thrilled him as he 
caught this low-breathed pledge, 

He drew her gently toa sofa, and, with his arms 
still clasping her, seated her beside him, and laid 
her bright head upon his breast. 

“My own darling, I may say it now,” he said. “you 
have crowned my life with ‘happiness. It is a ‘sad 
time, I know, to talk to you of happiness, and yet, 
dearest, [ trust you are not unhappy in my love. At 
all events, Pp? shall Jean upon my strotg, true 
heart, and let me try to comfort you.” 


ou have already comforted me more than I can 
express. What should I have done without you, 
Walter? Estelle has been ill, almost paralyzed, and 
Tshould have been utterly alone through all this 
trouble but for you,” Ruby murmured, brokenly, 
while she lay still in his arms with a sense of perfect 
rest and content, and let the tears, that would not 
be stayed, rain over her face. 

He wiped them tenderly and in silence. 

He knew that no words, however fond, could as- 
suage her grief for her brother; only time would 
serve to heal the wound; and yet he felt that she 
was comforted and strengthened by the simple 
knowledge of his love and presence. 

“T should not trouble you thus,” she said, atlength, 
trying to control her sorrow, and looking up with a 

athetic attempt to smile, “but oh, Walter, my 
brother was everything to me!” 

“I know it, darling, and no one can ever fill his 
place in some respects. But, as far as may be, let 
me be ‘ever pe to you in the future. I will work 
hard; I will strain every nerve to make a position in 
life worthy of you; and T hope it will not be so very 
long before I can take care of zoo as I wish you to 
be cared for. You can never know, dear,” Walter 
went on, “how I have rebelled against the hard fate 
that has been yours during the last few months; and 
yet, Ruby, I never should have dared to break the 
seal that I had set upon my lips, if you had not lost 
your fortune.” 

The young girl sat pe and looked at him, a gentle 
surprise in her beauti’ eyes. 

“Why not?” she asked: 

“Because of my own poverty,” Walter answered, 
flushing. 

“You are very proud,” Ruby returned, with a look 
that thrilled him; “but you are not (ha 

“What can you mean by that?” he’ questioned, 


smiling. 
“YOu have a grand intellect and rare talent; you 


are kind and noble; you have energy and ambition, 
a brave, true heart, and, besides all this, an untar- 
ished name and character. No man should feel 
oor with such manly attributes, and any woman 
should feel proud to sive her love to such a man.” 

Walter's face kindled, and, bending forward, he 
kissed the lips that had uttered such noble words, 

8 that your feeling toward me, Ruby?” he asked, 
es, Walter; T am very proud of you, and—' 

“Well, dear, tell me all; my heart it hungry for i 
he pleaded, as she stopped and blushed. 

“And I have been very fond of you for a long, long 
time,” she confessed, with drooping lids. 

“How long, Ruby?” 

“Ever since that first summer at Redyille; Iam 
not quite sure but it began that evening when we 
sat beside the pretty spring in the pasture near Mr, 
Ruggles’ house; but Iam very sure I found it out 
that day when I found myself slipping over that hor- 
rible precipice from the natural bridge, and thought 
I was looking my last on your face. But you saved 
me, and somehow, ever since, I have had a feeling 
that I belonged to you.” 

Walter’s heart leaped within him with joy as he 
listened to this confession, and he drew the slight 
form of his beloved closer within his embrace. 

“have been far richer than I dreamed if Ihave 
had the gift of your dear love so long,” he said, ten- 
derly. Then he added: “But, Ruby, my love isa 
good deal older than yours.” 

She lifted questioning eyes to him. 

“Tt was born on that day when you and I both took 
the car on the corner by your brother’s house, Just 
think,” he said, smiling. “I saved you from a fall, 
and in return you stole my heart.” | 
Vell, since you have succeeded in arresting the 
thief, I do not believe your loss is irreparable,” Ruby 
returned, with a little gleam of her old pleasantry, 
that cheered her lover immensely. 


‘No, nothing remains but to pronounee sentence 
upon the culprit, and that we will reserve for the 
present. But, my darling, “he continued, gravely, 
“I want toask you abour the near future; do you 
know what Mrs. Gordon’s plans are! 

“No, Walter, she has said but little as yet; of one 
thing, however, I am quite sure, she will not remain 
here. You know that Estelle will be quite rich— 

el voice faltered and broke over that last 
word, 

“Yes,” Walter returned, “I heard that Mr. Gor- 
don's life was heavily insured; but was it all made 
over to her?” 

“Yes, Robert had the matter attended to several 
years ago.” 

“T wish some of it could have come to you,” Walter 
said, regretfully, 

V2 sapeone he had no idea that I should ever need 
it, for [lad so much money of my own then, But I 
am vlad for Estelle, for she does not seem able to 
bear being poor, and now she will be very comfort- 
able, It seems hard, though, t it could only come 
to her through Robert's death. 

“It does seem hard,” Walter assented, “and yet it 
was a wise provision on your brother’s part, and I 
have no doubt that Mrs. Gordon will share liberally 
with you. I hope so, at all events; for, darling, I 
“eh endure the thought of your toiling in that 
school.” 

“You do not consider it a—disgrace ?’ Ruby said, 
turning a startled look upon him. 

“No, indeed; far from that. I have always felt 
that it was a very noble thing to do; but you are not 
the most rugged person in the world, and I fear the 
tax upon your strength.” 

“It can_be no worse forme than for hundreds of 
others,” Ruby replied, “and it will be a mercy to me_ 
now to haye constant employment, for T could hardly 
bear my sorrow if I had to live an idle life. My grief 
would wear me out.” a 


jh, how I wish I were in a position to warrant my 
taking you at once to a home of our own,” Walter 
sighed; **but I shall have to be patient a little longer. 
Mr, Conant is giving me a commission this year, be- 
sides my salary, and as it has been, and promises 
still to be, a busy season, I am likely to de very well. 
Next year, if I desire it, he will give me an interest 
inthe business; then, my darling, I shall pass the 
sentence of the law upon you for the depredations 
you committed so long ago,” he concluded, with a 
Tond smile. 

“What a sense of power and independence it gives 
one to feel competent to take care of one’s self!” 
Ruby said, animatedly. “I have enjoyed the feeling 
intensely during the last few months, while I can see 
that you have grown wonderfully self-reliant since I 
first became acquainted with you.” 

“Thanks, dear; I know there has been somethin: 
of a change in me in that respect; and, though 
have seen some rough times since my good friend 
Mr. Carpenter died, yet, in the end, I know it will 
prove the best thing that could have happened to me 
to have been cast upon my own resources. But I am 
afraid, Ruby, that even at the best, it will be a long 
time before I can give you such a home as you have 
always been accustomed to.” 

“An elegant home isn’t the most essential thing in 
the world, by any means. I have been very happy 
here in this humble place,” Ruby responded, glancing 
about the small room, while the tears rushed to her 
eyes. 

How little the loss of fortune and the elegancies of 
life seemed to her compared with the greater loss 
that had left her so desolate! 

“That is very true,” Walter assented, “and I haye 
no donbt there is#, great deal of unhappiness inthe 
roudest homes. But by the way, have you ever 

ned who wae |S aphiaomiaea ot your brother's 
beautiful residence I” — ’ 


: 


only iow that it was appraised and turned 
into the hands of Robert's cre rs, and then was 
placed in the hands of a broker to be sold. I never 
liked to question Robert, for the loss of his home— 
into which he had put so much of his heart and 
brain—was the saddest blow in the world to him.” 

“Well, then, I have some news for you,” Walter 

said, smiling, “for our friend, Mr, Ruggles, has 

bought the place just as it stood on the day you left 
it. Not a thing—not even a picture or an ornament— 
peen disturbed.” 

it be possible!’ cried Ruby, her sad face 

ing with cing joy for a moment. 

es. He did not, however, intend that it should 

be generally known that he was the purchaser at 
ania butit leaked out, as sych things will. Mr. 

uggles is becoming a yery ricl’ man.” 

“Do you suppose that he intends to come to Phila- 
delphia to live ?” Ruby inquired. 

“T cannot say. I have seen him only once since he 
and his wife were here, and then only for a few mo- 
ments.” 

Ruby sighed. She knew that that “once” was on 
the day of her brother's funeral, when Mr. Ruggles 
had come, with many, others, to pay his last tribute 
to a man whom he both loved and respected. 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 
$a 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
A CHANGE OF CIRCUMSTANCES, 


Tt was indeed true that Mrs. Robert Gordon was 
again a comparatively wealthy woman, and had been 
made so through the death of her husband. | 

When Mr. Gordon had been at the height of his 
prosperity he had taken life insurance policies for 
upward of fifty thousand dollars, and, as he had 
fortunately completed his payments upon them just 
before his reverses overtook him, there was uo 


trouble about the payment of the different sums 
which served to place his wife again in affluent cir- 
cumstances. 

Mrs. Gordon knew that her husband had_ been in- 
sured, but she had not known to what extent, and 
when informed of the tact that a fortune awaited her 
Lae the knowledge seemed to inspire her with 
new life. 

Her health, which had been so delicate since their 
misfortune, began to improve immediately. The 
color returned to her face, the old animation and en- 
ergy to her manner, and elasticity to her step. 

She no longer shut herself away in her room to 
brood and weep. She began to mingle with the 
world again, and though she would not go into 
society during her season of mourning, she rode a 
great deal, resuming her old place in her church, aud 
no longer denied herself to friends and visitors, who 
now poured in upon her with offers of sympathy and 
condolence. 

The little house which had been the scene of her 
bitter humiliation, and where her husband had died, 
was not considered a fitting abode for herself and 
Ruby in their altered circumstances; consequently 
everything was stripped from it and sold at. auction, 
while a handsome suite of rooms was taken ina 
fashionable and pleasant street, where they “needn't 
die of gloom and loneliness,” as Mrs. Gordon put it, 


and er she and Ruby removed as soon as prac- 
ticable. 
Ruby felt that she would have been happier to re- 
‘mnain in the quiet little home, where, for a Short time, 
she had really enjoyed being useful and tryin: 
velop her powers of self-reliance, and whi 
and her beloved brother had seemed to come into 
closer sympathy than ever before. 
But her resolute sister—resolute now that all- 
‘powerful gold was at her command—swept every- 
‘thing before her, and, insisting upon the change, 
Ruby yielded her own wishes in the matter. 
She would not, however, consent to give up her 
position as a teacher, although Mrs. Gordon used 
every argument to persuade her to do so, still feel- 
ing that such menial toil “was a disgrace to the fam- 
illy name.” But she had to yield finally to Ruby’s 
obstinacy, as she termed it, though she was fora 

time highly indignant over it. 

| So the young teacher went on the even tenor of her 

way, and, with the spirit of independence which she 
had grown to be fone so much, resolutely refusing to 
allow her sister to do anything for her, save bear the 
expense of her living. 

She would have been glad not to have incurred 
even this obligation, but her limited income would 
not admit of her paying the high price demanded for 
board and their expensive lodgings, and she was 
forced to accept that much; for Estelle would not be 
separated from her, and she herself would have felt 
very desolate to go elsewhere. 

But Mrs. Gordon had a secret motive in keeping 
her beautiful young sister with’ her. 

Edmund Carpenter had suddenly resumed his in- 

timacy with them. 5 

For a time, after Ruby's refusal of his suit, he had 
ceased his visits, thepeh he had by no means relin- 

-quished the hope that he should eventually win her, 

He knew that Mrs. Gordon strongly favored his union 
with Ruby, but that her husband would never allow 
any undue influence to be brought to bear upon her 

regarding the matter. iis i 


But that powerful ally had been removed from his 
path, and he determined to make a bolder effort than 
ever; and, as soon as propriety would allow him ta 
do so, the wily lover sought an interview with the 
widow, made a confidante of her, and begged her to 
lend her aid in accomplishing his designs. 

Mrs. Gordon at once resolved that Ruby should 
marry Edmund Carpenter and his million, if there 
was any power strong cnough to induce her to do so. 

Conseqner ayy Mr. Carpenter became a constant 
visitor in their handsome parlor, where he was al- 
eived with great cordiality by Mrs, Gordon, 

politely by Ruby. | 

Walter also came occasionally, although his visits 
were looked upon with growing disfavor by Mrs, 
Gordon, who could not fail to perceive toward what 
they were tending, and yet not suspecting how far | 
oni had already progressed between the young 
couple. 

The lovers had resolved not to make any announce- 
ment of their engagement at present, on account of 
Ruby’s recent bereavement. Ruby had not even. 
told her sister. She shrank from the confession, 
feeling that she might not receive much sympathy 
from her. 

She was quite sure of it when, after a time, she 
began to notice the coldness in her manner toward 
Walter whenever he dropped in to spend an evening 
with her. His visits were not nearly as frequent as 
Edmund Carpenter's, for three evenings of the week 
were ocsupied with his teaching, three more with 
extra work and study, so that it was rare for him to 
see Ruby more than once a week, unless occasion- 
ally, as he tried to do, he could steal a few minutes 
to walk with her as she returned from school; and 
these were golden moments, indeed, to the lovers. 

Thus the winter passed, and spring came around 
again; warm and sultry days began to warn city 

eople that it was almost time to flit into the coun: 

© the seashore and mountains, and Ruby felt the 
tax which her unaccustomed labor and confinement 
had imposed upon her strength, 


One afternoon, late in April, she returned from 
school tired, almost prostrated with her long walk in 
the heat and dust, and with a feeling of downright 
homesickness in her heart. 

She found their rooms empty, but a note was lyin; 

upon the table, addressed to her, in her sister's hand- 
writing. It stated that Mrs, Gordon had gone out of 
town to make some inquiries about accommodations 
for the summer months, and might not return until 


late. 
_ Ruby felt very lonely. It had been a hard day in 
school, she had been suffering from a dull headache 
all the afternoon, and now to come home and find the 
place deserted, and no one to speak a cheerful word 
to her, made her doubly sad and desolate. 
‘She munpen. her books and hat upon the table, 
and, throwing herself upon the sofa, let willful tears 
have their way. 

She might have lain there twenty minutes when 
there came a knock upon the door. | 

Thinking it might be a servant with the mail, she 
turned her tear-stained face to the wall, and mur- 
mured a low “Come in,” 

The door opened, some one entered and closed it 
again, and then stood irresolute, as if conscious of 
having been guilty of an intrusion, 

Ruby looked up suddenly to tind Edmund Carpenter 
standing there, hat in hand, and regarding her with 
an anxious look of inquiry. 

She sprang to her feet, coloring vividly with con- 
fusion, at his haying found her there, and faltered 
out a greeting. 

“Is Mrs. Gordon home?” he asked, advancing, and 
holding out his hand to Ruby. 

“No; Estelle went out early in the afternoon, and 
has not returned,” she replied. 

“Ah! Are you expecting her soon?” 

“IT do not know, [I presume she will not be long 
now. Will you sit down?” Ruby asked, as a matter 
ot form, but hoping from the bottom of her heart 
that he would refuse and go away. 


But he had no such intention. He had known be- 
fore he came that he should not find Mrs. Gordon at 
home. It had beena little plot arranged between 
them, and he had come there to see Ruby alone, and 
with a special purpose in view. 

He laid his hat upon the table, and, drawing a 
chair near her, sat down while she resumed her seat 
upon the sofa. 

At tirst he pretended not to notice the evidences of 
her grief, but exerted himself to entertain her. 

He knew well how to do this, for he was a thorough 
man of the world, and had plenty of society gossip at 
his tongue’s end. 

But Ruby was not in a social frame of mind, and 

though she tried hard to be polite, it was evident 
ales she would have much preferred to be left to her- 
self. 
“TI do not believe you are feeling well to-day, Miss 
Ruby,” Mr. Carpenter remarked, when, after a lu 
in the conversation, she sighed and glanced wearily 
at the clock upon the mantel. 


“Thave been working hard in school to-day 
the heat has given me «a headache,” she ansv od, 
and then colored with vexation at herself for having 
admitted so much to hii, 

“This teaching is too much for you. I knew it 
would be, Ruby,” he remarked, with tender reproach, 
and searching her face earnestly. 

“Oh, no, [think not. I am not often troubled in 
this way,” she replied, trying to speak cheerfully. 

“Itis,” he persisted. “You are growing thin and 
pale. Such drudgery is not fit for such as you.” 

“IT do not consider it drudgery, Mr, Carpenter,” 
Ruby answered, quietly, anda trifle coldly, for she did 
not like his tone. “I have a very pleasant position, 
and I enjoy my work ordinarily.” ~ 


“But you are not happy ‘ou had been weeping 
before I came in, and it distresses me to see you 
miserable. If you would only let me take care of 
you, Ruby, and save you from all this unpleasant- 
ness. Come to me, darling, and let me shield you 
from all care and toil in the future. It makes me 
wild to see you going k and forth, like acommon 
working-girl, to earn your pittance. Oh, Ruby, give 
yourself to me, and you shall never know a sorrow ; 
nothing disagreeable shall ever touch you. I will 
surround you with everything that heart can wish, 
and be your loving slave besides.” 

Edmund Carpenter was terribly in earnest. His 
face flushed, his voice shook with the strength of his 
purpose, and Ruby could see that he was actually 
pools with the intenseness of his desire to win 
her. 

“Why will you persist in saying such things to me, 
Mr. Carpenter?” she said, in a tone of distress. 

“Because [ love you—I idolize you!” he answered, 
passionately. “I never believed myself much in- 
clined to sentiment—I used to laugh at it in others; 
but I have come to realize that I have a great deal of 
‘it. I cannot live without you, Ruby; my life is 
-wretched—a perfect blank——” 

Ruby started ‘in to her feet, her face crimson. 
— “You must not talk like this to me; I cannot lis- 
| ten,” she cried, feeling that she was almost a traitor 
) 
. 


to Walter in allowing Edmund to utter a single word 
of love to her, 
“Ltold you long ago,” she continued, “that I did 
not love you, that [could uever marry you——” 
“You must,” he interrupted, putting her gently 
back in her seat, though the veins stood out full and 
hard upon his forehead. “I tell you I cannot—I will 
not live without you, Ruby Gordon. You have won 
me by the witchery of your charms; you have made 
Ine your ab; slave, aud—you owe me yourself in 
return, my itiful enchantress—my little golden- 
haired quee he concluded, with a tierce tender- 
startled the 


yung 


think you are forge’ i yourself, Mr, Carpen- 
ter, as well as what is due to me,” she replied, grow- 
ing pale now, and speaking with some haughtiness. 
“Tam very sorry—no one «an regret more than I do 
that you should have allowed yourself to entertain 
and enconrage such sentiments toward me, when 
you must have known there was no hope of any re- 
turn. What I told you early in the winter IT can 
only repeat now—I do not love you, and I can never 
be your wife. I never can give you any other an- 
swer, so pray do not repeat this painful interview 
ever again.” 

Edmund Carpenter had also grown very pale while 
she was speaking, for there was no mistaking the un- 
alterable decision which both her words and manner: 
conveyed, and there had come an expression upon 
his face that might have startled her had she inter- 
preted it rightly. 

“Do you ever expect to marry anybody, Miss Gor- 
don?” he asked, speaking in a repressed tone. 
_ She glanced at him, surprised at the question. 
 _“T—presume so; most girls marry sooner or later,” 
she said, speaking ina general way, yet coloring 
consciously, notwithstanding, 

“Well, then, let ell you one thing. It will be a 
‘dangerous thing for any other man to win you,” he 
said, through his tightly shut teeth. 

Ruby’s slight form became suddenly very erect. A 
red spot of anger burued upon either cheek. 

“Do you presume to ‘hreafen me simply because I 
do not choose to marry you?” she demanded, in a 
haughty tone. 

“No, not you, my beautiful darling, but the man 
who wins you. Let him beware of my deadly hatred; 
for, as sure as we both live, I will have my revenge 
upon him!” 

Ruby rose again. She seemed to grow tall in her 
wrath and scorn. Her lips curled, her delicate nos- 
trils quivered, her beautitul eyes blazed. z 


“think we will not prolong this interview, Mr, 

Carpenter,” she said, in a tone that made him tingle 
with shame and anger. “It cannot be pleasant for 
either of us. Iregret that my sister is not here to 
entertain you. Good-evening, sir!” 
She did not wait for a reply, but swept by him, her 
yrobes seeming to flutter with the indignation 
and contempt whiclt burned within her, and passed 
from the room into her own chamber, shutting and 
locking the door after her. 

Edmund Carpenter sat where she had left him for 
afew minutes longer, looking the picture of battled 
rage; then he also arose and left the room, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A PLOT LAID FOR THE UNWARY RUBY. 


He had passed but half way down stairs when he 
encountered Mrs. Gordon ascending. 

“Ah!” she said, giving him a searching glance. 
“Are you but just going? What success t” 

“ ‘Success?’ he repeated, bitterly, and with a say- 
age look—“‘a fool’s success! That dainty little sister- 
in-law of yours is a miniature powder-magazine, as I 
haye discovered to my cost,” 

Mrs. Gordon laughed sottly, for he looked like an 
enemy who had been completely routed and demor- 
alized. 

“Tt is no laughing matter,” he retorted, grimly. 

“Come down stairs,” she said, in a low tone, “and 
tell me about it. You are too easily discouraged. I 
believe I can help you, and it will all come right in 
the end it we only have patience and take the proper 
course.” 

She led him down into a small reception-room at 
the foot of the stairs, where they were closeted for 
nearly an hour; and when at length Edmund Car- 
penter took his leave, there was not quite so black a 
cloud upon his brow as there had been when Ruby 
so indignantly left his presence; while there was a 
very determined look in Mrs. Gordon’s eyes as she 
went up to her own rooms. 


She did not mention that she had met the disap- 
ointed lover; neither did Ruby tell her that she 
ad had a visitor during her absence. She did not 
dream that her sister knew anything of the inter- 
view, and it was»too unpleasant a matter to talk 
about, especially as she knew that Mrs. Gordon’s 
sympathies were with Edmund Carpenter; so she 
held her peace. 

Mrs. Gordon remarked that she had been unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining accommodations for the sum- 
mer, and that matter was not mentioned again for 
some titne. 


* * * * * * * 


The last of May arrived, and one afternoon Mrs. 
Gordon met Ruby witha gleeful look and manner 
on her return from school. 

“ft have at last found Just the most delightful 
place,” she said. ‘It is near the city, and we can 
take possession immediately, for the horse-cars pass | 
very near, and you can easily go out and in while the | 
term lasts.” 

“Where is it?” Ruby inquired, sinking wearily into 
a chair, and, taking off her hat, began to fan herself 
with it, for the day had been an unusually hot one 
even for Philadelphia, 

“Here, you over-heated darling, have this fan,” 
said her sister, rising and bringing her a huge palm 
leaf. “Lam nearly worried to death fearing you will 
break down entirely this wilting weather, and for 
your sake I am bound to get out of this hot, dusty 
city as quickly as possible. The place I spoke of is 
about four miles out—just far enough out to escape 
the noise and heat, andit is lovely, with grounds 
that are almost like a park, with their beautiful 
shade trees and shrubbery, fountains and statuary ; 
while in the house, whieh is somewhat old-fashioned, 
pe are great airy rooms that area perfect de- 
light.” 

“How did you find such a spot, Estelle?" Ruby 
asked, smiling at this inviting description. 


“Oh, there was an advertisement in this morning's 
paper; I was attracted by it, and went immediately 
to see if the place was all that was promised. It 
scems that the owner lost all his family a few years 
ago, and has not cared to live there much since, 
though the place is beautifully kept up, and every- 
thing remains the same, But the housekeeper told 
me that it was too lonely for her master, who spent 
his summers traveling, and lived mostly in the city 
during the winters. But he told her that she muses 
take two or three lady boarders for company this 
year if she liked. The idea pleased her, for she said 
she was lonely in the great hou hence the adyer- 
tisement, and our good luck.” 

But will there be any one else there, Estelle? I 
wish we could be quiet. TI belie Tam too tired to 
care about mingling with company,” Ruby said, lean 
ing back in her chair and closing her eyes wearily. 

Mrs. Gordon's heart bounded. The question just 
suited her purpose. 

“No,” she answered. “I stipulated that we should 
be by ourselves, and she seemed very willing when I 
named the price | was willing to pay for that priyi- 
lege, and T told her we should come on Saturday. T 
chose that day because I knew you would be at lib- 
erty, and you would have two whole days to rest and 
gain a little strength in the delightful place, before 
Peete: the wearisome teaching again on Mon- 

ay. 

“You were very thoughtful and kind, Estelle,” 
Ruby said, but wondering to see her sister so unusu- 
ally vivacious. ‘What is the housekeeper's name ?”" 

“Mrs. Coxon,” said Mrs. Gordon, with a quick, 
searching glance into her sister’s fac 

“Mrs. Coxon!” Ruby repeated, trying to remember 
where she had heard the name, but failing to do so, 
for Walter seldom referred to his former home, and 
had only once or twice mentioned, in a casual way, 
the good woman's name, 

“Who is the owner?” she questioned, 


“T declare, I did not think to ask much about the 
owner, I was so delighted with the place; but I be- 
lieve the housekeeper called him Mr, Edinunds, or 
something that sounded like that,” responded Mrs, 
Gordon, turning to look out of the window, to hide 
et flush that arose to her cheek as she made this 
reply. 

She was playing a deep game, and guilt made her 
conscious and fearful of discovery. 

But Ruby was unsuspicious of trickery, and was 
really very glad of the prospect of getting out of the 
city so soon. She had expected to be obliged to re- 
main there until the last of June, but this arrange- 
ment would enable her to enjoy pure air and the 
delights of the country a month before she had an- 
Rispated while, too, the place was 50 near the city 
that she could see Walter trequently, which would be 
a great comfort. 

d yet, even this anticipated pleasure had its 
drawback, for Mrs. Gordon’s manner of late had 
grown more and more repellent toward the young 
man. 

Several times Ruby bad been upon the point of 
confessing the fact of her engagement to her, and 
insisting that she would not be thrown into Edmund 
Carpenter's society so much; but confident that she 
would be bitterly opposed, she could not bear a scene. ~ 
Moreover, Edmund’s recent threat had not been 
without its effect upon her, so she concluded to wait, 
at least until Walter should be taken into business 
with Mr. Conant, when he would be in a position to 
take her away from all such annoyances if it should 
seem necessary. 

Doubtless the reader suspects something of the 
plot that had been laid for the unwary Ruby. By in- 
direct questionings Mrs. Gordon had discovered that 
she didnot know where Edmund Carpenter's residence 
was, He had spent but very little of his time there 
since his father’s death, and, for more than a year, 
it had been rented, furnished, to a gentleman from 
New York, while the young man had had his bachelor 
apartments in the city. 


f was Ww pty, however, and in the care of 
Mrs. Coxon and a servant; and the young man and 
his accomplice, both intent upon the same object, 
had planned that Ruby and Gordon sate 
there to spend the summer, where they intended, by 
strategy, or by compromising her in some way, to 
ponee the young girl to aceept Mr. Carpenter's pro- 
posals. 

It was base and mean, but Edmund Carpenter was 
aman who would stop at nothing to gain his own 
ends, while Mrs. Gordon’s god being money, she felt 
that almost any measure was justifiable in order to 
secure 80 handsome and rich a prize for her young 
sister, and, with it, a luxurious home for herself for 
the future, or until she, too, should succeed in cap- 
turing a wealthy suitor. 

They knew that they ran some risk of exposure 
through Walter, but Edmund had learned that he had 
left the city to superintend a contract which would 
keep him away fora long time, and he reasoned that 
if they could get Ruby settled at Forestvale, it would 
not be hard to keep her there. Mrs. Gordon would 
refuse to make any change, and doubtless Ruby 
would feel obliged to remain with her, Mrs. Gordon 
had taken care that their former landlady should not 
know whither they were going, and hoped thus, in 
case Walter should call, if he chanced to come to the 
city on business, to keep the knowledge of their 
whereabouts from him. If she had known, however, 
thatthe young people were already lovers, and in 
the habit of corresponding, she might not have felt 
so confident of the success of her plans. 

On the last Satur in May the two ladies left the 
and Ruby found their summer home even 
delightful than she had anticipated. A feeling 
of intense satisfaction and content took possession 
of her as they wandered about the lovely grounds 
after tea, getting an invigorating breeze from the 
river, commenting upon the lovely views all about 
them, and the beauty and comforts of the place they 
had been so fortunate in securing, 


Sunday was a day of rest indeed to the weary 
young teacher, who simply luxuriated all day long, 
lying ina hammock that had been hung upon the 
north piazza, reading a littlenow and then, but most) 
gazing off upon the distant hills, and drawing in wit! 
every breath lifeand strength from the fresh, pure air, 

Toward evening a beautiful carriage, with a span 
of,tine bay horses, was driven to the door, and Mrs. 
eee informed Ruby that they were going for a 

rive. 

“Why, Estelle, are you not extravagant to order 
such a carriage as that just for a country drive?” 

Mrs. Gordon laughed lightly at Rub question, 
and informed her that they w oO have the use of 
the turn-out all summer if they ¢ red. 

“What do you mean?” Ruby cried, more and more 
astonished, 

She knew that her sister’s income would not admit 
of such an extravagance with all her other expenses, 
and she could not understand it. 

“Oh, the horses were standing idle in the stable, 
and the agent said we might as well exercise them 
by driving them as to have the coachman exercise 
them alone. You may be sure, my dear, that I had 
no objection to such an arrangement; so get on your 
hat and take an extra wrap, for it may be cool be- 
fore we return.” 

Mrs. Gordon made this explanation in her lightest 
manner, and then went sweeping down the steps 
with the imperious bearing of former days. 

Ruby soon followed with a very bright face, for it 
was long since she had had the pleasure of driving 
out in such style, and it almost seemed like old times. 

The coachman was upon his box, dressed in dark. 
green livery; the sleek, handsome horses seemed 
conscious of their own attractions in their gold- 
mounted harness, while the carriage was a maryel of 
luxury and quiet elegance. 


Ruby would not have been so comfortable had she 
known that all this had been arranged with special 
reference to herself—that it was but part of the plot 
to entangle her in a net from which she would feel 
ced Was nv escape but to marry the man she de- 
apised. 

But Ruby had no suspicion of anything wrong; so 
she leaned back among the soft cushions with a sigh 
of delight, and gave herself up to the enjoyment of 
the moment. 

They drove for nearly two hours and enjoyed every 
minute of the time. ‘ 

Mrs. Gordon, who was in her happiest vein, ex- 
erted herself to be agreeable and entertaining, and 
Ruby could not fail to be somewhat infected by her 
exuberance, and her face had not looked so bright 
and rosy for many a day. 

Just as they were passing the entrance to Fair- 
mount Park, at Egglestield, a horseman dashed out 
from under one of the arches of the bridge, anda 
single glance was sufficient to show Ruby that it was 
none other than Edmund Carpenter, mounted upon a 
beautiful and spirited chestnut horse. 

A look of well-feigned surprise crossed his face as 
he appeared to recognize them; then he lifted his 
hat, and bowed, and smiled. 

The next moment he had dashed up beside the car- 
riage and was asking Mrs. Gordon, in his blandest 
tones: : 

“Whither have you two ladies flitted so suddenly: 
Tealled at your rooms this morning to see if I could 
persuade one or both of you to attend church with 

e, and was told that you had gone ont of town for 

‘he summer.” 

“Yes; we left only yesterday. We have found a 
most delightful retreat, and deem ourselves remark- 
ably fortunate. Come home and take tea with us, 

see for yourself if we are not pleasantly situ- 
uted,” said Mrs. Gordon, with as much cordiality 
and composure as if all this had not been a part of 
the plot. “ 


janks. That is a very tempting invitation; but 
T fear I shall intrude upon your quiet,” responded 
the man, with an appealing glance at Ruby, who, 
after civilly returning his greeting, had given her 
attention to the horses, determined to have nothing 
to say to him, . 

“No, indeed,” persisted Mrs. Gordon, animatedly ; 
“we shall have to take our tea alone unless you will 
share it, and it will be pleasant to have an addition 
to our party. Come, and tell us about the sermon 
that row heard this morning. We have been quite 
like the heathen to-day.” 

Mr. Carpenter laughed. 

“Tam afraid my memory will not serve me well 
enough for that, as sermons are not much in my line; 
but I will join you at tea with pleasure.” i 

So he rode home with them, keeping up a lively 
conversation all the way, although he was not suc- 
cessful in drawing Ruby into it. She was too much 
disturbed by the encounter to feel very social. She 
had hoped, by getting out of the city, to escape his 
visits and attentions; and here, at the very outset, 
he was coming to them as freely as of old, , 

When Mrs. Coxon had informed her master whom 
she had secured for boarders, he had informed her 
that they were acquaintances of his, and that he did 
not wish them to know him as the owner of the 
place, as he should probably visit them, and they 
would feel more freedom not to know it. The coach- 
inan had also received his orders; therefore, when he 
mae his appearance with the ladies upon their re- 
torn from their drive, he was simply recognized as 
their guest. 

But Ruby was determined that she would not be 
annoyed With his visits. If her sister would persist 
in inviting him, she might entertain him; and so, 
after tea was over, she stole away by herself, thus 
leaving the two arch-plotters by themselves. 


She was a trifle nervous and uncomfortable, too, 
for she had Seabed, a note to Walter a day or two 
previous, telling him of their contemplated change, 
and asking him to come out to their new home to 
spend this Sabbath evening with her, and she could 
not help dreading to have these two men meet. 

But Walter did not come. Hour after hour passed, 
and Ruby watched and waited in vain, until, feeling 
both sad and lonely, she crept away to her own room 
and retired to rest. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
WALTER’S REVELATION. 


The next morning, however, Ruby received a reply 
to her note, telling her that her lover had been sent 
out of town by Mr. Conant to superintend a contract 
which the latter could not attend to himself just 
then; that he should be away for a month, but would 
come to her immediately after his return ; meantime, 
he would write to her frequently, and urged her to 


do the same. 

This was something of a disappointment to Ruby, 
but she resolved to bear the long separation cheer- 
fully, and enjoy herself as much as she could amid 
her beautiful surroundings, 

She found the change greatly beneficial to her 
health, and began to improve in flesh and strength | 
almost immediately, 

The month soon slipped by, school closed, and. 
Ruby’s work was finished for the year, A day or 
two after the examinations were over, Walter re- 
turned to the city, and that same evening, just at 
dusk, presented himself at the door of his old home, 
dan inquired for his betrothed. _ 

He had been greatly astonished and somewhat 
troubled upon learning that Ruby was gone to spend 
the summer in Edmund Carpenter's house. 

It was evident from her letters that she did not 
know to whom the place belonged, and he had not 
enlightened her, thinking it best to say nothing until 
he could have a private talk with her, 

The servant could not find Ruby, consequently 
took the young man’s card to Mrs. Gordon, who went 
down immediately to him, with the determination to 
prevent a meeting between the two if possible, 

She greeted him with cold formality, and told him 
that Ruby was out. if : 


“I presume she will soon return, will she not!” 
Walter asked, flushing beneath the woman's haughty 
look and manner. 

“Tam sure I cannot tell you,” Mrs. Gordon an- 
sawered, indifferently, though she knew that Ruby 
was at that very moment lying asleep in the ham- 
mock on the north porch. 

Her last week of school had been very wearisome, 
oe she had just given herself up to rest since its 
close. 

Mrs. Gordon devoutly hoped that nothing would 
disturb her until Waltershould become wearied, with 
waiting, and take his departure. 

Her patience was severely tried, however, for the 
young man was very loth to leave without seeing 
his betrothed, and remained for more than an hour. 

But nine o'clock came, and still no Ruby. 

Mrs. Gordon betrayed both annoyance and nervous- 
ness, until at last the young man felt that common 
civility demanded him to relieve her of his presence. 

He, however, resolved to make one more effort to 
accomplish his purpose and inquired for Mrs, Coxon, 
thinking that he could leave a note with her for 
Ruby, and thus arrange for another call. 

Coxon is very busily engaged this evening,” 
Mrs. Gordon stated, *and T shall have to ask you to 
excuse me if Ido not disturb her.” 

Walter bowed a silent acquiescence, and took his | 
leave without further ado, while Mrs. Gordon was 
very much elated at having so easily driven him 
from the fleld. 

But the young man was not so readily disposed of 
as she imagined. 

Instead of leaving the place he aoe slipped 
around to the servants’ door, rang the bell, and in- 
quired for Mrs, 

She came to 
him, 

She drew him into her own little sitting-room, made 
him sit down, and immediately began to ply him with 
mumerous questions regarding himself and his 
provress in his business. _ i 


n. 
im at once, and was delighted to see 


tiently as he could, but just 


as soon as she gave him an opportunity he confided 
to her his object in coming there that evening. 

“Mrs. Coxon,” aid, in conclusion. “Iam sure 
ae you are my friend, and that I can trust you 
fully.” 

“Indeed you may trust me, Mr, Walter,” the good 
woman said, heartily; but she had been surprised to 
learn that he had come there to see Miss Gordon and 
tailed in his object. 

“Well, then, to come to the point at once, I believe 
there is something wrong in these ladies being here 
this summer.” 

“Something wrong! How so?” she cried. 

“Tam satistied that Miss Gordon would never have 
come here if she had not been deceived or trapped 
into doing so.” 

“Deceived ? 

“Yes. How does it happen that Edmund is taking 
boarders this summer !” 

“I do not know,” Mrs. Coxon replied, lookin, 
grave, for the story that she had been lonely an 
wanted to take boarders for company was all a hoax 
ot Mrs. Gordon's, and she had not liked the secrecy 
which he had enjoined upon her, particularly after 
she found that he was to be a constant visitor there ; 
“T only know that he said he wasn't going to live 
here himself but wanted to have the house kept 
open and made to pay him something.” 

“That was @ queer idea for a man with all his 
Re ee said Walter, with a curling lip. 

“I thought so; but not so queer as that he did not 
waut the ladies to know that he was the owner, He 
gave the matter into the hands of an agent to adver- 
tise, and though he comes here a great deal, he has 
forbidden me to recognize him as the master,” 

“There is a plot at the bottom of it.” 

“What plot? I supposed it was only pride on Mr. 
Edmund's part. Idon’t see how there can be any 
plot,” returned Mrs. Coxon. 


“T will tell you, my good friend,” Walter said, con- 
fidentiall. ‘Edmund has been very fond of Miss 
Ruby Gordon for a long time ; twice he has proposed 
to her and been rejected. Mrs. Gordon favors his 
suit because he is rich, and she wants her sister to 
marry well; but now for my little secret, Mrs. Coxon 
—Ruby and I have been engaged ever since her 
brother's death.” 

“You engaged to that lovely girl, Mr. Walter?” 
cried Mrs. Coxon, with a glowing face. 

“Yes; but Miss Gordon did not wish it announced 
so soon after her bereavement; therefore we have 
told no one of the fact. I imagine that Edmund has 
feared something of the kind, tor he has threatened 
me, upon one or two occasions, if I interfered be- 
tween him and _his plans regarding Miss Gordon. I 
came here, as T told you, to see her to-night; but 
Mrs. Gordon told me that she was out, and seemed 
determined that I should not meet her. I then in- 
quired for you, but was told that you were engaged 
and could not see me—" 

“Indeed, Mr. Walter, I should never be so busy that 
I couldn't stop for a few words with you,” the house- 
keeper interrupted, indignantly. 

“Of course, I know that was only an excuse to get 
me out of the way and to prevent my seeing Ruby.” 

Mrs. Coxon here arose with a determined air. 

“Remain here for a few minutes, Mr. Walter; I'll 
tind Miss Gordon, aud you shall see her. My! just to 
think of your being engaged to that sweet little 
body! She's just like a bit of sunshine in the house, 
though I can see that she’s often sad after her 
brother, and I know that she doesn't like Mr. 
mund very well, for she always runs away when he 
comes if she can.” 

“Do you ene trae you can find her, Mrs. Coxon?” 
Walter asked, his face lighting; “if I could see her 
just for a few minutes, it would be a great favo: 


‘If she’s in the house, I'll have her here in less 
than tive minutes,” returned the energetic house- 
keeper; and she left the room immediately, deter- 
mined that her favorite should be gratified, and 
highly indignant at the treatment that he had re- 
ceived from Mrs. Gordon, to say nothing of the de- 
ception that had been practiced upon her. 

She went directly to Ruby's room, and found her 
there, looking flushed and sleepy, and preparing to 
retire, 

Mrs. Gordon had waited until she thought Walter 
was well out of the way; then she went to the north 
veranda, awakened her sister, and, in a half-seold- 
ing, half-laughing way, made her get up and go di- 
rectly to her room. 

-“You naughty midget !” she said, kissing her softly, 

“don’t you know that you are liable to get a shock- 
ing cold going to sleep out here while the dew is fall- 
ing? Come, [shall have a doctor's bill to settle if 
you don’t go in immediately ;” and Ruby, all unsus- 
picious of any double dealing, and feeling very 
sleepy, ran up stairs, intent only upon getting to bed 
as s00n as possible. 7 

She looked around surprised and a trifle startled, 
however, as Mrs, Coxon softly opened her door with- 
out knocking. y 

“Miss Gordon,” she whispered, fearing that Mrs. 
Gordon might hear her, “could you come down to 
my sitting-room for just a little while? Thavea 
very particular reason for asking, or I wouldn't have 
disturbed you.” 

Ruby looked still more surprised at this strange 
request and the mystery attending it, but she saw 
thatthe woman was very much in earnest, and she 
replied, with cheerful readines: ; 

“Certainly, Mrs. Coxon; if there is anything that I 
can do for you of course I will come. Just wait a 
moment until I knot my hair up; I was getting it 
ready for the night.” 

She coiled it into a loose, graceful knot, pinned it 
with asilver arrow, and was ready to accompany 
the housekeeper below. | 


Mrs. Coxon held the door open for her to pass out, 
then closed it again without making the slightest 
noise, and led the way down a flight of back stairs in 
silence, Ruby thinking her action very strange and 
perplexing. 

But when the woman opened the door to her own 
little room at the foot of the stairs, and she saw who 
was within, she sprang forward with a glad cry that 
made the housekeeper smile with an air of triumph 
as she went back to the kitchen to give orders tor 
breakfast; and then she left the lovers alone, 

“Walter, how came you here?” Ruby exclaimed, as 
she laid both her hands in his and looked up at him, 
a glad welcome in her blue eyes. 

“Teame to see you, dear,” he answered, smiling 
as he led her to a seat and drew another beside her, 

“But—but—” Ruby began, flushing and looking 
slightly disturbed. 

“But you cannot understand why you are called to 
the housekeeper’s room to receive me instead of the 
drawing-room, which would be the more proper 
place?” he concluded for her. 

“Yes, that was my thought,” she admitted. 

“Well, then, to be perfectly frank, it is because I 
was not allowed to see youin the drawing-room,” 
Walter explained, flushing a vivid crimson. 

“What can you mean, Walter?” 

He then told her all that had transpired, greatly to 
her amazement and indignation. He thought it 
best that her eyes should be opened at once to the 
fact that her sister was a secret enemy to them both. 

“I cannot understand it,” she said, when he con- 
cluded. “I have been very weary since school closed, 
and have lain in the hammock most of the time. Es- 
telle knew I was there. I went there directly after 
tea, and everything was so quiet I fell asleep. Itis 
not fifteen minutes since she aroused me and sent 
me up stairs to bed. 


“T surmised that you were not far off, and I was 

determined that I would not be thwarted in any 
such way,” Walter answered; then added, gravely: 

“Ruby, it is evident that Mrs. Goedon does not in- 

Ren ent you and I shall meet very often if she can 
elp it.” 

“She cannot help it, Walter; she shall not help it. 
Thave been upon the point two or three times, of 
late, of telling her how—how matters stand, I think 
it will be better for her to know,” Ruby said, 
blushing. ‘ 

“She will be very much opposed, my darling.” 

“T shall be sorry if she is; but that cannot change 
anything, Walter,” was the decided reply. 

Walter gave the hand he was holding a tender 
pressure at this assurance; then remarked : 

“Tf it had not been for my old friend, Mrs. Coxon, 
Tshould have been obliged to go away without see- 
ing you to-night.” 

“It was shameful, and I shall settle the matter 
with Estelle the first thing tomorrow morning. But 
is Mrs. Coxon an old friend, Walter? Ah! yes”"— 
with a start and a puzzled expression—‘‘I do remem- 
ber now your saying something about her a long 
time ago.” 

“T have known her ever since I was ten years old, 
Ruby, darling, I do not wish to distress you, but Lam 
very much afraid that there has been a plot laid to 
part us, and—to compromise you.” 

“Why, Walter, what can possibly have put such an 
idea into your head %” Ruby exclaimed. 

“Will you tell me just how you happened to come 
out to this place to spend the suinmer?” he asked, 

She told him, relating how her sister had seen the 
advertisement, and what we already know of her ac- 
count of the circumstances. 

“Has it not appeared rather strange that you could 
secure such a residence all to yourselves, the attend- 
ance of servant nd the use of horses and carriage, 
upon such eedingly favorable terms 7” Walter 
questione 


es, I did think we were remarkably fortunate ; 
but I know that some people prefer to have their 
houses kept open. Estelle said the arrangement 
was made chiefly to keep Mrs, Coxon from being 
lonely, and make her content to remain here while 
the family was absent. She said also that the owner 
preferred to have us use his horses, as they needed the 
exercise.” 

“Have you any idea who the owner of this prop- 
erty is?” Walter questioned, wondering to see how 
completely she had been hoonwinked. 

“Yes. Estelle said his name was—Edmunds, I be- 
lieve,” Ruby replied, thinking all this cross-question- 
ing a little strange. 

“Ruby, his name is—Edmund Carpenter !" 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
RUBY’S DECISION. 


“Walter!” exclaimed the young girl, starting to 
her feet, a look of consternation upon her lovely face, 


“Tt is true, my darling. Edmund Carpenter is the 
owner of this beautifw taped which was also my 
home for many years, and now you can understand 
how Mrs. Coxon happens to be an old friend. She 
was always very kind to me, and I have been in the 
habit of visiting her occasionally since Edmund in- 
formed me that{f had been a dependent long enough.” 
“And have you known that I was here ever since 
T first wrote you of our change?” Ruby asked. 
aeees knew by your description of the place, and 
when I found that you were tnsuspicious and 
really believed the owner's name was Edmunds, I 
felt sure that you were being deceived for a pur- 
pose.” 


~ “How blind I have been,” Ruby murmured, reflee- 
tively, as a number of things which might have 
warned her, now flashed upon her mind. “Why didn’t 
you write me immediately ?” 

“T hoped to be able to come to you every week, and 

‘Tdid not like to put my suspicions upon paper. This 
was why I was so determined to see you to-night.” 

“T will not remain here another day,” Ruby cried, 
with crimson cheeks and flashing eyes, as she real- 
ized more fully the treachery of which she had been 
avictim. “TI will not remain under obligation to that 
man one single hour longer than I am obliged to. It 
is shameful, and if Estelle will not go away with me 
somewhere else, I will go to Redville and spend my 
¥acation with Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles.” 

“T wish you would go to them, Ruby,” Walter re- 
turned, thoughtfully, “I should feel much safer 
about you to know you are there.” 

“Safer ?”’ she repeated, questioningly. 

“I told you L believed there was a plot afoot. I 
am contident that Edmund Carpenter is determined 
to make you marry himif he can accomplish it by 
any meaus fair or foul; and IT am afraid that your 
brother's wife is trying to help him entangle you in 
some way.” 

“They could never accomplish such a purpose,” 
Ruby said, seornfully, “It does look yery much as 
if Estelle was mixed up in it, and [ know she wants 
me to marry him; but [ would never have believed 
that she could stoop so low, and I shall find it hard to 
forgive her for this, I shall go away immediately, 


an re ists, 

Ruby stopped, faltered, and looked wistfully up 
into her lover's face. 

“Well, dear? Surely you may open all your heart 
to me!" he said, tenderly. = - 

“Tt will be so far from you and I fegl so alone,” 
Ruby concluded sorrowtfully. 

Walter siniled sadl; Scere 4 


“Thatis true. Bunt TI could notsee you very often 
even if you remain in the city,” he said. “TI shall be 
obliged to be away a great deal this summer. Mr. 
Conant is still so driven that he says I must take 
charge of the contract at Chester, with a little over- 
sight from him now and then; so it will not be pos- 
sible for me to be in the city only as I am forced to 
go back and forth on business.” 

“On, if Robert could ouly have lived!” Ruby mur- 
™ with quivering lips, and feeling very desolate 
and troubled. It was wretched to be so without pro- 


tection. 

Walter bent and touched her forehead softly. 

“Oh, if I could only take you now, and shield you 
from all these things! It is dreadful to bé so poor!" 
he said, in a tone of passionate regret. 

Ruby looked up quickly, as if startled by a new 


00 

You ought not to be poor,” she said. ‘You ought 
to have had some of Mr. Ralph Carpenter's property, 
.and the more [ think of it. the more sure I feel, as I 
once he; rd Mr. Ruggles intimate, that a great wrong 
has been done you.” 

“T have long felt so myself,” Walter replied, with 
a clouded brow, for the feeling had been growing 
upon him for the last year; “for, as [ have already 
told you, Uncle Ralph said that he had made ample 
provision for me.” 

“Do you suppose Edmund Carpenter would dare 
destroy bis father's will!” Ruby asked, in a low, 
awed tone. : 

“T hope he would not be guilty of such a crime; 
‘but we shall probably never know anything more 
about it, for the only man, who knew about it—Mr. 
Simons—is dead, aud if there has been any wrong 
done, it cannot be righted now,” Walter said, with a 


sigh. 

Te felt more disturbed than he had ever been over 
his misfortune in this respect, since Ruby appeared 
to be in danger and to need his protection, which, in 
his present condition, h powerless to give her. 


“TL did not know that Mr. Simons was dead,” the 
ned girl said, growing pale. “I have been hoping 
ior easy do something for you when he re- 

urned,” 

“He died three months ago in Venice, and my last 
hope died also when I learned the fact. He had been 
illtor a long time, and wished to return, but his 
physician would not permit him to attempt the voy- 
age. However,” Walter added, striving to shake off 
his momentary gloom, “it is useless to mourn over 
the matter. I must make the most of my opportuni- 
ties, and do the best [ can for myself, and thus short- 
en our waiting.” 

“When shall you be obliged to go back to Chester?” 
Ruby asked, after a thoughtful pause. 

“By the first of next week. have a good many 
orders to give for our building, and there are some 
alterations to be made in the plans that will take a 
day or two.” 

“Then I shall remain here nntil after you go, and 

ou will see me often until then, will you not?” 
Ruby pleaded, clinging to him as if she felta new 
dependence upon him, 

“Certainly, if I may,” he answered, eagerly. 

“Of course you may. I shall tell Estelle immedi- 
‘ately of the relations existing between us, and give 
her to understand that [resent any thing like what 
has occurred to-night, or any further plotting or in- 
terference regarding my future,” Ruby said, with an 
air of decision. 

“You have a strong, resolute will, my darling, if 
you are slight and frail in body.” 

“Tam old enough to choose for myself in matters 
relating to my vital interests.” 


and I will not keep 
urned. “I will ran 


z the young 
out again to-morrow evening, 
and Ruby, si you dei it best to tell your 
of our engagement, may I bring you a visible 

_te our compact ?”* 5 
“Tf you wish,” Ruby replied, blushing, yet feeling 
‘that she should be gli to have i 


ith your permission, 
* 


And then the young man bade her a fond good- 
night, and went away with a light heart, in spite of 
Bis repugnanee to her remaining an inmate of Ed- 
mund Carpenter's home, and a recipient of his 
bounty, for it amounted to that. 

Ruby went thoughtfully up stairs, after his depart- 
ure, but just as she reached her own door, Mrs. Gor- 
don put her head out of hers, and asked : 

“Ts that you, Ruby?” 

“Yes, Estelle. Are you still up?” 

“Yes, it has been so warm that I have not felt like 
going to bed. But where have you been? I thought 
you retired long ago.” 

” “May I come in, Estelle, if you are not ready to go 
to bed just yet?” Ruby asked, unheeding her ques- 
tion, and resolving to settle matters then and there. 
_ Something in the grave decision of the young voice 

‘arrested Mrs. Gordon's attention, even startling her, 
and opening her door wider, she said: 

“Yes, come inif you like, But you did not tell me 
where you have been.” 

“T have been down in Mr, Coxon’s sitting-room,” 
Ruby stated, as she entered the room and seated her- 
self in a rocker, where she could look her sister full 
in the face. 8 
_ “Pray, what haye you been doing there ?” 

“Thad a caller.” 

“A caller! And in Mrs, Coxon’s room at this time 
of night! Who?” Mrs. Gordon questioned, frowing 
a trifle pale, as she began to suspect the truth. 

“Walter.” 

“Walter!” echoed the woman, her ire rising as she 
realized that she had been outwitted, and was about 
to be called to account for her deception. “Walter 
who, pray?” 

“Estelle, you know; Walter Richardson,” 

“Indeed! But I did not know that you were upon 
such familiar terms with him that you addressed 
him by his Christain name.” 

“Why did you treat him so, Estelle?” demanded 
Ruby, oring her sister’s sneering remark. “You 
‘knew where { was, and you should have called me.” 


“T do not a) pprove of his visiting here.” 

“Any why 

“Because he is no fit associate for you,” 

“Why? Ruby repeated, 

“He is as poor us poverty—a nobody 
wish your name to be coupled with his 

“But it will be, Estelle, henceforth as long as I live, 
for—I have promised to marry him!" 

“Good heavens! Ruby Gordon, are you nite + id 

“Not at ail. Lhavebeen engaged to him nearly ever 
since—Robert died.” 

The sweet voice faltered a trifle here. 

“Ah! he took advantage of your weakness, did he, 
ae hunt a@ promise trom you at such a time as 

a 


and I do not 


“He had gained my respect and admiration—yes, 
and love—long before that,” Ruby said, calmly, 
“You are a little fool, Ruby, and do not know what 
you are talking about,” retorted her sister, angrily. 
‘Ten't it enough that you are almost a beggar your- 
self, without lowermg yourself by marrying an- 
other ¥” 
“Don't you think you are using rather strong lan- 
tage to me, Estelle?” Ruby asked, quietly, though 
er eyes glittered with a dangerous light. vo one 
is a Deggar who is able to t are of one’s self. Ed- 
mund Carpenter tried to make Wulter one by turning 
him out of the home that had been his for years, and 
which he believed he still had a right to share, even 
after the death of Mr, Ralph Carpenter; but by his 
own efforts he has risen to an honorable position, 
and one which promises to pay him well in the fu- 
ture. I do not consider that the obnoxious term 
which you have used applies to me either, since I 
have shown that Lam able to provide for my own 
wants for nearly a year, consequently can do so in 
e future.” 
“You have earned your own clothing and pin- 
money, I know; but it you had been obliged to 
pay for your board and lodging besides, 1 imagine you 
would not speak quite so independently. You know 


that Robert provided for you as long as he lived, and 
since his death you have been my special care, and 
Ishall consider you very ungrateful ify you thwart 
all my plans for you,” Mrs. Gordon returned, with an 
injured air. 

“What plans, Estelle ?” 

“Why, you must know that I desire to see you nice- 
ly settled in life—to have you oceupy a position be-| 
coming your birth and education.” 

“In other words, your heart is still set upon my 
ie Mr. Carpenter?” 

? is very rich; he would make you an excellent 
husband. You would never want for anything. 

“Tf should not want for anything but happiness, 
which I should never have. Estelle, you and I had 
better understand each other, once for all. JZ shall 
never marry Edmund Carpenter, 1 have told you so 
once before; but if I knew I should have to live 
single all my life otherwise, and work for every mor- 
sel | ate, I would never be his wife. And now [ want 
to tell you that [know you have not been dealing 
fairly with me—that you have lent yourself to an 
ignoble Scheme to entrap me in some way, so as to 
bring this about,” 

“What do you mean?” interrupted Mrs. Gordon, 
with an angry flush. 

“You need not feign ignorance, Estelle, and I in- 
tend to tell you all that I know, for I have made up 
my mind to settle this matter to-night, and for all 
time,” replied Ruby, with a resolution that astonished 
her sister. “I know that you have deceived me 
about coming here to spend the summer; itis all a 
plot between you and Mr, Carpenter to compromise 
me. Ldo not know just how, nor how far you would 
have carried your schemes, but even the matter of 
obligation that [have unconsciously incurred is more 
than I can tamely submit to. I know Mr. Edmund 
Carpenter owns this place, aud what we pay is not a 
tithe in return for what we are receiving; that the 
horses and carriages which we have been using so 
freely, instead of belonging to a ‘gentleman who is 


anxious to have them properly exercised,” have 
been placed at our disposal by him to help on an un- 

worthy cause. I have thought from the first that it 
‘was rather strange you were able to secure all these 
luxuries upon such easy terms, but [ never suspected 
the truth until to-night.” 

“Pray, who enlightened you to such a wonderful 
extent’? demanded Mrs. Gordon, with angry sar- 

easm. 

_ “My own common sense, as soon as I knew that 
we were livingin Mr. Carpenter's house. Now, Es: 
telle, I utterly refuse to remain here; I will not ly 
under such obligations to a man whom I despise— 

“I do not know what right you have to despise 
him,” interrupted Mrs, Gordon, spiritedly. 

“What I have learned to-night would be sufficient 
of itself to make me do that,’ Ruby returned, com- 
posedly ; “but there are other things. I believe he is 
a thoroughly unprincipled man; if he had not been, 
he never would have threatened a young girl, simply | 
because she did not choose to marry him; ora young 
man because he saw fit to bestow certain attentions 
upon me. More than all this, Estelle, if the truth 
were known, I believe he has been withholding prop- 
erty which rightly belongs to another.” 

“You might find it rather difficult to prove that 
statement,” said Mrs. Gordon. 

“T suppose it cannot be proved,” Ruby returned, 
with a sigh. “But thatis neither here nor there; 
you have heard what I said, and I want you to under- 
stand that I shall live up to it.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you will give up all 
these comforts and go back to the hot city?” cried 
her sister, angrily. y 

“T mean that I shall not stay here; T will go with 

‘ou, Estelle, anywhere else that you may choose, 
put if you persist in remaining here, I shall leave you 
by yourself.” e 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
AN EAVESDROPPER. 


Mi FTER a long pause, during 
which Mrs. Gordon had been 
considering the young girl's last 
decisive sentence, she pursued, 
in an injured tone: 

“Itis very selfishof you, Ruby, 
to wish to deprive me of all these 
pleasant things. I cannot go to 
a fashionable resort this year, 
as you know, and we are settled so comfortably in 
this delightful spot, it will be a shame to have to 
yeave.” 

Ruby made no reply; she had announced her de- 
cision, and meant to abide by it, But Mrs. Gordon 
would not give up yet. 

“And then, too, to think that you would wish to go 
away and leave me alone in my sorrow! I surely 
thought you were more considerate than that, when 
you are all I have left to love.” And the artful 
widow buried her face in her black-bordered hand- 
kerchief, with a sob. 


This touched Ruby, for she believed that her emo- 
tion was genuine; she could not believe her wholly 
depraved. 

“T do not wish to leave you, Estelle,” she said. “I 
told you that I weuld go anywhere else with you. 
Let us goto Redville,” she added, with animation. 
“T know that Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles would be delight- 
ed to have us, andit is beautiful there among the 
mountains.” 


) “T never could bury myself in that out-of- 


place. Ishould die of loneliness and ennw 
mured Mrs Gordon, hysterically, and stillentrenched 
behind her sae handkerchief. 

“Indeed you would not,” Ruby hastened to say. 
“There are plenty of visitors in that region to make 
it lively, and besides, Mr. Ruggles has a tine span of 
horses and an easy carriage, and we could drive as 
much as we liked, while the expense would be far 
less than at almost any resort.” 

“And could you be persuaded to place yourself un- 
der such ‘obligations’ for a ‘merely nominal price? ” 
queried Mrs. Gordon, tema get and with an 
any 'y intonation, which betrayed that her grief had 
not been so very overwhelming, 

Ruby flushed at having her own words hurled back 
at her in this fashion, but she replied, quietly : 


“Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles are dear friends. They 

have proved themselves true friends, and I can trust 

them, Ido not feel that I should be incurring an ob- 

ligation to go to them.” 

- “Well, J can never go to Redyille,” Mrs. Gordon as- 
serted, decidedly. 

“Where will you go then, Estelle?” 

“Nowhere. I shall remain where [ am," the wo- 
man returned, in a sullen tone. “Everything has 
been arranged for the summer, and it would not be 
honorable to change now.” 

“Do you consider that you made an honorable ar- 
rangement when you planned to come here, or that 
Mr. Carpenter hi honorable intentions when he 
opened his house to us?” Ruby questioned, 

Mrs. Gordon flushed crimson at this shaft, but she 
made no reply. and Ruby continued: 

“T do not wish to appear unkind and inconsiderate, 
Estelle, but I feel that you have been dealing very 
unfairly by me, You say that an have only my in- 
terest at heart, but_you surely not believe that it 

would be tor my interest to ruin my future happi- 


“Nonsense! Nopody can “be happy who is poor; 


and, Ruby, you shall never at panper, Walter 
Richardson!” Mrs. Gordon. oat excitedly. “You 
shall never disgrace ¥ “nor me by committing 


such a rash act. 

“Tam trying to be patient with you, Estelle,” Ruby 
responded, with an effort at self-control at this out-' 
burst; “but [ tind it very hard to listen to such un- 

ust and uncourteous epithets, I am pledged to Mr. 

ichardson, and [ shall marry him when the proper 
time comes. [am nearly twenty years of age, and 
old enough to judge for myself in so important a 
matter, and I shall not tamely submit to any attempt 
at compulsion or interference on the part of any one. 
And now, once for all, [ tell you that I shall not re- 
main in this house after this week. While I do stay, 
I will not see Edimund Carpenter; if he calls by your 
invitation, [shall avoid him; and from this hour I 
will avail myself of nothing save what is absolutely 
necessary for health and comfort. I shall go to Red- 
ville the first of next week, or as soon as [ cau hear 
from Mrs. Ruggles, with you if you will go, without 
you if you persist in remaining here. This is my 
ultimatum; and, as it is getting Tate, I will not keep 
you up longer. Good-night, Estelle.” 

“Good-night,” responded Mrs. Gordon, in an of- 
fended tone, as her young sister turned to leave the 
room; but she sat up for another hour trying to plan 
some Way by which she could still achieve her own 
ends. She was determined that Ruby should never 
marry Walter Richardson, if she could prevent it. 

She was aware that Edinund Carpenter intended to 
call the next morning to invite Ruby and herself to 
visit a point of interest several miles distant; but she 
knew well enough, too, that Ruby would refuse to go, 
while she feared that she might betray something of 
the spirit of the previous night to him; so she per- 
suaded her to go in town to do a little shopping for 
her, in order to gain an uninterrupted interview with 
the obnoxious lover. 


When he came, she related what had occurred 
the previous evening, and the man's face grew dark 
and tierce with anger, 

“That boy will cross my path once too often Nets 
he muttered, threateningly. “But,” he added, “I did 
not believe that Ruby Gordon would really stoop to 
marry re one 80 far beneath her.” 

“Ruby has some peculiar ideas regarding caste.” 
Mrs. Gordon returned. ‘Money and position appear 
to have very little value in her estimation—a stain- 
less name and a noble character are more to her than 
unlimited possessions would be.” 

Edmund Carpenter started and flushed. 
coum se she should suddenly discover a flaw in 
her idol—if he should be found gues of some crime 
or wrong doing {” he asked, with a peculiar look. 

“Tf anything of the kind should be proved against 
him, I am sure that her dream of love would be over 
—or, at least, that she would refuse to marry him.” 

“Do you SER PORS my prospects would be any better 
in that event 1" 

“There would surely be quite a formidable obstacle 
removed from your path,” Mrs. Gordon replied, 
evasively, 

“It shall be removed then !/” her companion respond- 
ed, with compressed lips, “whether 1 succeed or not, 
sae proud spirited beggar shall be removed from my 
path.” 

“How will you manage it?” 

“Ido not know yet; there must be some way to ac- 
complish it.” y 

“Tt will amount to nothing, lam afraid, unless we 
can persuade Ruby to give up the notion of going to 
Redville,” said Mrs. Gordon, musingly, “I will not 

o there, and L cannot remain here alone, I con- 

ess,” she added, with a lang , Iam altogether too 
comfortably situated to wish to make any change.” 
“ stay,” said Mr, Carpenter. 


“Coax her!” repeated her companion, with an ex- 
Rrcaniye shrug of her shapely shoulders. ‘Miss Gor- 
on is not easily coaxed when there is a principle at 
cane as I have recently learned to my mortitica- 
ion. 

“Play the invalid, then, and keep her with you. 
She surely would not leave you if you were ill; it 
would be a question of ‘duty,’ you know.” 

* * * * * * * * 


During the next day or two Edmund Carpenter set 
himself diligently to work to ascertain what Wal- 
ter’s plans were. He found what we already know; 
that he was only in the city temporarily ; that he 
was en; aged upon a contract at Chester, and would 
leave Philadelphia the first of the coming week, and 
this explained why Ruby had also decided to leave 
on Monday for Redyille. 

He did not present himself once during the inter- 
yal at Forestvale, but he watched and played the spy 
upon the lovers, and waited his Gy elas a ea sprin, 
some trap upon them that sho’ ruin their happi- 
ness forever. 


The last night of Walter's stay he followed him as 
he went to pay his tinal visit to his betrothed. 

Reaching his estate he hitched his horse to a tree 
in a secluded spot outside the grounds, and then 
stole softly up to the house, like a thief, hoping to 
overhear something that would help him in his 
scheme, i 

He was not disappointed; for,as he drew near, 
he heard voices upon the veranda. 

He knew instinctively to whom they belonged, and 
sreeping, softly nearer upon the velvet turf he sta- 
tioned himself behind some vines which grew over 
one end of the piazza, and where he could easily 
overhear all that passed between Walter and Ruby. 

The night was sultry; the Aap was heavy with 
clouds, making it very dark, while low and frequent 
mutterings in the west told of an approaching thun- 
der-storm. 


“Estelle has not been well to-day,” Ruby was say- 
ing, just as the eayesdropper settled himself in his 
position. “T hope she is uot going to be ill, for»just 
as soon as I receive areply to my letter, I shall go 
to Redville.” 

Pk deat you heard from Mr. Ruggles yet!” Walter 
asked. 

“No; andI cannot understand it, for there has 
been ample time.” 

“Then you have not been able to persuade Mrs, 
Gordon to go with you.” 

“No; she does not appear to want to, though I am 
going to make one last attempt to induce her to ac- 
company me.” 

“IT wish you were going to-morrow,” Walter said, 
Gravely; “I shall feel far safer about you when [ 

ow you are with our good friend, though it will 
take you so far from me; but I shall try to be patient 
until the time arrives for my vacation, when I shall 
come to you.” 

The listener behind the yines ground his teeth as 
he overheard this plan, and mentally vowed that 
Walter at least should not spend any portion of that 
summer at Redville, 

“Have you renewed your engagement with Mr, 
Sampson, Ruby? Walter asked, after quite a pause. 

“Yes, virtually; he told me L could have the posi- 
tion if I wished it, and I told him I thought I should. 
But, Walter, I do not believe I can stay with Estelle 
after what has enp ened. 

“What will you do, dear?” 

“I do not know; [ have been thinking very serious- 
ly about it. I presume she will want me and will 
feel very much disturbed if I goelsewhere; but aside 
from other considerations I would far rather be en- 
tirely independent.” ® 

“You will find it hard to go among strangers.” 


will not stay with Estelle if she persists in bringing 
me in contact with Mr. Carpenter as often as she 

has done,” Ruby said, with a decision that made that 
gentleman's ears tingle. 

“Ruby, how much do you ere se it would cost for 
you and me to live comfortably in a little home of 
our own ?” Walter asked, in an eager tone. 

.“T do not know much about such things,” the young 
girl answerd, hiding her face upon his shoulder, with 
a sudden thrill, “though, during the little while that 
we lived in street after Robert's failure, I man- 
aged the household expenses, and he was surprised 
to tind how small they were. Of course he attended 
to the rent, coal bills, and such things and I kept ac- 
count of the groceries, provisions, and so forth.” 

“Let us reckon it a little, dear,” Walter proceeded. 
“Rent for us would not probably amount to more 
than three hundred dollars a year—that is, unless we 
are ambitious for style. Call coal fifty, Now, how 
much for groceries and provisions ?” 

“I believe that my accounts used to foot up about 
forty or forty-five dollars a month—that included the 
servants’ wages; but, of course, there were four of 
us to feed.” 

“And you think it would not cost two of us nearly 
so much,” said Walter, smiling. “Oh, my darling, 
you understand that I long to make you my wife and 
shield you from all unpleasantness, such as you have 
been experiencing of late ; and yet [hesitate because 
of my limited means. I should never forgive myself 
if misfortune should overtake us and youshould be a 
sufferer thereby. Could we live comfortably on a 
thousand a year, dear?” 

“Yes, indeed, I should think so,” Ruby answered. 

“T am to have a thousand dollars next year, and an 
interest—small, of course—in the business besides, 
and if, oh, Ruby, dare I ask you to trust yourself, to 
me? It will be very different, I know, from the kind 
of life to which you have been accustomed, but if you | 
were quite sure it would not be unwise, I believe we | 


| “T presume it would be a little hard at first; but TI 
r 


could be very happy.” 

“I know we could, Walter, and Tam willing to t 
and help you manage the thousand to the best ad. 
vantage, if you wish,” Ruby answered, cheerfully 
and resolutely. 

“Darling, roa very braye, and we will think it 
over carefully before we decide. I should insist upon 
keeping a little maid, for I could not bear the thought 
of these dear hands doing rough, hard work.” 

‘The young man gathered them in his, and bending 
his head, touched them softly with his lips. 

“But the little maid must eat, and drink, and have 
‘some place to sleep, not to speak of what she would 
“waste,” said Ruby, with an eye for economy. 
| “We must have her all the same,” persisted her 

lover. “I should not dare to claim you otherwise, I 
hope Tam not very selfish in proposing this; but 
something seems to tell me that there is no other way 
to relieve you of the persecutions to which you have 
been subjected. But, hark! hear that crash! And it 

is beginning torain. We are going to have a heavy 
| shower, and I must get back to the city forthwith,” 
and the young man arose as le ny 

“You cannot go in the rain, Walter,” Ruby said, 
anxiously, . 

* “Tam afraid Tought. If the shower should be a 
long one, I might not get home until very late, and I 
have to leave on the early train to-morrow morning.” 

“IT cannot let you goin the rain,” Ruby persisted. 
“Tam sure that Mrs. Coxon can get you a bed, and 
then you can go in town as early as you choose in the 

morning. Come, I will ask her, and if she is agree- 
able, we will chat a while longer in her room,” and 
the young girl gently drew him along the veranda 
toward the housekeeper's sitting-roon.. 


| CHAPTER XXXI. 
AN ACCIDENT, 

A window opened from Mrs. Coxon’s room upon 
the veranda, and Ruby, unfastening a blind and 

utting her head inside, saw the woman seated at 

er table, darning stockings. 

“Mrs. Coxon, have you a spare bed to night?’ she 
asked, as the housekeeper looked up at the intrusion, 

“Yes, halfadozen. Who wants one?” she replied, 
suspending her darning operations, and glancing up 
over the rim of her spectaeles. 

“A benighted and weather-bound traveler, who is 
also a favorite of yours, I believe.” 

“I have but one fayorite, and that is Mr, Walter; if 
he wauts a bed he’s welcome to the best in the house, 
Mrs. Coxon returned. “Ah, I see,” she added, as 
Walter bent his tall form and looked in upon her, 
“you've been caught in the shower. Come in, you 

reckless young folks, out of the rain, or you'll cateh 
your death of cold.” 

_ She arose, and unfastened the door for them, and 
her face was all aglow with pleasure and hospitality, 
as she shook hands with Walter, 

aa aim afraid it will make you trouble, if I stay,” he 

| Said, 

- “Not a bit of it; itdoes my old eyes good to see 

you, and I'd be glad to be troubled in the same way 

-oftener.” 

- “You were always kind to me, Mrs. Coxon,” re- 

turned the young man, “and I hope some time I shall 
be able to make it up to you.” 

| “T'll tell you how,” retorted the housekeeper, with 
a twinkle in her eye, as she glanced from one to the 
other, with a wise look, “when you two get married, 
let me come and keep house for you.” 

Walter laughed heartily, while Ruby blushed to 
the hue of her name. 

“T should like nothing better, I'm sure,” said the 
young man, “but you know we are both as poor as 
church mice, and can't afford such a luxury as that.” 

“Poor as church mice, indeed,” sniffed the woman, 

‘indignantly, “you've no business to be poor, let me 


tell you. If the truth was known, I believe you'd 

have plenty ; folks may say what_they’ve a mind to, 

but if I didn't sign a willfor Mr. Ralph Carpenter, [ 
should like to know what kind of a document it 
was.” 

“Well, Mrs. Coxon,” returned Walter, good na- 
turedly, seeing that she was getting excited over the 
topic, “it doesn’t do any good to keep agitating that 
question; since there was no will forthcoming, we 
must take it for granted that there was none,” 

| “Its eranting. too much altogether, and, mark my 

my word, the time will come, when the eat will get 
out of the bag. But sit down, young folks, and make 
yourselves at home, while I go and air the sheets 
and get your room ready,” 

“Where are you. going, to put me, Mrs. Coxon? Al- 

‘most anywhere will do,” said Walter, not liking to 
make trouble. 

 “T guess ‘almost anywhere’ won’ do,” she retorted. 

“Yowll have your own room, of course. No other 

would seem like home to you.” 

And she bustled away, while the lovers sat down 
to enjoy another chat until she should return. 

They were of course unconscious that they had 

been followed, and that Edmund Carpenter had crept 

upon the veranda, and close under the still open win- 
dow, intent upon learning more of their plans. 

He was boiling with rage over Mrs. Coxon's plain 
speaking Fogarding, his father’s will, and began to 
feel that she might be a dangerous person to have 
about the house. He had always felt very secure re- 
garding the will until now; but if his housekeeper 
was as supicious as she belie to be, there was no 
at © what lengths she might carry her inter- 
est for Walter, and he began to grow uneasy, and to 
wish that the document was destroyed, and beyond 
all danger of discovery. 

He remained nearly an hour beneath the window, 
learning all that was possible of the lovers’ plans, 
and when at length Walter’s room was ready, and he 
took leave of Ruby, knowing he would not see her in 
the morning because of being obliged to go away so 
early, Edmund Carpenter stole away in the darkness 


and storm, maturing a plan to ruin the young man, 


The storm continued throughout the night, but the 
morning broke as clear and tranquil as if no cloud 
had ever obscured the sky. 

Walter arose with the dawn, and stole quietly from 
the house, in order not to disturb any one, and made 
his way as rapidly as possible back to the city, where 
he partook of an early breakfast, after which he took 
the six-o'clock train for Chester, where he was super- 
intending the erection of a handsome edifice. 

As he alighted and turned to leave the station, he 
saw an elderly woman just getting out of the South- 
ern Express. She was tall and commanding in figure, 
with bright, pleasant black eyes, and rather massive 
features, yet upon the whole yery attractive, white 
her forehead was crowned with clustering masses of 
snow-white hair, which gave her a yery venerable 
appearance. She was richly, though not showily, 
clad, and she moved with an air of dignity and pride. 

She stopped as she stepped from the car, and ap- 
peared to be looking for some one. 

At this moment a Beavis loaded baggage truck 
came thundering along. The platform was a little 
on the down grade just at that point, which gave a 
sudden impetus to the truck, and the woman, seeing 
it, stepped back against the car to be farther away 
from it and out of danger. 

But whether the man who had charge of it was 
careless, or something in the formation of the plat- 
form sent the truck out of line, no one was eyer able 
to tell; but it suddenly veered to the right, and be- 
fore Walter, who instantly saw the danger, could 
spring forward to render assistance, it had run di- 
rectly into the noble-ooking stranger and pinned her 
close against the car. 

“What are you thinking of?’ Walter shouted to the 
truck-man, as he dashed to the rescue, and, ex- 
erting all his strength, pushed the heavily laden 
vehicle to one side, and released the sufferer from 
her perilous and painful situation. 


The woman had not cried out or made a sign that 
she was hurt, but her face was as white as the hair 
clustering about her temples, and as she was freed 
from the crushing weight that had been forced 
against her, one arm dropped broken and helpless at 
her side, and the other hand, from which the glove 
had been torn, was badly bruised and bleeding. 

“You are seriously hurt, I fear, madam,” Walter 
said, as he stooped to recover her trayeling-bag, 
which she had dropped. ‘*What can I do for you?” 

Before epi yOs she lifted her keen eyes and 
searched his face. Evidently she was satistied that 
he was trustworthy, for she said: 

“If you will kindly assist me to the ladies’ room I 
will thank you.” 

She spoke composedly, but her very lips were white 
now, and Walter could see that it was only by a 
mighty effort of her will that she concealed the agony 
she was suffering. 

“Certainly,” he said, and SURDOF HDR her by the 
arm, for she was unable to take his, he led her into 
the ladies’ room and seated her in a chair. 

“You are very kind,” she murmured; “and now 
have youa sharp knife?” 

“Yes, madam.” And he drew it quickly from his 
pocket and opened it. 

“Please cut off my gloves,” she said; “my hands 
are swelling rapidly, and they are painful.” 

Walter knelt before her and, taking the hand that 
he had noticed was bleeding, quickly cut the glove 
away, revealing more plainly the livid and mangled 
flesh and bruises beneath. 

He then turned to the other arm, which still hung 
limp and helpless at her side. 

“Lift it into my la It is broken, I fear, for I 
have no power over it; but the glove must come off 
immediately,” the woman said, as he hesitated to 
touch it. 

He did as she commanded, but the sight that met 
his eyes when he had removed the glove nearly un- 
manned him; for the bones of the wrist were broken 


and almost protruding through the flesh, while he 
was sure there was still another break farther up, 

But she was very brave and self-possessed, thank- 
ing him for his aid, and she even smiled upon him as 
he lifted his own pale face to hers, saying: 

“Let me go for a surgeon.” 

“No, not yet,” she replied; “I wust get home first, 
Texpected my carriage to be here to meet me, but I 
saw nothing of my coachman, and fear my telegram 
was not received. If you will get me a public con- 
Seine and help me into it, I will trouble you no 

urther.”” 

“Have you baggage?” Walter inquired, springing 
to his feet to execute her commission, and thinking 
she was the bravest lady he had ever seen. 

“Yes, and I shall need it, too. You will find my 
checks in the pocket of my traveling-bag.” 

He found them, and darted from the room, 

_ He secured a carriage, and then assisted the man 
in transferring the baggage to it, noting that the 
trunks were marked “Mrs. M. E, Howland,” and that 
ooh had come from St. Louis. 

is accomplished, he returned to the waiting-room 
for the injured woman, whom he assisted to the 
coach, where he made her as comfortable as it was 
possible to do, and then asked her address. 

“Number 6 —— ayenue,” she told him, and would 
have thanked him for his kindness, but he qui 
closed the carriage door, and springing upon 
with the driver, told him to get her home with all 
possible dispatch. 

Arriving at No.6 —— avenue, Mrs, Howland ap- 
peared somewhat surprised when Walter again pre- 
sented himself at the door to assist her to alight. 
But she looked gratified, too, in spite of her pain, 
which was every moment increasing. 

Very gently he helped her into the house, which, a 
single glance was sufficient to tell him, was a most 
luxurious one, and where in less than three minutes 
she had as many servants about her, eager to give 
her the care and assistance she so much needed, | 


Her tirst order was for her coachman to go for a 
surgeon, and then she calinly gave directions for cer- 
tain remedies to be brought and applied te relieve 
her until he should arrive, and was so brave and 
cheerful, in spite of her helplessness, that Walter was 
tilled with admiration for her. 

He helped the driver get the trunks into the house, 
paid and dismissed him, and then went to ask if 
there was anything more that he could do. 

“Yes, my young friend; tell me your name, that I 
may know to whom I am indebted for so much kind- 
ness,” Mrs. Howland answered, while she studied 
his fine face earnestly. - 

“My name is Richardson—Walter Richardson,” the 
young man replied. 4 

“Walter Richardson !” she repeated, in a puculiar 
tone. “Where do you live?” 

“In Philadelphia usually ; but just at present Iam 
engaged Nes a building contract in this place.” 

“Where do your parents reside ?” 7 

“T have none; I was born in New York city, where 
both my father and mother died. But, madam, pray 
do not let me trouble you with my affairs while you 
are suffering so. I had better leaye you now,” Walter 
concluded, seeing how very ill she suddenly seemed 
to have grown. 

“Yes,” she returned, leaning wearily back in her 
chair, while her face was ghastly white, though her 
eyes were fastened with a look of eager inquiry upon 
his face, “yes, go now, but_promise that you will 
come to see me again soon; Limust see you again, for 

for you have been very kind.” 

I will come,” Walter promised, and then went 
away, justas the surgeon came bustling in, and re- 
paired to his place of business. 

But all day long, and for several days, his thoughts 
were with that grand woman who had displayer 
much nerve and courage at a time when almost any 
one else would have been prostrated by the painful 
ordeal through which she had passed, 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XXXII, 
AN ARREST. 


Madam Howland, as she was known in the sub- 
urban city where she resided, was a very proud and 
wealthy woman—orso considered by people who only 
knew her in a general way. 

She had belonged to one of the oldest families of 
Baltimore; had been regarded as a beauty and a 
belle in her early life; had been married twice, each 
time to a rich and cultivated gentleman, and had 
naturally held herself with all the pride which 
usually attends such unexceptional birth and posi- 
tion. 

She had no children—though report said that she 
had lost, years ago, one idolized sou—and lived alone 
in her grandeur, with only her servants about her; 
was considered exceedingly exclusive and cold- 
hearted by society, though it was whispered among 
the poor that her purse and heart were always open 
to their needs and supplications. 

Walter called at her door every morning during the 


week after her accident, to inquire for her, and was 
pan to learn that she was doing very well, although 

er injuries had been of a very serious nature. er 
right wrist and arm had been broken in two places, 
besides being badly bruised, while the left hand had 
been shockingly acerated, though no bones were 
broken in it. 

At the end of a week Walter was Gear to enter, 
being told that madam desired to see him, 


e was conducted her private parlor—a beauti- 
ful room in the second story of the house, where he 
found her sitting in a huge invalid-chair, both hands 
bandaged and helpless, and looking somewhat worn 
from the pain that she had suffered, but still beari 
herself proudly, and with the distinguished air that 
had so attracted Walter when he first saw her. 

She glanced up, as he entered, in a bright and ani- 
mated way, saying: 

“Well, young man, you find me still crippled, and IT 
imagine it will be some time yet before I shall be 
able to shake that good right hand of yours that did 
me such efficient service. However, I wanted to see 
you. So draw a chair near to me, and talk to me for 
a little while.” 

Walter obeyed, remarking, as he sat down, that he 
was glad to tind her so much more comfortable than 
when he saw her last. 

“Yes, if you callit comfortable to be a literal ex- 
ample of what it is to have your hands tied,” she re- 
sponded, laughingly. 

She was a charming old lady, and entertained her 
young guest brilliantly for half an hour, and, ignor- 
ing herself, gradually led him to talk about his own 
life, questioned him about his business, and at last 
pene! managed to draw from him something of his 

istory. ‘ 

He was very much attracted by her, and was sur- 
prised at the interest she manifested in him. 

“What can I do to reward you for your kindness to 
me? she asked, with a benignant smile, when he 
finally arose to leave. « 

“Pray never mention the matter again in that way, 
madam,” Walter responded, flushing, and drawing 
himself up a trifle proudly. “I am only too glad that 
I was able to be of service to you, and I hope if there 
is an hing that I can do at any time, you will com- 
mand me.” 

“Thank you, and I shall take you at your word in- 
stantly,” madam replied, smiling. “You can be of 
use to me, for y heered me wonderfully this 


morning, and I shall command that you come to see 
me often.” 

“That is a very agreeable order, and one which I 
am sure I shall take pleasure in obeying,” Walter re- 
turned, smiling also. 

She looked at him earnestly a moment, then said: 

“T like you, young man; you make me think of—of 
some one whom I used to know; and it will do me 
good to have a young face in the house. So, please 
drop in frequently while you remain in the city.” 

“T will, thank you,” he Fenued, heartily, feeling 
that it would be delightful to have the privilege. 

He approached the door as he spoke, but it was 
opened before he could reach it by a servant, who 
came in, looking pale and startled. 

She cast a frightened look at Walter as she passed 
him, and going to her mistress said, in a low tone: 

“Madam, there is an officer below who wants—” 

“An officer!” interrupted Madam Howland, in a 
nODe os surprise. “What can he possibly want in this 

jouse t”” . 

“He says—he has come to arrest—" the girl began, 
then stopped, confused, while her glance wandered 
apprehensively toward Walter. 

“What are you talking about, Sarah?” demanded 
aay excitedly. “An officer to arrest some one 

rep? 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Whom? Tell me instantly, and end this sus- 
pense.” 

“The young gentleman, madam,” Sarah faltered, 
with a deprecating look at Walter. 

The young man looked astonished. 

“Did [understand rightly—that there is an officer 
below who asserts that he has come here to arrest 
me?” he asked, turning to the girl. 

“Yes, sir; so he says.” 

“Madam Howland,” Walter continued, turning to 
his hostess and speaking regretfully, “I am vei 
sorry to have you so annoyed, and there surely is 
some mistake. It cannot be that I am the person for 
whom the officer is searching, since I have done noth- 
ing to be arrested for. I will go at once and have the 


‘stery explained. 

“No,” said madam, making a little authoritative 
gesture; “stay where you are, if you please,” 

Then turning again to the girl, she added: 

“Sarah, go down and ask the officer if he will do me 
the favor to come up stairs.” 

Walter protested against this, for he could not en- 
dure the cua of her being annoyed on his ac- 
count; but she insisted. 

“Of course, it is all a mistake,” she said; “but 
it may be a mistake that will cause you some trouble, 
aan ae not rest until it was explained. Go, 

arah,” 

The girl retired, but soon returned, accompanied 
by an_ officer, who, the moment he saw Walter, ap- 

roached him and arrested him “in the name of the 

aw.” 

“What does this mean?” the young man inquired, 
looking greatly disturbed. 

“Tt means that I have orders to take you into cus- 
tody, and I am simply performing my duty,” the 
man returned, reading his prisoner's face with a 
searching glance. 3 

“What is the charge against him?’ demanded 
Madam Howland, haughtily, > 

“Tregret to say, madam, that it is—robbery,” the 
officer returned, respectfully. 

“Robbery !” exclaimed both of his listeners, in one 
breath, while a vivid crimson shot over Walter's face, 
then quickly receding, left him pale as death. 

“Yes, that is the charge,” the man answered. 


“Whom have I robbed?—what am I accused of 
having taken?” cried the young man, proudly, 

“Money and jewels.” 

“Money and jewels! Ihave no money but what I 
have honorably earned, and as for jewels, I have no 
use for them,” Walter replied, with a scornful curl of 


his lips. ig § 


“That may be, my young friend, still I must do my 
duty, and you must proye your innocence before a 
aneatee jury,” the officer answered, but not un- 

‘indy. 

“Pray, Mr. Officer, explain what this proceeding 
means t" madam now interposed, looking flushed and 
anxious. “This young gentleman has been very 
kind to me, and I am interested in him; he has been 
coming to my house nearly every day for a week, 
and he certainly does nota ppear like one who has 
committed so grave a crime.” 

“That is true, madain,” tbe officer returned, study- 
ing Walter's frank, manly face, and beginning to feel 
very favorably disposed toward him, “but quite a 
sum of money and some valuable diamonds were 
missed a week ago to Gg by a lady, Mrs. Robert 
Gordon, who is at present living in the house of Mr. 
Edmund Carpenter, of Philadelphia. A thorough 
search was at once instituted for the missing valu- 
ables—the servants and housekeeper were questioned 
and examined, but no clew could be discovered, and 
at first no one could account for the robbery, as the 
house did not have the appearance of having been 
forcibly entered, and nothing else was taken, though 
there was much in the house that was valuable 
which a practiced cracksman would surely have 
made way with. Several days passed, and then it 
‘was remembered that this young man had passed the 
night in the house, having been detained there by a 
severe storm, and having left the place very early in 
the morning before any one was astir, suspicion 
naturally fell upon him. If, however,” the man add- 
ed, in conelusion, “he can prove his innocence, he 
will be released immediately.” 

“This is very disagreeable,” said Madam Howland, 
pees to Walter, and regarding him with a troubled 

00k. 

He was still very pale. and his face wore an anxious 
expression, for it had suddenly flashed upon him, as 
he remembered Mrs. Gordon's treatment of hi md 
all that Ruby had told him regarding her wishes, 


that she should marry Edmund Carpenter, that this 
might be a plot to entangle him and to rnin him in 
the eyes of the world, and thus blast every hope of 
ever winning Ruby for his wife. 

“Mrs. Howland,” he said, lifting his troubled Che 
and. meeting her gaze frankly, “what the officer has 
told you is true—I did pass the night in Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s house a week ago last night. I went there to 
call upon Miss Ruby Gordon, the lady to whom [am 
betrothed, and who is sister-in-law to Mrs. Gordon, 
who, it is asserted, has been robbed. A severe thun- 
der-storm came up while I was there, and I was pre- 
vailed upon to remain until morning. I left very 
early, as Mr, Carpenter’s residence is quite a dis- 
tance from the city, and I wished to catch the early 
train for Chester in order to be on hand here when 
my men began their work, I did not leave my room 
atter entering it until I left the house, and you can 
testify that [came directly hither, as that was the 
morning on which your accident occurred. More 
than all this,” Walter added, with a disdainful look, 
“itis not likely that I would be guilty of robbing the 
sister of the lady whom I hope to a 

“Of course not,” replied madam ; “and, Mr. Officer, 
what he says is all true; the train in which I was 
coming from St. Louis reached the station just about: 
the time of his arrival here. I met with a severe ac- 
cident just after alighting from the ear, and he came 
at once to my assistance. He had not the slightest 
appearance of haying done anything wrong then, nor 
since, for he has been coming here nearly every day, 
and I believe I could vouch for his integrity under 
an: ircumstances.” 

“No doubt, madam, no doubt,” returned the 
official, blandly, “and it will probably all come out 
right; but my orders are imperative. I have a war- 
rant for the young man’s arrest, and Imust do my 


duty." 

“But he can be released on bail; I will be respon- 
sible to any amount,” cried Madam Howland, look- 
ing both excited and distressed. _ 


“That is very kind of you, madam, and doubtless 
the young gentleman appreciates your kindness ; but 
he will be obliged to go before the court for examina- 
tion first.” 

“Where will he be examined ?” 

“In Philadelphia, of course.” 

“Do not be troubled on my account, Mrs. How- 
land,” Walter here interposed ; “I have no doubt that 
Mr. Conant, my employer, will do all that is neces- 
sary. [thank you very much for your kindness, but 
please do not allow this to excite you.” 

“You will let me know the result of your examina- 
tion at once,” pleaded the invalid, with a tremulous 
yoice, “and if you need. help of any kind do not fail 
toinform me. Oh, if my hands were not tied I would 

with you now.” 

“Pray do not mind it so much,” Walter begged, 
deeply moved by her evident interest in his cause. 

i ey forget that I owe you a great deal,” she 
Bal 


“You owe me nothing, but you are very kind,” he 
answered, smiling and trying to assume a cheerful 
air. Then turning to the man, he added: “Officer, I 
aim ready now to go with you; I hope you will not 
consider it necessary to make me conspicuous as a 
prisoner.” 

“No, sir, if you'll give me your word that you'll 
make me no tronble, Iam free to confess I should 
hate to put the bracelets on you." 

Walter colored crimson, but lifted his head proudly, 
v2 ive you my word; I will go quietly with you,” 

he said, briefly; then with a courteous bow to his 

eee he turned and followed the officer from the 
ouse. 


CMAPTER XXXII. 
“T WILL NOT BELIEVE ONE WORD AGAINST HIM,” 


In order to understand more fully the events of the 
precedin chapter, we must go back to the morning 

at Walter left Edmund Carpenter's house after hay- 
ing ence more passed a night in his old room, 

He had slept very soundly; not even the tierce 
conflict of the elements had served to disturb him, 
and no ad of treachery or foul play had entered 
his mind as, in the dim light of the early dawn, he 
hurriedly dressed himself and then A ie quietly 
down stairs, letting himself out by a back entrance 
80 that he need disturb no one in the house. 

He had noticed one thing, however, while, dress- 
ing. It was a trivial circumstance in itself, but it re- 
fa his mind afterward when his trouble came 
upon him. 5 

t was his enstom, and had been taught him by his 
mother in his early boyhood, to arrange his clothing 
in an orderly way overa chair before going to bed, 
so that everything would be convenient when he 
arose. 

But on this morning he had found his coat lying on 
the floor, instead of hanging upon the back of the 
chair, where he was sure he had placed it. 

Still he attributed it to his own haste or careless- 
ness, if he gave the matter any thought at all, and 
went on his way all unsuspicious of the vile scheme 
that was soon to bring Lim into the direst strait that 
he had ever known. 

At eight o’clock on Monday morning, and just be- 
fore breakfast was served to Mrs. Coxon’s boarders, 
Mrs. Gordon came hurriedly down stairs, looking 
startled and anxious. She encountered Ruby upon 
the veranda, and asked, excited] 

“Ruby, have you been to cither my jewel-box or 
my purse ?”" 

“Of course not, Estelle,” the young girl returned, 
Pb astonished and a trifle indignant at the ques- 
tion. 

“But some one has been there, for my solitaire dia- 
mond ear-rings are gone from the box, and a hundred- 
dollar bill from my purse.” 


“Why, Estelle, 
probably mislaid them and forgotten about them 

Indeed I have not; there is no ke about it, 
torted Mrs. Gordon, flushing with excitement, 
received the bill only Saturday, when TI folded it and 
placed it in a side-pocket of my purse. The purse I 
put in my upper bureau drawer under some handker- 
chiefs, but this morning it‘lay open and _on top of the 
bureau, and the money gone from it. My diamonds 
were in their case in my jewel-box; the box was also 
ones and the stones missing, though the case was 
eft. 

“How strange! And was nothing else missing?” 

“No, and that is the queerest part of it, Ihave 
other diamonds and nice jewelry, as you know, but 
nothing was touched save what I mentioned.” 

“Did you lock your door last night?" Ruby asked, 
looking perplexed. 

“No, [never lock it. Ihave never had a thought 
of danger since we came here,” replied Mrs. Gordon, 
with a clouded brow, for her diamonds were very 
valuable, and almost the last gift she had received 
from her husband. 

“It would be well for you to go and look after your 
exe things,” she added, “you may have been robbed 
also.” 

“No one could get into my room, for my door was 
locked, and everything was all right wlien I came 
down stairs,” Ruby asserted, confidently. 

Mrs. Coxon was immediately informed of the mys- 
terious loss, and general inquirtes were made. The 
servants were closely eee and the coachman 
examined, but they all appeared so innocent, and 
were so frightened at the mere thought of a burglar, 
that Mrs. Gordon was finally convinced that no one 
pelengite upon the premises had been guilty of the 

6 


‘ou must be mistaken; you have 


It was a very strange affair, every one thought, 
and could have been perpetrated by no professional 
robber, for such a one would have taken everything 
of value that could be readily remo d made 


tl igh work after once gaining an entrance to the 
house. 

Mr. Carpenter was written to, and asked to come 
out and try to suggest some explunation and some 
way to recover the missing property. But he was 
out of town, and did not make his appearance until 
two days later, when he seemed as much astonished 
and perplexed as any one by the singular cireum- 


® ‘The matter was then given into the hands of a de- 


tective, though with but little hope on the part of 
Mrs. Gordon of recovering the lost articles. 

_ On Thursday morning, however, as she was pass- 
be Roa the upper hall, she espied Mrs. Coxon 
in Walter’s old room, setting it to rights and changing 
the sheets, she having been unusually busy during 
the early, portion of the week, and unable to attend to 
pas before. 


,” exclaimed Mrs. Gordon, Stopping. and peep- 
“did any one sleep here last night?” 

“No, ma'am; but Mr. Walter was caught in the 
rain last, Sunday night, and I wouldn’t let him go 
back to the city when there were plenty of beds in 
the house,” the housekeeper explained, not dream- 
ing what mischief she was doing. 

“Walter Richardson! did he sleep here last Sunday 
night?” demanded Mrs. Gordon, with a start. 

“Yes, ina’am, didn’t you know it?" questioned Mrs, 
Coxon, but her face had grown suddenly scarlet, for 
she knew in an instant what thought had suddenly 
taken possession of her boarder’s mind. 

“No; I did—not—know—it,” replied Mrs, Gordon, 
with deliberate thoughtfulness; and then the two 
women stood and looked into each other's faces for a 
full minute—the housekeeper's expressive of anxiety 
and something of defiance; her companion’s indicat- 
ing astonishment and conviction. 

t what time did he go away in the morning?" 
Mrs. Gordon demanded, at length breaking the op- 
pressive silence. 


“Very early, arm; he had to catch the six o'clock 
train to go to his work,” Mrs, Coxon replied, assuimn- 
ing an indifferent air, though her heart was quaking 
within her for her favorite. 

“Did you see him before he went?” 

“No, marm; he went away quietly, and did not 
disturb any one. Mr. Walter was always very con- 
Siderate;" and the housekeeper, haying folded her 
last sheet, gathered up the other things she was to 
take away, and marched with dignity from the room, 
thus putting an end to the trying conversation. 

Mrs. Gordon went slowly and thoughtfully back to 
her own chamber. She dashed off a note and sent it 
immediately by the coachman to Edmund C; nter, 
who answered it in propria persone, and the two 
were closeted for two long hours in contidential con- 
versation; and, the next Monday morning, as we 
have already learned, an officer was sent to arrest 
Walter upon the charge of having stolen Mrs. Robert 
Gordon's money and jewels, 

Monday evening's paper gave an exaggerated ac- 
count of the affair, and mentioned the station-house 
to which Walter had been taken to await his ex- 
amination. 

Tke young man had sent at once for Mr. Conant 
upon arriving in the city, and he had expressed both 

sympathy and indignation upon hearing the circum- 
stances of his arrest. 

“Why, Walter, I would trust you with uncounted 
gold,” he said, in his genial way, ‘aud I am sure 
you would not stoop to take a lady’s money or 
diamonds.” 

“TI never took anything in my life that did not 
belong to me, and it is not reasonable to suppose 
that I would begin by stealing from the sister of the 
young lady whom [ hope sometime to make my wife,” 
Walter replied, with considerable scorn and some 
bitterness, 

“Ah! then you are engaged to Miss Ruby Gordon?” 
Mr. Conant, to whom this was news indeed. 
“Yes, sir.” .. 

“Does she know anything of your trouble?” 


“IT do not know. L presume she will learn of it 
through the papers, if in no other way;” and the 
young man looked very unhappy. 

“Oh, do not look so discouraged,” said his friend, 
cheerfully ; ‘we will soon have you out of this place. 
As soon as your turn comes for examination, we will 
have you bailed out, and then see what we can do 
for counsel.” 

“Have you seen the paper, Ruby?’ Mrs. Gordon 
asked, as she came out upon the veranda, after tea 
that evening, and found her young sister there. 

“Yes,” Ruby answered, all unsuspicious, “I saw 
it lying on the hall table as I came out, but I did not 
care particularly for the news, so I left it there.” 

“Would you mind reading to me for a little while? 
My eyes have been feeling badly all the afternoon, 
and Ido not want to make them worse by reading 
that fine print.” 

“Certainly [ will read to you if you wish, Estelle,” 
replied the obliging girl, and she tripped back into 
the house for the paper. 

Returning, she seated herself in a low rocker by 
her sister, and began to unfold the sheet. 

As she did so her eyes fell upon a flaming heading : 

“Arrest of the thief who stole a well-known lady’s 
diamonds,” ete. 

“Why, Estelle,” that must mean you,” Ruby cried, 
as she read it aloud, and flushing with excitement. 

Swiftly-her glance traversed the other lines of | 
the column, and then all at once she uttered a 
startled cry of pain, the paper aipped from her 
nerveless fingers, and she sank back In her chair pale 
and strengthiess. 

“What is the matter, Ruby?” Mrs. Gordon, asked, 
in a feigned tone of surprise. 

She knew well enough what the trouble was, for 
she had known that Walter was to be arrested that 
day, and felt sure that the papers would be full of it, 
and she had taken this way to break the news to 
Ruby, as she was anxious to have the scene over with 
as soon as possible. 


“What ails you, Ruby? Why do you not tell me?” 
she persisted, as the girl made no answer. 

Ruby aroused herself at this. She arose and stood 
before her sister, looking down an her with stern 
eyes, Which were nevertheless filled with unspeak- 
able agony. 

“Estelle, tell me truly,” she commanded, in a tone 

that she had never used before, do you know any- 
thing about that arrest !—is it any of your work, or 
is mund Carpenter also at the bottom of this foul 
wrong ?” 

“What on earth do you mean, child !—what is my 
doing ?—of what is Edmund Carpenter at the bot- 
tom?” returned Mrs. Gordon, impatiently, and try- 
ing to look mystified. . 

“Walter has been arrested upon the charge of hay- 
ing stolen Foie money and diamonds.” 

“Walter Richardson ! is it possible? How does he 
en yet to be suspected ?”” ‘ 

“Because he slept here on the night of the rob- | 
bery, and it is claimed that no professional, or no_ 
ay trom outside the house, could have taken the 

ings.” 
= veil, that is a startling piece of news; but who 
knows but what he may be the guilty one, after all? 
Tt does have a suspicious look, come to think of 
it—his sleeping here that night, and then getting 
away before light in the morning. Well, I warned 
you against him, Ruby, and I hope you will listen to 
mne now,” Mrs. Gordon concluded, in a_reproachful 
tone, as if she wished to imply that Ruby had, in 
some way, been partially to blame for the contre- 


temps. 

“Bstelle ! Walter is as innocent of this erime as I 
am. I do not see how you can imagine for a moment 
that he could be guilty of such a thing, and I will not 
believe one word against him,” Ruby asserted, in- 
fe er 

“But if it should be proved against him, how could 
you help believing it?’ Mrs. Gordon asked, as_ she 
Stooped to pick up the paper and began to read the 
account for herself, regardless of her aching (!) eyes. 

“Tt never can be proved against him. It is utterly 


impossible that he could do such a thing,” was the | 
passionate response, for Ruby had the utmost faith 
in the integrity of her lover. 

“Well, dear, don't work yourself into a fever over | 
it,” returned Mrs. Gordon, soothingly ; “only promise 
me that, if he is proved guilty, you will give up your 


foolish fancy for hin 

“My foolish fancy for him!” repeated Ruby, in a 
low, intense tone. “Oh, Estelle, how little you know 
my character! It would /i// me to know that Walter 
Richardson had committed a crime.” 

“Then you will give him Seton will cancel your 
engagement if he is convicted?’ persisted Mrs. Gor- 
don, relentlessly. é 

“IT should have to give him up if he acknowledged 
the crime. Icould never marry a dishonored man,” 
Ruby moaned ; and with these words she fled up to 
her own room, to hide the wild grief that was nearly 
breaking her heart. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
MR. RUGGLES APPEARS UPON THE SCENE. 


Tt will readily be surmised that Edmund Carpenter 
had caused the arrest ot Walter. 

When first apprised of the fact of Mrs. Gordon's 
loss, he had taken active measures for the appre- 
hension of the guilty party, and appeared very much 
cea that she should have been robbed in his 

use. 

Still he was not supposed to know that Walter had 
slept in the house on that night, consequently his 
name was not mentioned in connection with the 
affair, until after he received Mrs. Gordon’s note, 
stating her discovery and the suspicion which it had 
aroused, when he immediately assumed that all was 
es mares he must have committed the deed— 
and he immediately caused a warrant for his arrest 
to be issued. | 


Early Tuesday morning, Ruby, in spite of her sis- 
ter’s commands and even threats, went into the city 
to consult with Mr. Conant regarding her lover's 
trouble, and with the intention of going to comfort 
him, if possible, She had not a doubt of his honesty, 
and, a8 some of her remarks to Mrs. Gordon, be- 
trayed, believed that suspicion had been thrown 
upon him with the hope that it would serve to break 
her engagement with him. 

She was in a very unhappy frame of mind, for it 
seemed as if everything conspired against her, and 
she did not know whom to trust, 

She had not yet heard anythi 
and she now began to fear th; 
been intercepted to prevent 

She relinquished all thought 
was resolved that she woul 
he was in such trouble—sh 
could see him occasionally 
she might, 

Mr, Conant received her kindly. 

“Do not worry, my dear Miss Gordon,” he said, 
almost tenderly, as he looked into her pate, anxious 
face, “for it will come out all right. know that 


Mr, Richardson is above doing any such contemptible 
deed, and I believe it is only a matter of personal 
spite that has caused his arrest. 

“But circumstantial evidence, you know, some- 
times convicts a person,” said Ruby, still looking dis- 
tressed. 

“True; but hardly in such a case as this, unless the 
stolen property is found in his possession, or it can 
be proved beyond a doubt that he took it, no sentence 
can be passed upon him.” 

“But the stigma will remain, unless the 1 eul- 
prit can be found, for suspicion will still r upon 
him,” returned Ruby, dejectedly. 

may be a doubt in the minds of some,” Mr. 
plied; “but no one who has ever known 
Walter will for a nfoment believe him guilty of so 
despicable a crime.” | 


from Mr. Ruggles, 
a letter to hie had 
“r going to Redville. 
‘oing now, for she 
leave Walter while 
uld stay where she 
heer him as much as 


ol 


shim?” Ruby asked, though she 
flushed scarlet as she made the request. 
“Bless you, my dear young lady! of course you 
may; and your presence will do our much-tried young 
friend a world of good, too. He feels the blow keen- 
ly, but if he finds that you still have faith in him, it 
will cheer him wonderfully,” 

Mr. Conant said he would accompany her, and they 
would go at once; and a half-hour later found them 
in Walter’s presence. 

When Mr. Conant appeared at the door of his room 
his face lighted with pleasure, but when that gentle- 
man stepped one side and Ruby went forward, his 
pale face grew crimson with mingled emotions, and 

e cried out, in a voice in which both pain and pleas- 
ure were mingled : 

“Ruby ! you here !”" 

“Yes, Walter,” she said, going to his side, as Mr. 
Conant slipped out of the room unobserved and 
closed the door, “Did you think I would remain 
away when you are in such trouble?” f 

“But I thought you were in Redville,” he faltered, 
as he took both her hands in his, bowing his face 
upon them, while hot tears sprang to his eyes; for it 
was intensely humiliating to his proud spirit to have 
her see him there with the stigma of a felon resting 
upon him. 

“I have not heard from Mr. Ruggles,” she ex- 
plained. 

He looked up, surprised; then he grew stern. 

“There is something wrong im that!’ he said. 

“TY have begun to think so, too,” Ruby answered, 
adding: “but I am glad now that I have been de- 
tained, and [ should not go under any circumstances 
while you in trouble.” 
ieve, me innocent, dear, or you would not 
Walter questioned, in a low tone, 

“T know you are innocent, Walter. Nothing save 
your own confession would make me believe you 
guilty,” she answered, with unwavering trust. 


‘ut it galls me almost beyond endurance that you 
should see me in such a pla ve as this,” the young 
wan said, with a note of bitterness in his voic 

“Of course it is very trying to you to be her 
the place cannot harm you so long as you are inno- 
cent,” Ruby said, looking up into his face, with a 
cheering smile. 

“Bless you, ny darling!" he returned, bending over 
her and drawing her to him for an instant. “I cer- 
tainly ought to take courage when I have such faith- | 
ful adherents you and Mr. Conant have proved | 
yourselves to be. 

“You must not lose 
says you cannot be convie 
erty is found in yow 
prove that you took it.” 

“That is true; but I am afraid that there is more to 
this affair than Bupeers upon the surface,” Walter re- 
plied, thoughtfully. f F 

ee do you mean ?” Ruby inquired, in a startled 
voice, 

“1 am afraid it is part of a vile plot to ruin me, and 
to separate us; andif that is the case, Edmund Car- 
Pees will leave no stone unturned to accomplish 

is purpose,” 

“YT have some such suspicion myself,” Ruby said, 
lifting a white face to her lover. “But do you think 
that Ae has taken Estelle’s money and diamonds, and 
is going to try to make it appear that you are the 
criminal 2" 

“Teannot help fearing so. Iam afraid he knew 
that I was at his house during that Sunday night, 
and he planned this thing; you know he has threat- 
ened me several times.” 

“Yes,” Ruby answered, looking grave, as she re- 
membered what Edmund At be had said to hi 
about its being a*dangerous thing for ax 
her, for he would surely 


rage, Walter. Mr. Conant 
ted unless the stolen prop- 
possession, or some one can 


I do not believe that Estelle would be a party to 
anything so dreadful, though I know she favors Mr. 
Carpenter,” she added, thoughtfully, yet looking 
greatly distressed. 

“T hope not, and I do not believe he would care to 
implicate her in any such thing. He is abundantly | 
able to carry out his own nefarious plots alone,” 
Walter answered. 

“How conld he have done it?" 

“Easily enough; he has keys tefthe different doors, 
and could easily have entered the house that night 
and have taken anything he wished, and no one 
would ever think of suspecting him ; while the storm 
favored his movements.” 

a ges ve eae told Bir CORR this?” Ruby asked, 
ooking greatly troubled. 

“Yes, and the lawyer, alse-hom he brought with 
him; but they still claim that the missing property 
must be found, or my agency en aabed before I can be 
convicted. As soon as we had talked this over t 
thought it was possible that the missing articles 
might have been put into some of my pockets, for I 
remembered that [ had found my coat lying upon the 
floor of my room, when I was sure that I had hung it 
upon the back of achair. But Mr. Conant went to 
Chester last evening and brought, Lard everything 
belonging to me, and we could find nothing, though 


wi rched my clothing thoroughly.” 
When will the—trial take place?’ Ruby inquired, 
with a shiver of dread. 


“T have not been examined yet, and my lawyer will 
plead for time to work up my defense ; unless—con- 
elusive proof should be forthcoming at the examina- 
tion.” 

“But you surely will not have to remain here all 
that time !" cried Ruby, in dismay, 

“No; Mr. Conant will arrange tor my liberty; he 
will give bonds for me. Yr 2 yi 


_ Walter then related his adventure in connection 
with Madam Howland, and mentioned his subse- 
quent visits to her, her apparent interest in him, and 
her offer to give bonds to any amount for him to se- 
cure his release. 

At the end of an hour Mr, Conant returned, and in- 
formed Walter that he was to go before the court for 
examination at two o'clock, and_then Ruby arose to 
leave, promising to see him again at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

She, however, did not go directly home. She re- 

aired to Mr. Conant’s office, where she wrote a long 

etter to Mr. Ruggles, telling him of Walter’s trouble 
and of her previous letter to him asking permission 
to go to Redville to spend the summer. She stated, 
though, that she had changed her mind, and would 
remain where she was until after Walter's affair was 
settled, when she should be glad to come to them if 
they would have her. 

This letter she posted with her own hands, and was 
confident that she would soon get a reply to it. 

Then she went home, and set herself to watch her 
sister, and Edmund Carpenter also, whenever he 
should present himself there, hoping that she might 
get some clew to the plot which she believed had 
been laid to ruin her lover. 

Walter’s examination came off as appointed, but 
as the evidence against him was not deemed sutti- 
cient to warrant conviction without further investi- 
gation, his ease was deterred for a few w and 
he was held in bonds for his appearance, Mr, Conant 
became his bondsman, and the young man was im- 
Bei aioe ok released from custody. 

It was his wish to return at once to his work in 
Chester, and Mr. Conant, knowing that he could not 
trust his business so well to any one else, decided 
that this would be best, and the next morning found 
him once more among his workmen, and attending to 
his duties as faithfully as if there was no trouble or 
anx. ty upon his mind. 

Mr. Ruggles answered Ruby's letter in person two 
days after it was written. 


He came just at dusk, and found his young friend 
sitting alone upon the veranda, musing sadly upon 
her troubles and her need of the strong help and ten- 
der care of her brother. 

Mrs. Gordon was up stairs in herown room. She 
kept out of Ruby’s way as much as possible, for she 
felt very uncomfortable in her presence, knowing 
how deeply she had wronged and was still wronging 
her; for she continued to play the invalid, since she 
feared, now that Walter was released, that Ruby 
would again insist upon going to Redville. 

She espied Mr. Ruggles’ dumpy, awkward figure 
coming up the avenue, and she Was sure that Ruby 
must have written a second time secretly—she had 
taken care that her first letter should never reach 
him—and he had now come to her at her request. 

Ruby sprang gp to meet him with a glad cry, and 
clung to his hand as if realizing that at last she had 
found a true friend and in him Jay all power to pro- 
tect her. 

“Oh, Mr. Ruggles! how good of you! I was look- 
ing for a letter, but I did not think that you would 
come,” she cried, with almost a sob of relief, 

“Bless you, Miss Ruby! did you think I'd let the 
grass POW. under my feet when you were in trouble t 
And if there’s anything that money or good will can 
do for you and that fine young chap of ours, why, I 
Sy ay. purse are both at your service,” he answered, 

eartily. 

Tears sprang to the young girl’s eyes. It was such 
a reliet to have some one to rely upon in the midst 
of her perplexities that for a moment she was over- 
come. Butshe rallied and looked up at him with a 
smile, as she repeated: 

“It is very good of you, and I Beis your kind- 
ness more than I can tell you.” en she added, in a 
lower tone: “If you are not too tired, will you come 
and walk with me a little while? I want very much 
to talk with you alone, without the fear of being 
overheard, and—T should not feel safe anywhere 
about this house,” 

He gave her a keen glance, and nodded his head 
once or twice as it he understood that something 
was very wrong. He had felt so trom the moment 


of receiving her letter, and he had dropped every- 
vane at once, though he was very busy, to come to 
er. 

“Tired! not a bit; andif I was, ’d be willing to 
travel miles to see that anxious look go out of your 
face,” he said, kindly; adding: “Come, I know the 
lay of the land about here, for IT used to come here 
often in brother Ralph's day—though [ must confess 
that I was kind o’ nonplused when I found out that 
you were summering here—and I'll take you where 
there'll be no danger of anybody hearing what you've 
got to tell me.” 

He arose and led the way around back of the house 
into a little lane leading down to the river, and then 
told Ruby to open all her heart to him and keep 
nothing back. 

And the young girl did as he requested; she began 
with Edmund Carpenter's fondness for her, telling 
of his proposals of marriage to her, his jealousy of 
Walter, of his threats regarding him, and finally of 
the trickery that had been employed by him and her 
sister to get her to come to Forestyale to spend the 
summer, 

("0 BE CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
RUBY GAINS A CLEW. 


“Hum! I've imagined that Ednmind meant to 
marry you from the first,’ Mr. Ruggles remarked, 
reflectively, as Ruby concluded her recital; “but l'd 
about as soon think of chaining you to a wild beast, 
for he’d break your heart in less than a year with his 
tyranny and selfishness.” 

Mr. Ruggles invited Ruby to go with him to Red- 
ville, but she declined, thinking it best to remain 
near Walter, and decided to seek a boarding-house 

_ in the city. 

‘J ‘They conversed somewhat longer, and then turned 
‘their steps back to the house. It was quite dark 
when they reached the mansion, and Ruby invited 
Mr. Ruggles to come in and rest a while before re- 
turning to the city. 

He seemed very willing to do so, but upon enter- 
ing the parlor they found Edmund Carpenter and 
Mrs. Gordon there, engaged evidently in a contiden- 
tial conversation. 

Mr, Carpenter, however, arose with alacrity and 
greeted his relative with great apparent cordiality— 
inquired after his wife, his coal-mines, and would 
have made himself very sociable indeed. 

But Mr. Ruggles was altogether too outspoken and 
straightforward to endure that kind of talk long, 
when his heart was burning with indignation for 
Walter’s wrongs, and he immediately tackled his 
half-nephew upon the subject in a way to make the 
young man feel that he might become an antagonist 

_ who was likely to make his plans somewhat difficult 
to carry out. d 


“80, had Walter taken up for stealing Mrs. Gor- 
don’s trinkets and money, eh!” Mr. Ruggles began, 
by way of opening his battery, while his small, keen 
eyes searched Edmund Carpenter's face eagerly. 

“How could I do otherwise!” he demanded, flush- 
ing angrily at the attack. “We tried every other 
means that we could think of first to discover them, 
and no clew could be obtained, while surely his 
anining here that night and then going away so 
stealthily before light in the morning looked ex- 
tremely suspicious.” 

“You are mistaken, Mr, Carpenter,” Ruby inter- 
posed. with dignity. “Mr. Richardson did not leave 
‘stealthily ;' he told both Mrs, Coxon and me that he 
should be obliged to go away very early in order to 
eateh his train,” 

“It was a mean thing to do, Edmund, when you've 
known for years that there wasn’t an honester lad in 
the State. In fact you have treated the boy very 
shabbily ever since your father died, and I believe a 
day of reckoning will yet come for you.” 

“What am I to understand by that?” demanded 
Mr. Carpenter, frowning darkly. 

_“Your own conscience ought to answer that ques- 
tion better than I can,” replied Mr. Ruggles, gravely. 
“{ would like to ask if you expect to prove this theft 
against Walter, or whether you have only had him 
arrested to vent your spleen against him and make 
him a mark for public scandal ?” 

“That's asensible question surely for aman of your 
years,” retorted Mr, Carpenter, with a contemptuous 
laugh. “However, [can simply say that that remains 
to be seen.” 

“Well, [can tell you thatthere shall be no stone 
left unturned to save the boy. I know he is innocent. 
You know it too; and if there is any way of unearth- 
ing the plot that I'm pretty sure you've laid for him, 
you may may be pretty sure it'll be done.” 

ae: delivered himself of these energetic re- 
marks, Mr. Ruggles turned and left the room, fol- 
lowed by Ruby, his desire for rest having evaporated 
with his indignation. ber oo 


“I guess I'd better clear out now,” he said, wiping 
the perspiration from his flushed face. “If I should 
stay much longer I’m afraid [should let out more’n 
would be good for any of us. I sha’n’t go back home, 
though, for two or three days, and I'll see you again 
before then.” : 

Ruby accompanied him to the door, where she 
shook hands with him and bade him “good-night,” 
and then she sped up stairs to her own room. 

She sat down by an open window to calm herself, 
for she was fearfully excited, and every pulse was 
throbbing painfully. 

But the night was very warm, and she could not 
seem to breathe, while she was so nervous that she 
felt as if she could not keep still; as if she must get 
ont of that hated house and away from the sound of 
those murmuring voices below, which, to her excited 
imagination, seemed to be plotting still further mis- 
chief against her. : 

She started ny at last, and, throwing a long dark 
cireular around her to protect her from the dew, she 
stole softly downthe back stair-way, out of a side door 
into the soos 

The night was very dark and still. . It was one of 
those evenings in midsummer when one feels al- 
most awed by the oppressive gloom, and sultriness, 
and silence. ‘i 

The young girl wandered aimlessly about -for 
awhile until she began to weary, yet was still unwil- 
ling to go in, and finally sat down upon a rustic seat 
that had been built around a mammoth oak that stood 
about half way down the avenue. 

She must have sat there nearly a half-hour, when 
she heard voices and steps coming toward her from 
the direction of the house. 

She slid around behind the tree, slinking close to 
the huge trank, and wrapping her dark cireular 
tightly about her, hoping thus to escape observation, 
for she had recognized the voices as belonginy to Mrs. 
Gordon and Edmund Carpenter, and she had no de- 
sire to encounter either of them again that evenin; 


Nearer and nearer they came, and, to her dismay, 
tinally stopped directly under the shadow of the 
very tree where she was sitting, and not six feet 
from her. 

To increase her fear, Edmund Carpenter threw him- 
self upon the seat, and now only the trunk of the oak 
was between them, 

“That old fool thought I was going to expose my 
hand, I suppose,” he sneered; “but he'll find that {t 
will take more money than he has, or than he will 
ever hope to have, te get that Aung, beggar out of 
the clutches of the law. He will go to State prison 
in spite of fate, for—the diamonds will be found upon 
his person, and that will be proof positive of his 


guilt. 

That will ruin him, of course,” said Mrs. Gordon, 
although she uttered a sigh as she spoke; “but, may- 
be, they will discover them before the trial.” 

“Ido not believe that. Of course, suspecting as 
they do that it is a plot, they must have searched 
everything long before this, and if they found any- 
thing, we should doubtless have heard from them; 
they would wish to tewporize, and have the suit 
withdrawn. I made thorough work of my business, 
Tecan assure you, only Conant was too quick for us 
in one thing. He secured the suit Walter wore that 


night, and it is going to be rather ticklish business 
thing hold of it again without exciting their sus- 


ill break Ruby's heart if they prove him 
said Mrs. Gordon; in a low tone that had 
ing of fear and regret in it. | 


“Hearts don’t break so easily,” her companion re- 
torted; “but I hope she does not play the faithful 
heroine—wait until he serves his sentence out and 
then marry him.” 

“She will not. She would never marry any one 
whom she believed dishonorable.” 

“Then you be; to fear my cause is rather un- 
promising?” said Mr. Carpenter, moodily. 

“TLam—afraid so. She believes the very worst of | 
you, evidently.” 

“We shall see,” retorted the man, between his’ 
teeth; and Ruby caught her breath at his tone, 
though she never stirred, but listened with all her 

owers, hoping to learn more of the plot that had 

een contrived to ruin her lover. 

She had already learned enough, she believed, to 
save him; but, oh! if she could only gain something 
puors tangible to help her to bring the author of it to 
justice! 

“You will hold on to that bill,” he continued, after 
a pause, “Of course it will not do to use it at 
present, since you gave the number of it'to the de- 
tective. Ididn't suspect you were clever enough to 
do that.” 

“T always take the number of large bills like that, 
unless lam going to use them immediately. But I 
shall never dare to spend this one now. I wish you 
had never given it back to me,” said Mrs. Gordon, in 
a troubled tone. 
| “Oh, that will be all right; keep it until you go out 

of the State some time, and then it will be easy 
anes to getrid of it. I’m only sorry I couldn't 
tack it on to him somewhere that night, but it was 
very late before I got around, and there was no time 
to make aneat job of it,soI had to keepit. But 
they will take it for granted, when they find the dia- 
monds, that he stole the money too.” 

aa pane nothing will happen to the stones. My 
husband gave them to me on my birthday, and they 
are eH valuable besides,” remarked Mrs. Gordon, 
aL sly, 


“They are safe enough ; a tailorcouldn’t have made 
a neater job than I did, and the beggar might wear 
them about for months with perfect safety, and never 
suspect he had them on.” And the man chuckled 
villainously over his cleverness. 

“You might at least have given me another bill 
and kept the one you took yourself,” remarked Mrs. 
Gordon, in an unsatisfied tone. 

“Well, Lmight, but it did not oceur to me. How- 
ever, you can send it to me by mail to-morrow, and 
I will return you a check for the amount.” Edmund 
Carpenter replied, obligingly. 

“T wish you had not told me anything about it,” his 
companion continued. “I would rather have lost the 
money. I feel almost as guilty as if Thad stolen 
something myself.” 

“You do not suppose Iam so green as to imagine 
ou did not suspect there was some trickery about 
che affair!’ was Mr. Carpenter's sarcastic rejoinder. _ 

“Well, of course, I thought of it, but I would rather 
not have known. Ido not see how you managed to 
get into my room without disturbing me.” 

“That was easy enough, The Freuch window that 
opens out upon the balcony was not fastened. Your 
bureau is so near it, it was no effort to step in, open 
the drawer and help myself to what I wanted, and 
then crawl down the lattice the same es Tecame up. 
Had I known that your door was unlocked, I could 
have made easier work of it, but I feared to arouse 
you by passing through.” 

“You might as well have asked me for the stones 
and money outright, without taking all that trouble, 
as to make me an unwilling accomplice at this late 
day, by telling me all about it.” 

“TI thought you were as anxious to get this youn, 
beggar out of the way asI am,” retorted Edmun 
Capenter, angrily. 

“Tam, [don’t want Ruby to marry him, and was 
willing to do all I could to help on your cause, but I 
a a like the idea of committing crime to accom- 
plish it.” 

Mr. Carpenter swore an angry oath. 


ul are very squeamish all at once, it appears to 
he said, “and [ was a precious fool to tell you 
anything about it; but that old man exasperated me 
so to-night that Iripped it out before I thought. I 
hope you don’t intend to turn State’s evidence,” he 
concluded, with some anxiety. 
. “You need not fear,” Mrs. Gordon returned, coldly, 
“torture would not draw the confession from me; 
still I am very uncomfortable in possessing the 
knowledge.” 

“Then we are all right. I’d do the same thing 
again to getrid of that fool, who has been an eye- 
sore to me all my life. I warned him he would come 
to harm if he didn’t keep out of my path. I believe 
rata have had clear sailing with Ruby but for 

mm.” 

Ruby, in her place of concealment, was growin; 
very nervous as she listened to all this, and her smal 
hands were so tightly clenched in trying to control 
her shaking limbs and almost chattering teeth, that 
it seémed as if they would never open again, and it 
was with a feeling of intense relief that she finally 
heard Edmund Carpenter rise from his seat, and say: 

“Well, it is time I was on my way to the city. I 
wish I hadn't let the cat out, Estelle, since you feel 
it so keenly, but I'll make it as easy for you at the 
trial as I can.” 

Mrs. Gordon shivered. The thought of going be- 
fore a court of justice to testify against the young 
man whom hitherto she had been so eager to ruin, 
had now become a torture to her. 

“Shall accompany you back to the house?” her 
companion asked, as she stood irresolute, 

“No, [will walk a little farther down the avenue 
with you—I do not feellike going in just yet,” she 
answered. 


The two turned away and passed on toward the 
great gate, while Ruby, as soon as she dared to do 
so, sped, light as a fairy, over the velvet turf back 
to the house, sprang up the stairs, to her room, and 
was apparently sleeping the sleep of the innocent, 
when, fifteen minutes later, Mrs. Gordon stopped to 
listen an instant at her door before passing on to her 
own chamber. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
RUBY MAKES ANOTHER IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


There was not much restful sleep for Ruby that 
night. She lay thinking, and trying to decide what 
course she ought to pursue all through the long, 
weary hours which seemed as if they would never 
end and bring the welcome dawn. 

She wondered if it would do to go to Estelle, tell 
her what she had overheard, demand that she con- 
fess the plot, and exonerate Walter, 

Then she remembered what she had told Edmund 
Carpenter, that “torture would not draw the con- 
fession from her; she and her accomplice would, of 
course, deny all knowledge of any such conversa- 
tion, while she would have only her own word to 
prove it. and they would be two against one. If she 
dared search among her sister's things for that bill, 
and could tind it, she would have some tangible proof 
ot what she had heard; but she shrank from doing 

anything of the kind, while she doubted if Estelle— 

who was evidently very much troubled to have it in 

her possession—would allow it to be away from her 
erson a moment until she could transfer it to Mr. 
Jarpenter. 

She resolved at last that she would wait and see if 
she mailed a letter to him in the morning. If she did, 
she would rea para Conant, tell him what she 
had learned, and if he took prompt and decisive 
measures, the bill might be discovered on Endmund 
Carpenter's person, and thus the guilt of the whole 
transaction would be transferred to him. 


She was on the alert the next morning, and when 
Thomas came into take the mail she saw Estelle 
give him three letters. She was in the upper hall, 
looking oyer the banisters, and then she waited until 
Mrs. Gordon went back into the library, when she 
darted lightly down stairs, and few out of doors 
after the man. 

“Thomas, Thomas, are you going without my let- 
ter?” she called out, in her bright, cheery way, that 
rhe Fees every servant in the house her faithful 
riend, 

“No, indeed, miss," he said, turning back as Ruby 
came up to him holding out a note that she had 
written to her friend Florence Partridge, “but I 
thought likely the letters were all here.” 

“No wonder,” said-Ruby, glancing at those in his 
hand, “for you have three already. I wonder who 
has been so favored by my sister ;” and, standing on 
tiptoe, she perched her head daintily on one side, 
like a bird, and tried to read the superscription. 

The man was entirely unsuspicious of the im- 
portance of the mail that morning, and obligingly 
slipped the letters through his fingers for her to read 
the addresses, 

Yes, there was one for Edmund Carpenter among 
them, and a flush of excitement dyed the fair girl's 
cheek as she read his name, for she was sure it con- 
tained the stolen bill, Oh, ifshe could but get pos- 
session of it: 

She merely glanced at it, however, then laid her 
own upon the others, while she said, lightly, and 
with a smile, 

“Be sure you bring back as many, Thomas; I 
haven't had a letter tor nearly a week.” | 
t's no fault of mine, mis: e should have one 
every day if I could bring it ye,” the man returned, 
as he touched his hat and walked. are 

Ruby sped back to her room, hastily dressed her-_ 


self for going out, and then went down to the library, 
where Mrs, Gordon was reading the morning paper. 


“Estelle, I am going in town, to be measured for 
my new lawn. Have youany errands you would like 
me to do for you?” she asked, trying to appear at her 
ease though her heart was fluttering like a fright- 
ened bird's. 

“Oh, dear, I wish you had told me youintended go- 
ing, and I would have gone with you,” Mrs. Gordon 
returned, looking disappointed, for she was both 
nervous and depressed, and would have been glad to 
get_away from her thoughts. 

“You have always said you did not care to go on 
such warm days.” Ruby replied, flushing slightly. 

“Itis no matter now,” said Mrs. Gordon, with a 


sigh. “But you may drop into Currier's, if 
have a mind, and get me some more of this 


She took a skein from ‘her work-basket as she spoke, 
and held it out to her. i 

Ruby took it, and hastened from the room, remark- 

ing something about having to hurry to catch a car. 

he had been afraid that her sister would ask her 
to wait while she dressed to go with her, which would 
haye seriously interfered with her plans. 

She went directly to Mr. Conant’s office as soon as 
she reached the city, but here a heavy disappoint- 
ment awaited her, for she was told that the gentle- 
man had gone to Chester, to ‘consult with Mr. Rich- 
ardson about some changes in the new buildings, and 
would not return till evening. | 

She was very much disturbed, for she had fully be- 
lieved that he would have set some one to watch 
Edmund Carpenter and had him arrested as soon as 
he should take that letter from the office. 


She would have gone directly to Mr. Ruggles, but 
she had not thought to ask him where he was stop- 
ping, therefore she did not know where to seek him. 

She was powerless to do anything by herself, so 
she could only make up her mind to wait until the 
morrow, When she would make another effort to see 
Mr. Conant; but it was with a heavy heart that she 
went to match Mrs. Gordon's floss—she was too up- 
set to go to her dressmaker’s—and then returned 
home, to wait with what patience she could. 

She wandered about the house, listless and unhap- 

y, all day, avoiding her sister as much as possible, 
cause, knowing her treachery, she feared she 
should betray something of the abhorrence that had 

taken possession of her. 5 

About noon the wind changed, the sky clouded, | 
and it soon began to rain, and the evening closed in 
slogmy and dismal egough. 

ere was an uncomfortable chill in the air, and 

Mrs. Coxon had a cheerful wood-fire kindled in the 

librar ate, and thither Mrs. Gordon and Ruby re- 

aired, the former with her work, the latter witha 
ook; for, if she read, she need not talk. 

But a half-hour had not elapsed when the bell rang 
and Edmund Carpenter was ushered into their pres- 
ence. 

Mrs. Gordon greeted him with evident pleasent; 

while ruby flushed crimson and half arose trom her 
chair as if about to leave the room. 

“I beg you will not disturb yourself,” Miss Gor- 
don,” the young man said, with sareastic bitterness, 
‘I will retreat rather than have you retire; but,” 

turning to Mrs. Gordon, “it was such a lonsome, 

homesick night that I thought I should enjoy a game 
of chess with you.” 

“T am glad you came,” the lady responded, with 
animation, “F was upon the point of subsiding into a 

tit of the blues myself. Come into the parlo: 
table is there—and I will beat you with pleas 

“Won't fou be cold in the parlor, Estelle?” Ruby | 

asked, feeling that it would be seltish to let them go 
-away from the cheerful fire. 2 


“No, | am thoroughly warm, indeed the room has 
been getting rather close, and I shall be glad of bet- 
ter air,” Mrs. Gordon answered, and then they went 
away, leaving Ruby in solitary possession of the 
library and the pleasant fire, much to her relief. 

She had only been pretending to read before Ed- 
mund Carpenter came in, but now the book dropped 
from her hands and she fell into a fit of troubled 
musing. Presently Timothy, a handsome maltese 
cat of which she had grown very fond and made a 
great pet since coming to Forestvale, came purring 
to her side; then, as she put out her hand to smooth 
his soft fur, he made a low, satisfied noise, gave a 
leap and settled himself cozily in her lap. 

She put her arms abouthim witha sense of comfort, 
and somehow did not feel quite so lonely or friend- 
less with him there. 
| She sat thus for a long time, until the fire burned 
low and the charring embers dropped apart and, one 
by one, went out. 

“The house was very still, and she could not hear a 
sound, save now and then a low, brief “check” from 
the other room, where the chess-players were ab- 
sorbed in their game, and the gentle ticking of the 
marble clock on the mantel above her. 

Suddenly she was startled by a strange sensation 
upon her foot, and, glancing down, she espied a tiny 
mouse perched upon the toe of her sdone 

She started involuntarily, and the frightened little 
fellow sprang down and flew over the carpet, disap- 
pearing behind the great, old-fashioned writing-desk 
on the ate side of the room. 

, “Timothy, wake up?” Ruby said, arousing the cat 

‘from his comfortable nap. “There's a prize for you 
here, if you will look sharp.” 

She put him down upon the floor; then, rising, 
went over to the desk to route his mouseship from 
his hiding-place and give the cat a chance to catch it. 

The desk was a cumbersome piece of furniture, 
but it was upon rollers, and, by exerting her strength, 
Ruby succeeded in pushing it a little way out from 
the side of the house, > 


This gave her a chance te squeeze in behind the | 
desk, and, bracing her knee against the back of it | 
and her shoulders against the wall, she gave 4 vigor- 
ous push, and it rolled opt still farther. | 

But the panel again: hich her knee was braced | 
suddenly gave way, and Pupped down out of sight 
into the desk. 

The poor little mouse, however, had been fright- 
ened from his place of concealment, and Timothy, 
now all alert, captured him in the twinkling of an 
eye, and, growling out his satisfaction, bore him in 
triumph tothe mat befere the grate, where he per- 
td all sorts of graceful antics with his squeaking 
victim. 

Ruby looked a trifle dismayed over the mischief 
that she had wrought. reaching forward into the 
cee she drew forth the broken panel with a 
view to seeing how it could be replaced. 

As she did so, her hand came in contact with a 
paper which appeared to have slipped down behind 
a drawer, 

She drew this out also, and found it to be an official 
looking envelope, covered with dust and cobwebs, 
and containing quite a bulky document. 

There was some writing on the back. 

Brushing the dust trom it, she held it toward the 
light, and read : 


LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
or 
RALPH CARPENTER, 
Oct. 15th, 18—. 


All the color faded instantly from the young girl's 
face, and a wild, startled look came into her blue 
eyes An she comprehended the significance of those 
words. 

She knew at once that she had found the missing 
will, over which—or, rather, over the absence of 
which—there had been so much speculation and 
comment. 


But how had it come to be there, wedged between 
the back of the desk and a drawer or compartment! 
Could it have slipped there by accident, or had it 
pes ees into its hiding place by a pair of guilty 

ands 

What should she do with it now that she had found 
it? Should she call Edmund Carpenter and deliver 
it into his possession, or should she keep her own 
counsel until she could confer with the gentleman 
who had been Mr, Ralph Carpenter's lawyer?” 

It would seem that Edmund had the best right to 
the document, and she would not have hesitated a 
moment, had she believed him to be an honorable 


man. 

The fact that a will existed, proved to her that Mr. 
Ralph Carpenter had bequeathed a share of his prop- 
erty to Walter, and knowing how Edmund hated him, 

how he had begrudged him even a home, not to men- 
tion his recent persecution, made her feel that the 
‘man might even now do something desperate to pre- 
vent him from coming into his share of the property. 
Something seemed to tell her that it would not be 
safe to give it to him—that he might, ina moment of 
passion, and reckless of consequences, destroy it be- 
fore any one could ascertain its contents, and then 
the wrong that had been done would never be 
bare | 
‘hese thoughts, and many others, passed rapidly 
through her mind as she stood there holding that 
sacred document in her hand, her eyes riveted upon 
those thrilling words, “Last Will and Testament,” 


ete. 

“What shall I do?” she said, over and over, to her- 
self, while she kept glancing toward the door, as if 
fearful some one would enter before she could decide 
the important question. 

At last she lifted her head with a resolute air. 

“T do not dare to give it to him to-night,” she mur- 
mured. “I will conceal it somewhere, then I will call 
him, tell him I have broken his desk. It he knows of 
anything about this having been hidden there, he 


w ‘tray some eee and consciousness when he 
discovers the mischief that I haye done. It he does 
not, I shall feel sure that he is innocent of haying 
concealed it, and I will give it to him, trusting to his 
sense of justice or fear of the law to do what is 
right. But where shall [ hide it?" she added, looking 
anxious and perplexed. 

Her eyea wandered around the room in search of 
some safe place, until it finally fell upon a picture 
hanging over the mantel. 

The thin board which protected the canvas on the 
back had becomé warped a little on one side. and 
stood out a trifle from the frame. 

She deftly slipped the envelope between this and 
the canvas, prea the board tightly back into place. 
and fastened it there with a stout pin, and then went 
back to her chair, trembling like a leaf, and tried to 
calm her excited nerves somewhat before attempt- 
ing the next act in the thrilling drama. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
MR. CARPENTER’S SUSPICIONS. 


At last Ruby arose with an air of determination, 
and Wp ype directly to the parlor, approached 
the chess players, who appeared to be wholly ab- 
sorbed in their game and entirely unconscious that 
anything unusual had been transpiring in the ad- 
Joining room. 

She stood looking down upon the board for several 
moments without speaking, and hardly knowing how 
to broach the subject on her mind. 

“Is anything the matter, Miss Ruby?’ Edmund 


Carpenter asked, glancing up at her with some sur- 
prise, for it was an unheard-of thing for her to come 
Into his presence voluntarily ;. while something in 
her manner impressed him strangely. 

“Finish your game—I see you are neurly through 
—then [ will tell you,” she answered, without lifting 
her eyes from the board. 


She drew back a trifle, but continued to watch the 
game, her eyes fixed, as if fascinated, upon the white, 
shapely hand of Mrs. Gordon's antagonist, as it made 
its wary moves, while she wondered if it could have 
been guilty of the crime of tampering with his 
father’s will. re 

“Check!” murmured Mr, Carpenter, as he bore 
down upon Mrs. Gordon's king with his knight. 

She moved her king. 

“Check !” was repeated, as a bishop swept diago- 
nally across the board and confronted the much tried 
monarch, 

He retreated again behind a pawn when Mr. Car- 
penter marched his queen forward and took the in- 
offensive pawn with a victorious “Checkmate !” and 
the game was done, 

Mrs. Gordon looked up with a sigh. 

“Well, you are the most _suecessful pire it was 
ever my privilege to meet. I call myself pretty good 
at chess, but you checkmate me two out of every 
three games,” she said, viewing the men wistfully, 
as if she would like to try again. 

Mr. Carpenter laughed. 

“IT am usually successful in all games;" he an- 
swered, lightly, as he began to gather up the pieces 
and put them back into the box, “indeed, I seldom 
failin anything that I really set about doing. 

“Now, Miss Ruby, command me, I am most happy 
to be at your service,” he added, looking up at the 
young girl, while both his face and tone softened into 
something of tenderness as he spoke. 

She thought his boastful words had sounded very 
egotistical, and she could not help saying to herself 
‘that although he might have been always successful 
hitherto, she believed his luck was on the verge of 
changing, and all because of a tiny mouse. But she 
simply remarked: 

“Mr. Carpenter, I haye broken your desk.” 

“Broken my desk? Well, I do not believe you can 
have done any very great damage to that cumber- 
some old thing; there is no need to look so serious 
over it. How did it happen?” he asked, indifferently. 
as he deposited the last pawn in the box and slipped 
the cover over it. 1 


“A little mouse ran behind it, and I attempted to 
move it out so that the cat could catch him,” she ex- 

lained. “It was not an easy thing to do, and in 

racing myself between the wall and the desk, I 
broke a panel out of the back of it. I am very sorry 


- But Buby did not have a chance to finish her sen- 
ence. 

Edmund Carpenter sprang quickly to his feet when 
she said she had “broken a panel out of the back of 
Ha and, with a hurried tread, passed into the li- 

prary. 

He went directly behind the desk, dropped upon 
his knees, and peered into the aperture where the 
panel had been, with a face which Ruby, who had 
ey. followed him, was sure wore a very anxious 

ook. 

He inserted his hand and felt all about, but only 
drew out the panel that had fallen within. 

“Did the aaa get in here?” he asked, 

“Oh, no, he‘only ran behind the desk, and Timothy 
caught him almost immediately after I had moved it 
out.” 

“Did—did you find anything in here. Miss Ruby?” 
Edmund Carpenter inquired, feeling about once more 
in the hole. ! 

Ruby’s heart leaped at the question, 

He never would have asked it, she thought, if he 
had not known something about the will being there, 
while his anxious, flurried manner condemned him in 
her opinion. 

How could she answer him ? 

For an instant her lips were powerless to move, 
She could not tell a falsehood. She would not give 
up the will. Then she said, with apparent surprise: 

“Why! what should I tind, Mr. Carpenter? ave 
st anything down there ?” 
no; of course not. Only—sometimes, in these 
old desks, valuable papers slip out of sight, and are 
lost for years,” he answered, hurriedly, and turning 
away from her to hide the flush on his face. 

“Now I am confident that he knew something about 
it.” Ruby thought, with a rapidly beating heart. 


But she said ri and as if she were will- 
ing to be helpful 

“Let me go and ask Mrs. Coxon fora small lamp 
so that you can examine the place more thoroughly. 
Perhaps you may find something.” 

He turned and looked at her sharply, almost threat- 
eningly. The almost unconscious emphasis which 
ee had put upon the pronoun made him suspect 

er. 

She saw it, and gazed steadily back at him. 

“Oh, no; pray donot trouble yourself,” he said, 
after a moment, “and do not worry about the desk. 
There is no special damage done to it, The glue had 
become old and the panel warped, so that it is not 
strange it-gave way when you pressed,against it.” 
ill, as if not satisfied even yet, he reached down 
n into the hole and felt all about very carefully. 

He knew it was the very place where the will 
ought to be unless some one had removed it, and he 
was growing very much disturbed not to tind any 
traces of it; but he only drew forth some cobwebs 
and dust, at which he looked exceedingly disgusted 
and annoyed. 

He arose, pushed the desk back to its place, and 
then sat down by the grate, looking moody and 
thoughtful. 

Ruby picked up her book, seated herself by the 
table, and began to read again, hoping he would 
soon take his leave, and then, after Estelle should 
retire, she could regain possession of the important 
document. 

But Mr. Carpenter evidently was in no hurry to go. 
He soon began to talk to Mrs. Gordon, and kept her 
engaged in conversation for some time; but Ruby 
was sure, though she did not once look up at him, 
that he was watching her intently. 

The clock struck ten, then the half hour, and still 
the master of Forestvale sat on. 

Ruby began to grow very neryous, and wished now 
that she had concealed the will about her person ; 
then she could have slipped quietly up to her room 
and felt perfectly safe about it. 


uite calmly, 


At last it occurred to her that, if she made the first 
move, the others would soon follow, and then, after 
the house was quiet, she could slip softly down stairs 
again and secure her treasure. 

So, with a halt-suppressed yawn, she laid down her 
book, and, rising, excused herself and bade her com- 
panions good-night. 

“Good-night, Miss Ruby,” Edmund Carpenter re- 
sponded, his keen eyes searching her face eagerly ; 
“but Ishall doubtless be here to greet you in the 

‘morning, for it is raining so hard I do not intend to 

return to town to-night. Pleasant dreams and a re- 
freshing ret) to you.” 

Ruby merely bowed in reply as she passed from the 
‘room; but there was something in his tone that gave 
her a feeling of uneasiness. 

_ “He suspects me,” she thought, as she slowly 

mounted the stairs, while she reasoned that if he 
knew the will had been there in the interior of that 

desk and could not be found now, he must be sure 
that she had discovered aud concealed it; and she 
knew that she should not dare go down to the library 
for it while he remained in the house. 


When she awoke in the morning it was still raining, 
and, being darker than usual, she had slept later 
than she avas in the habit of doing. 

“I wonder if le has gone yet?” was her first thought, 

as she glanced at her clock and found that it was 

nearly eight. 

She arose and dressed, gceupying more time than 
was her custom, so that if Edmund Carpenter had 
not gone, he might have plenty of time to take his 
departure before she went down, 

At last she stole quietly down stairs, and thought 
she would just glance into the library before passing 
on to the dining-room. 

But, as she turned the handle to the door, it resist- 
ed her efforts—it was locked. 

For a moment her heart stood still, and she was” 
sure now that it was to be “diamond cut diamond ;” 
but with a resolute setting of her little chin, she told | 
hersel’ that she would not yield one inch of her van- 


tage ground until she was convinced that justice 
would be done. 

She went on to the dining-room, where she found 
Mrs. Gordon dawdling over a late breakfast, and look- 
ing as gloomy as the weather, while there were evi- 
dences that some one else had broken fast there that 
morning. 

“Ts Mr. Carpenter here yet?” she asked, as she bade 
her sister good-morning. 

“Yes; he said he had some important writing to do 
to-day, and begged the exclusive use of the library, 
which, being his own, one couldn't well refuse, 
though it’s the coziest room in the house on sucha 
day as this. What a dreary morning!” Mrs, Gordon 
concluded, with a regretful sigh, as she viewed the 
descending torrents without. 

“Yes; and I am sorry enough, for I intended to go 
to town again this morning. I wonder if Thomas 
wouldn't take me as it is?” Ruby said, wishfully. 

“Of course not, in such a pouring rain. What can 
you be thinking of? It would be ae imprudent, 
and you've nothing of importance to take you there.” 

“I wanted to go very much,” Ruby answered, with 
a grave, preoccupied air, and wondering how she 
could manage to see Mr. Conant, or Mr. Ruggles, or 
some one whom she could trust. 

“Ah, good-morning, Miss Ruby,” said a voice be- 
hind her, and in a faintly sarcastic tone, she thought. 
“Lregret your disappointment, but perhaps 7 could 
execute your commissions, if you would intrust them 
to me, as I shall be going to the eity by and by.” 

Ruby flushed slightly, but she replied composedly, 
as she helped herself to a slice of toast: 

“Thanks, Mr. Carpenter; but Iam afraid that my 
dressmaker would not accept you as my substitute.” 

“Oh, then it is merely the making of a dress that 
makes you so anxious to go into town, Limagined 
that it might be something of vital importan ‘ou 
seemed so much in earnest about the matte ut 
surely, Miss Ruby, you can curb your vanity a 
day or two, rather than brave such a storin.” 


“Certainly, the dress can wait, and I can wait 
also,” she answered, indifferently. 

“Did you wish for anything in the library very 
particularly as you came down?” the man pursued, 
coming nearer, where he could look more fully into 
her face. “I regret that you were fastened out. I 
could not find it in my heart to lock any door 
against you.” 

“Surely, Mr. Carpenter does not need to apologize 
for acting his pleasure in his own house, under any 
circumstances,” Ruby said, coldly, adding, “Estelle 
usually goes there to read after breakfast, so it was 
zu ural that I should peep in to find her on my way 


“Ah, that was it then,” he returned, blandly, but 
with a peculiar smile. 

He had spent the long night inthelibrary. He had 
searched every nook and cranny of that quaint, old- 
fashioned desk, and knew that his father’s will was 
no longer there. 2 

He knew, also, that it could never have got away 
without hands, and he was satistied that Ruby Gor- 
don had the document in her possession, or had con- 
cealed it in someplace where she could get it when- 
ever she wanted it. . 

He had noticed that she watched him closely when 
he was upon his knees behind it, searching in that 
aperture to tind the long hidden document. 

He was furious with himself afterward, for haying 
betrayed so much anxiety in her presence—he might 
have waited until every one was in bed, for he could 
see that she was arguing that he must have been an 
agent in its concealment from that very fact, while 
her eagerness to get into town on this stormy morn- 
ing, proved to him that she had something of more 
importance than dressmaking in her mind. 

jut she was very cunuing and plucky. The more 
he betrayed his suspicions, the more cool and self- 
possessed she became, aud he admired her accord- 
ingly. He was determined, all the same, that he 
would extort the truth from her before the day was 
out. He was a desperate man, and ready for desper- 
ate meusures. Lf 


ad seen fit to make any reply to his last 
remark, but went on quietly with her breakfast, and 
an awkward pause followed. 
_ If was broken by the entrance of a servant, who 
handed Mrs. Gordon a telegram. 
She broke the seal in an agitated manner, and read 
it with a blanching face. 

“What is it, Estelle?” ab asked, observing it. 

“My sister Emma is very ill—dying, they fear—and 
they have sent for me to come to Harrisburg imme- 
diately,” Mrs. Gordon replied, in trembling tones. 

“You will go?” 

“Of course, I must, in spite of the storm; but— 
what will you do, Ruby? Will you come with me?” 

Ruby looked thoughtful. 

She did not wish to go to Harrisburg. She would 
not stay thete at Forestvale another twenty-four 
eur and there seemed to be only one thing for her 
to do. 

“Mr. Carpenter, do you know where Mr. Ruggles 
stops when he is in the city?” she asked, turning to 
Edmund before replying to her sister. 

A peculiar light flashed into the young man’s eyes 
aie mentioned a house with which she was not fa- 
Tolliar. 

“Will you allow Thomas to take a note to him for 
mS, Mea he carries Estelle to the station?” she 
asked. 

“Certainly,” he replied, heartily. “Thomas is at 
your service in any pene 

“Then I will goto Redville, Estelle," Ruby said, 
speaking to Mrs. Gordon. “I will write him to come 
tor me to-day, and if he is notready to return I will ge 
and spend the intervening time with Florence. Now 
come and I will help you get off, for, of course, you 
wish to start as soon as possible.” 

She pushed back her plate and arose as she spoke, 
and preceded her sister from the room, Edmund Car- 
penter’s eyes following her with a sinister, trium- 
phant expression. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
AN EXCITING INTERVIEW. 


Mrs. Gordon hastened off to Harrisburg with all 
possible expedition; and, as she bade Ruby good- 
by, something of remorse seemed to stir her heart, 
for she looked wistfully in her face and said : 

“Ruby, somehow I cannot bear to go away and 


| leaye you. I wish you would come with me.” 
- “Ido not think it would be best. Besides, there 


would not be time now, unless you should wait over 
another train, and—I think I would rather go to Red- 


ville.” 
“Yes, I imagine you will be better off there than 


anywhere else,” Mrs. Gordon ‘answered, thought- 


fully. 
Then she threw her arms about her young sister 
and kissed her with almost passionate tenderness. 

This sudden news which she had received, and 
which seemed likely to result in the death of her 
own favorite sister, had had a softening influence 
upon the prond woman, and she began to feela good 
deal of compunction for the part she had taken 
peauue the fair girl whom she ought to have pro- 
tected. 

Ruby accepted it as a pat and accompanied 
her to the door to give Thomas the note that she had 
written to send to Mr, Ruggles, when who should 
drive up the avenue but that gentleman himself. 

Ruby was never more glad to see a friend than she 
was to see him. 

Mrs. Gordon’s sudden flitting was explained, the 
last farewell said, and then she drew him into the 
parlor with a sense of security and comfort such as 
she had not felt before in a long tin 


But she could not get a moment alone with him, 
for Edmund Carpenter followed them and persist- 
ently remained in the room throughout his eall—thus 
she had no opportunity to tell him of her discovery. 
She was almost tempted once to brave everything 
and reveal it in his presence, but she dreaded a 
scene, while there was a possibility that the young 
man might not know as much as she feared he did. 

She told him that she had concluded to go to Red- 
ville to stay with him for the present, and Mr, Rug- 
gles appeared much pleased with her decision, only 
he said he had intended to go home that atternoon 
since he had ascertained that he could do Walter 
no good until the time of his trial. 

“Feat be ready to go with you this afternoon,” Ruby 
said, eagerly. “I am not afraid of the rain.” 

“But Lean wait until fair weather rather than take 
you out in such a storm,” replied Mr. Ruggles, con- 
siderately. 

“Please do not. T would rather go to-day,” Ruby 
interposed, nervously, and then flushed, a8 she re- 
alizes ber oe Ga tage to get ae Pe HAG 

Edina Caspentecr. wed, and set his teeth hard. 
“He knew that she was enxious to be-gene from his 
presence, which was hateful to her, 

Mr, Ruggles understood also, and answered : 

“Very well; then we will take the four o'clock 
train, and T will send a ¢arriage for you in season 
for it.” 

“Thanks ; I will be ready,” Ruby answered, But. 
as he arose to take his leave, she began to grow ex- | 


cited. 

Oh, if she could only get one word alone with him, 
to tell him her secret, and ask him what she ought to 
do about it. But it was impossible, for the master of 
Forestvale followed them to the door, and remained 
there until the last word was said. But after her 
friend was gone, and it was too late, she blamed her- 
eee not having spoken while she had the oppor- 
tunity. 


She turned, as the door closed after him, to go up 
stairs to pack her trunk, but Edmund Carpenter came 
torward, laid his hand upon her shoulder with some 
thing of an air of muthority, and said: 

“Miss Gordon, I would like a few minutes’ conver- 
sation with you.” 

Her heart bounded into her throat, and she might 
have lost her self possession entirely, but that his 
familiar touch angered her so, 

She drew back from him and lifted her head 
proudly. 

“Is it anything very special. I have all my pack- 
ing to do, you know,” she said, coldly, 

“Tt is of so much importance that [ must insist; 
but I hope not to detain you many minutes. Come 
into the parlor, if you please, as what I wish to say 
to youis of a private nature. 

Ruby knew now that there was to be war, and she 
longed for the protection of Mr. Ruggles. But she 
braced herself for the interview, passing on before 
him into the parlor, where he immediately locked 
the duor. 

She turned Upon him with flashing eyes at this act. 

“I consider that » very unnecessary proceeding, 
Mr. Carpenter,” she s2 aughtily. 

“7 do not, begging your yardon for disagreeing 
with you,” he replied with a suite of triumph, “But, 
to come to the point at once, Ruby—" 

She made an impatient gesture. : 

“T object to being addressed so faméljarly,” she 
said authoritatively. 
© Edmund Carpenter laughed outright at this. she 
looked so pretty and spirited in her anger that ne 
rather enjoyed arousing it. 

“Very well, Miss Gordon, if that suits you better,” 
he replied. “But, as I said before, to come at once 
to the point, T believe you have something in your 
possession that belongs to me.” 

— “To what do you refer?” she demanded, meeting 
his eyes stendily, and not changing color in the least, 
although her heart was beating with « rapidity that 
almost suffocated her. 


Her self-possession baffled him somewhat, and he 
studied her face earnestly for a moment, 

“You know to what I refer,” he answered, speak- 
tly. “A paper or document that you 
when you broke my desk.” 

“What pay What document?” 

She was determined to make him confess before 
she would acknowledge anything. 

“What is the use of pretending to be so innocent?” 
he returned, impatiently. “I knew that you-were 
watching me last night. IknowI betrayed myself, 
and now I want you to give me that paper. I know 

you have it, because I have spent hours searchin, 
‘or itand it could only have got away from tha 
place in the desk by human agency.” 

A feeling of exultation took possession of Ruby. 
If he had searched hours for what he wanted and had 
not found it, it was evident that she had founda 
“aed secure hiding-place for it, and he would not 

e likely to find it, even if she was obliged to go 
away and leave it still there until she could get ad- 
vice, or send some official to take charge of it, But 
she was bound to hear from his own lips the extent 
of his knowledge and guilt, and, with a little shrug 
of her shoulders and an uplifting of her eyebrows, 
she said, with tantalizing persistency, 

“If you would please be a little more explicit, Mr. 
oe ha noe What was the document to which you 
refer?” 

“My father’s will, Miss Gordon, since you are de- 
termined to make me say it,” he answered, with 
blazing eyes, but with pale lips. 

“It is useless for you and me to play at cross pur- 
poses,” he went on, aftera moment; “for I am 
tident that yon have found it, and that you are re- 
solved to make the fact public. But that is some- 
thing that I shall not allow, after all this time, if T 
can help it, and I insist upon your giving it up to 
Leen 


you have known ever since Mr, Ralph Carpenter's 
death that his will was concealed in that desk?” de- 
manded Ruby, without appeariug to heed what he 
had said last. 


“Yes.” 
sbeehane yon even put it in there yourself, Mr. 


Bin ets 

“It was not all my doing.” he confessed, his glance 
wavering before her clear, steady look. “It was 
partly by accident. It slipped down a crack while I 
was examining some of my father’s papers, and I 
simply allowed it to remain there.” 


“That was very honorable !" Ruby said, with a curl 

of her red lips. 53 , 
“There never ought to have been a will made," the 
man retorted, sullenly, “and when fate slipped it 
not get at it without breuking 


down that hole, [could 
the desk to pieces.” 
“Would you have given it to the public if the acci- 
dent had notoceurred?” Ruby questioned, sternly 
A lurid flush shot over her ¢ompanion’s face, and 
he shifted his position uneasily, 
“No, you would not,” she went on, in the same 
You would have found some other hiding- 
for it; or, perhaps, you might even have de- 
yed it, in order to have kept one, whom your 
oved, out of the portion Which you feared he 
had bequeathed to him. Yes," Ruby continued, ina 
clear, ringing tone, ‘I did find Mr. Ralph Carpeu- 
ter's will last night, and my tirst impulse was to give 
it directly to you; but, remembering how much Thad 
heard said about it—that some believed a great 
wrong lad been done—which belief I confess to hay- 
ing shared myself, since knowing of your implaca- 
ble hatred toward Mr. Richardson—I resolved that I 
would try you first. [reasoned that it might possi- 
bly have been an accident which might have occurred 
during your father's life, and of which you would. 
thus he entirely ignorant. I felt sure that [ could 
tell whether this was so by your manner when you 
should learn how I had broken your desk. If you 
iety or knowledge, if you id not 
T should have been conyinced of 
your innocence, «nd would have given you the docu- 
Inent atonce. But when you betrayed that you knew, 
Tfelt that such a course would be unwise, and I re- 
solved to retain it until I could be sure that justice 
would be done. I am afraid I have made a great 
mistake, however. I think I ought to have told Mr. 
es’ when he was here in spite of your pres- 


“Where is that document, Miss Gordon ?” Edmund 
Carpenter demanded, with an evident effort at self- 
cone while his face was absolutely devoid of 
eolor. 

“Will you promise to have it probated at once if I 
will tell you.2” Ruby asked. 

“No, [ will not. It shall never see the light of day, 
if I ean prevent it!” he cried, in a towering passion. 

“Do you mean that you intend to destroy it!” 

“Tt is no matter what I mean; butof one thing you 
may be very sure—that I will never share my in- 
heritance with Walter Richardson,” the young man 
aftirmed, in a dogged tone. 

“Tt is a great crime to destroy a will,” said Ruby. 

“It is a great crime to steal a will, Miss Gordon,” he 
repeated, imitating her manner and tone. “You had 
better give it to me.” 

“Eyen if { did, Icould fell that I had found it; I 
should do 80.” 

“You would have to prove your statement, and, 
since you could not possibly have been so dishonor- 
able a8 to read it—” 

“No, indeed,” she interrupted, flushing; “I do not 
know one word that it contains.” 

“Then you could not prove how the property is to 
be divided,” he sneered, but with a triumphant air, 

“Mr. Carpenter, ‘ak are arguing Lo Frees yourself,” 
Ruby replied, with dignity. “Ishall not give you 
the will.” 

h, yes, you will, Miss Gordon.” 

ndeed !” 

T shall compel you to do so,” her companion re- 
torted, in a tone and with a look that made her heart 
quail for an instant. 

She thonght a moment, then she said: 

“Mr. Carpenter, I wish to do what is right about 
this matter, and I suppose it would seem rather 
strange to have it found in my possession. ill give 
it up to you in the presence of a third party 
Her companion suppressed an oath, | 


He saw that he had made a great mistake in allow- 
ing his anger to get the better of him; but he never 
could bear to be opposed in an. gon 

He might have temporized with her—promised 
anything that she asked; and when he had once got 
the will in his possession, he would not have hesi- 

tated to burn it before her eyes, aud then let her 
pay if she eould, that such a document had ex- 
Isted. 

It would haye been a doubtful question to. settle, 
while no one would have been the wiser as to its con- 
tents. 

_ After a few moments, however, he said: 

“Very well, Laecept your condition. I will call 
Thomas, who has just returned from the station, and 
he shall be the third party, 

“I should prefer that you would call Mrs. Coxon,” 
Ruby said, and remembering for the first time that 
she had not seen the housekeeper that morning. 

“Mrs. Coxon is not at home to-day,” Mr. Carpenter 
answered. 

He had been afraid that Ruby wonld make a conti- 
dante of her, s0 he had posted hip off at an early 
hour to superintend the cleaning’ of his bachelor 
apartments in the city, and she would not be back 
until evening; meantime, he was determined to se- 
cure and destroy the will—atter that she might tell 
whom she pleased: 

“I am sorry,” Ruby said, greatly disappointed, for 
she knew that Thomas was completely under his 
master’s thumb, and would doulstless swear to suit 
him, “for, ia thi Lai el obliged to wait 
until I can see Mr. Ruggles again.” 

Edumund Carpenter was in despair. 

He saw that Ruby was resolute; he had not be- 
lieved that she possessed a tithe of such determina- 
tion. 

“Tshall not permit you to remove your trunk to- 

" he said, angrily, imagining that she might have 
neenled in it. Ma 


“Very well,” she returned, quietly; “I presume you 
will allow me to take afew necessary articles in a 
trayeling-bag?” 

“Yes; but I must see you pack them.” 

The young girl's lips curled with scorn, not un- 
mixed with amusement, 

“Thank you,” she returned. “I will pack them in 
the presence of one of the servants, and yourself, if 
you desire.” 

“Ruby Gordon,” he cried, “I believe that document 
is concealed about your hiner 

His eyes glowed fiercely, and he took a step or two 
toward her. as if to search her for it, 

With the agility of a squirrel she flew to the bell- 
rope and rang a sounding peal that woke echoes all 
through the house. 

‘Then she turned upon him her face blazing with in- 
dignatian. 

“Do not dare to come astep nearer!” she cried, 
dauntlessly. 

“You forget that the door is locked, Miss Gordon, 
and no one can come to your aid,” he said, with an 
evil smile, 

“You will unlock it at once, or I will cry for help, 
and arouse every servant in the house, and proclaim 
the truth before them,” she retorted defiantly. 

He knew she would do as she said, and, as a step 
sounded in the hall, he walked to the door, with a 
crest-fallen air, and unlocked it, tor he did not wish a 
scene, and, besides, another plan was taking form in 
his mind. 

The next moment a maid appeared. 

“Mary,” said Ruby, turning with one of her win- 
ning smiles to the girl, “I am going away this after- 
na vee you come up stairs and help me do some 
packing ?” 

“Indeed T will, miss,” was the ready reply. 

“Did T understand that you wish to superintend the 
work, Mr, Carpenter?” Ruby asked, with sarcastic 
politeness. © 


“No; pack and take away whatever you like,” he 
answered, turning abruptly upon his heel, and leav- 
ing the reom; for he had become conyinced that the 
will was concealed about her person, and he must 
adopt some other measure to secure it. 

Ruby uttered a sigh of relief, and sped nimbly up 
stairs to her work, but feeling afraid she would be 
obliged to go away after all without her treasure, for 
she should not dare attempt to get it while the man 
was in the house. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
RUBY FALLS INTO A TRAP. 


Ruby hurried her things into her trunk with all 
ossible dispatch, tinding action her only safeguard, 
‘or she Was so excited by her recent interview that 

she must have broken down entirely if she had al- 
lowed herself to give way to her thoughts. 

In the midst of her packing she glanced from .the 
window and saw Edmund Carpenter driving away in 
the storm, 

Asense of safety cheered her as he disappeared 
from view, and she hoped that she should never meet 
him again. 

Now is my time to get the will,” she thought; and 
leaving Mary to fold some clothing, she sped down 
stairs to the library. 

But the door was still locked, and the key missing. 

Ruby was bitterly disappointed; but she stole out 
upon the veranda, thinking perhaps she might get in 
at one of the windows. She hated to go away with- 
out that will, for the house might burn, or a hundred 
things an before she could return to secure it. 
But every blind was closed and securely fastened on 
the inside; so she was obliged to give up and return 
to her work up stairs, 

“T will tell Mr, Ruggles, the moment I see him, and 
he will know what to do about it,” she said to her- 
aclf, and after that, knowing she would not have to 
encounter Edmund Carpenter again, she became 
more composed, and began to feel quite happy at the 


prospect of going to Redville, in spite of the distance 
that would separate her from Walter. 

By the time her trunks were ready lunch was 
served, and she went down to the dining-room, more 
to while away the time than because she was hungry. 

It was very lonely in that great house, with only 
the servants for company; every noise startled her, 
and she began to grow nervous and depressed again, 
and to wonder how she should spend the time that 
would intervene before the carriage would come for 


er. 

She bitterly bemoaned Mrs, Coxon’s absence, for 
she had conceived a great liking for the good-heart- 
ed woman, and she could not be reconciled to going 
away without taking leave of her. She had thought 
it very strange, at first, that she should leave home 
on such a stormy day; but she was sure now that 


ithad been Edmund Carpenter's work, in order to 
prevent any communication with the housekeeper 
about the finding of the will. 

She tried toread after she had finished her lunch, 
but she could not get interested in anything, and 
finally, throwing down her book, she went to the 
piano and resolutely practiced for an hour. 

it was then half-past two, and at three a carriage 
came dashing up the drive-way and stopped before 
the door. 

It seemed as if it had never rained harder than at 
that moment. Both carriage and horses were drip- | 
ping; the driver was enveloped ina huge rubber 
coat, and his head was covered with a havelock, in: 

which there was only a space for breathing and two: 
holes for his eyes. | 

Ruby ran to put on her wraps and waterproof, and 
was ready by the time her trunks had been strapped 
upon the carriage. 

“The gentleman said I was to come for you, and 
then take him up on the way back,” the coachman 
said to Ruby, as he held the door open for her to 
enter the ¢: age. 

“All right,” she replied, and sprang quickly in; the 
door was shut, and the next moment she was speed- 
ing toward the city. 


The rain seemed to come down almost in sheets, 
so that it was almost impossible for Ruby to dis- 
tinguish the names of the streets through which she 
passed. But at length the hack a as before a 
pan house in a quiet street, with which she was un- 

‘amiliar. 

The man Sion to the ground, ran up the granite 
steps, and rang a bell. 

A neatly dressed servant soon answered his call, 
and he stood talking with her a moment, after which 
he entered the house. 

He was absent several minutes, and Ruby won- 
dered what could detain him so long. 

Presently he came out again, and opening the ecar- 
riage door, he said : 

“It's rather unfortunate, miss, but the gentleman 
has been suddenly taken sick, and don’t care to come 
out in the rain. e's sorry to disappoint you, but he 
says would ie just step up and see him for a min- 
ute; then I am to drive you to some nice quiet 
hotel, or anywhere you choose, to stop for the night.” 

Ruby’s face fell; she was bie disappointed, for 
she had made up her mind that she would be cozily 
settled in the hospitable farm-house at Redville be- 
fore night, and now it was evident that she must 
wait at least another day, or until the storm was 
over, if Mr. Ruggles was ill. 

But of course she would go up to see her kind 
friend; then she would send her trunk to the sta- 
tio nd go to spend the night with her friends, 
Florence and Annie Partridge. 

She alighted and passed into the house, the hack- 
man shielding her from the rain with an umbrella. 

A servant-girl met her in the hall with a pleasant 
smile, saying: 

“This way, if you please, miss,” and led her up 
stairs. 

The house was large, the halls and stairs riehly 
carpeted, and there was an air of quiet elegance 
abouteverything that impressed Ruby. 

The girl led her up three flights, and she was 
nearly exhausted when she got to the top of the last 
one. 


“It's along climb, miss,” the maid said, in a tone 
of apology; “but the gentleman wanted a room at 
the top of the house where he could good air.” 

She opened a door as she spoke and ushered Ruby 
ae “4 pretty parlor, with a bedroom opening out 
of it. 

But no sooner had she stepped over the threshold 
than the door was quickly closed again, there was a 
sound as of the click of a key turning in the lock, 
and—Ruby Gordon was a prisoner. 

She realized this in an instant, and her heart gave 
one startled bound, then sank like lead in her bosom, 
while a deadly whiteness spread over her face, 

She darted into the bedroom, with a faint hope that 
she might find her good friend there. 

But no; it was empty! 

There was another door, however, in the room. 

one sprang to it, but, of course that was locked 
also. 

She went toa window and looked out. But she 
only saw, far beneath, a small court, inclosed with 
high brick walls. 

Back into the parlor she ran, and looked out of a 
window there. . 
Four stories beneath her lay the street—a very 
quiet street—and she did not recognize the locali 
while the houses on the opposite side looked gloomy 
and forbidding in the extreme, with their windows 

half-shuttered and their curtains drawn low. 

She tried to raise the window, but could not, for it 
had been securely nailed down. 

She knew, without being told, that Edmund Car- 
penter had sprung this trap npon her, 

He had sent acarriage early, in order to be before 
Mr. Ruggles, and had brought her to this place to 
try to break her spirit and make’ her give up the 


She wondered now that she had not suspected 
something of the kind. She might have known, she 
thought, that, desperate as he was, he would not 
have left her so peaceably at Forestvale except to 
adopt stronger measures for the accomplishment of 
his purpose. Ss : 

Doubtless he believed that she had the will col- 
cealed upon her person, and intended to keep her 
there, a prisoner, until she would give it up, or pledge 
herself-to secrecy regarding it. m 

She could but acknowledge that the whole thing 
had been very cleverly planned, and she felt a good 
deal relieved, and at the same time a little tri- 
eo that she had not the will with her after all. 

She believed it would be safe where it was, and 
she could thus defy Edmund Carpenter to the end. 
He would not find hera very submissive prisoner, 
and she would at least have the satisfaction of try- 
ing his patience to the utmost. 

Still her position was anything but agreeable, and 
she sat down and tried to think calmly what she 
could do to ameliorate it. 

She knew that Mr. Ruggles would be very much 
troubled by her mysterious disappearance. Still she 
soned that he would be likely to suspect Edmund 
rpenter, and would leaye no stone unturned to dis- 
cover her whereabouts. 

Yet everything had been conducted so skillfully 
she doubted if he would know where to look for her ; 
she believed it would be difficult for even a detective 
to tind her. 

Mr. Ruggles had promised to send a carriage for 
her; one had come according to his word, and she 
had entered and been driven away, while it was 
doubtful if, in the rain and confusion, any of the ser- 


vants had noticed the number of i 
thonght to look herself, while her dr 
be identitied, for he had been s0 disguised by his 
waterproot and havelock. Perhaps, after all, it had 
not been a public carriage, but a private vehicle hired 
for the special purpose of decoying her. 


A feeling of dismay took possession of her as she 
realized that she might be-kept th for weeks, per- 
haps months. Meantime Walter's trial would come 
off, and she alone knew of the plot that had been laid 
to ruin him; she alone could save him from shame 
and imprisonment, for he would surely be convicted 
if Estelle’s diamonds were found upon his person, as 
his enemy had planned. 

Oh, if she had only told all to Mr, Ruggles that morn- 
ing! She saw now that she ought to have done so— 
that her shrinking on account of Edmund Carpenter's 
presence had resulted in ae that might prove 
fatal to him whom she so dearly loved, 

It was a very pale and distressed face that Ruby 
wore as she thought of all these things, shut away 

ve that room on the fourth story of an unknown 
ouse, 

But she was a brave little body, notwithstanding, 
and would not allow herself to give way to useless 
weeping and repining. She, on the other hand, de- 
termined to put a bold face on the matter, and show 
her captor that she would not yield an iota to him, 
while it would go hard with herif she could not 
set her woman's wit to devise some way out of her 
trouble. 

“Tecan sit at the window, day in and day out, and 
watch for some one whom I know; then I will break 
a pane of glass and ery out for help. There must be 
some way to get out of this dreadful place,” she said, 
resolutely. 

Just at this moment she heard steps outside her 
door, then something heavy set down in the hall. 

The next instant the key was turned, the door 
opened, and Edmund Carpenter walked into the 
room. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XL. 
“I WILL BRAVE IT OUT TO THE BITTER END,” 
IFTING her flashing eyes, 
her cheeks crimson with in- 
dignation, Ruby sprang to her 
feet. 

“What does this outrage 
mean ?” she demanded. 

He did not pay any atten- 
to her words, but saidto some 
one outside: 

“Bring them right in!” 

And the next moment aman 
came in, bringing one of her 
trunks, and she could see the other one standing in 
the hall. 

He deposited them where Mr. Carpenter indicated, 
and then passed out without so much as glancing at 
Ruby. 

Edmund Carpenter shut and locked the door after 
him, and then turned to his captive, with a trium- 
| phant smile on his dark face: 

“These rooms are not quite so spacious and airy as 
those at Forestvale, but I trust you can make your- 
self comfortable in them for a while,” he coolly re- 
marked. 

“What does this mean ?” she repeated, 

“Tt means that you will be a compulsory guest here 


until you give me that document which T asked you 
for this morning; and not only that, but you must 
abe give me your promise never to mention that you 

‘ound it 


“T shall do neither one nor the other,” Ruby retort- 
ed, resolutely, 
“Tf you Sup it concealed about yotr person, as you 


led me to suppose a few hours ago#l shall soon have 
it,” her compimnion said, regarding her searchingly, 
“for I haye commissioned 2 woman to search you.” 

Ruby’s lips furled, and she flashed a glance of tri- 
wnph at her enemy. 

“Tam perfectly willing to be searched, Mr, Carpen- 
ter, but your accomplice will not find what she seeks,” 
she coolly replied. | 

The man looked nonplused at this statement. He 
had been very sure that she had it about her, and that 
was why shé had flown so eagerly to the bell that 


“morning when he attempted to approach her, He had 


imagined tliat if he could make her a prisoner he 
could easily bring her to terms; or, that failing, he 
believed he could attain his object by having her 


_torcibly searched. 


But her eoomess and defiance startled him, and 
made him fear that she had been too cunning for him 
after all, and had hidden it somewhere, so that she 
could have it forthcoming whenever she chose. 
“What have you done with it?” he demanded, an- 


shall not tell you,” she answered, quietly, and 
actually experiencing a thrill of triumph in being 
able to dety him. 

He sat in sullen silence for several minutes, 

He was bitterly disappointed, but her composure 
was too real, her enjoyment of his discomfiture too 
evident to allow of the belief that she was playing a 
part. 

Well, then,” he said, at last, in a dogged tone, 
“there remains only one thing tor me todo.” 

She would not ask him what that was, though he 
paused as if he expected she would, 

“And that is," he resumed, with a scowl at her in- 
difference, “to keep you confined here until I can 
turn my property into money and leave the country, 


Linay produce your will and welcome. It can 
not harm me then, for I shall be beyond your reach, 
and beyond the power of the law.” 

Still Ruby showed no sign of relenting or fear, 
though his words had caused her heart to sink with 
omething very like despair. e 

She knew that if he should carry out his threat 
Ralph Carpenter's will would amount to nothing; 
for, with his property turned into money, he could 
go where he chose, escape the law, and enjoy his ill- 
gotten gains. 

“You may as well lay aside your hat and wraps, 
Miss Gordon,” he continued, after watching her in 
silence for a few minutes, “for you will make this 
house your home for the present.” 

“Do you imagine youcan keep me here for any 
length of time withour discovery ‘’” Ruby demanded. 

“Yes, indetinitely,” he asserted. 

“Mr, Ruggles will set the whole city in an uproar 
48 soon as he misses me,” she declared, confidently. 

But her courage was considerably dampened by her 
captor's next words. ’ 

“Thave attended to that matter.” he said, coolly, 
“and Mr. Ruggles will not be troubled about you in 
the least. I sent my carriage for you early, and inter- 
cepted fis on the way out to Forestvale, sending 
word back to him that you had ‘changed your inind, 
and had concluded to go to Harrisburg to join Es- 
telle, as you feared you were not doing Fast right to 
desert her when she was in so much trouble. So, 
you perceive, there will be no inquiries for you, my 
friend. Estelle and all the servants at Forestvale 
believe you have gone to Redville, while your verdant 
champion, Mr. Ruggles, imagines that you are on 
your way to Harrisburg. [ call it pers well 
planned, eh?” and Edmund Carpenter laughed tri- 
umphautly. 

Ruby grew almost faint overthis consummate plot- 
ting. She saw at once that it would be just as he 
said. Mr. Ruggles’ mind would be at rest, and he 
would go home satistied that she was all right, onl 


he might feel that she was somewhat While | 
Estelle would believe that she was safely housed at 
 Redyille. 

No one would have a suspicion of her fate, at least 
for some time, and thus this arch villain would have 
all the opportunity he wished to mature his plans 
and flee the country, while in the uieantime the 
very worst might happen to Walter, 

But yet, desperate as she felt atfairs were for her, 
she would not give him the satisfaction of glorying 
in her suffering. 

“What kind of aplaceis this to which you have 
brought me?" she asked, as she calmly untied her 
hat and laid it upon the table, and then began to un- 
button her waterproof. 

Edmund Carpenter regarded her with astonish- 
ment 4 she was far more plucky than he had sus- 
pected. 

. “Well, you take the situation pretty coolly, I must 
confess,” he observed. 

“Why shouldn't 1?" she questioned, bravel, I 
haye no fear of you, while Iam so confident that you 
will get your just deserts, that I can afford to be pa- 
tient for a while.” 

“Lam afraid your patience will be sorely tried,” he 
retorted, savagely. “How will ee like it not to see 
your handsome lover again until you find him behind 
prison bars 2” 

This was a keen thrust, but she bore it like the 
little heroine that she was. 

“Et will got be Waller who will come to such a fate 
as that,” she answered, confidently, and with sugges- 
tive emphasis, while she deliberately drew the 

love from her left hand, and turned the sparkling 

iamond on her third finger to the light. 

That act enraged Edmund Carpenter more than 
anything that had occurred yet, and he sprang to his 
feet with a muttered imprecation. The sight of that 
diamond was torture to him. f 

“Don't be too sure,” he said, through his tightly | 
shut teeth. “Your confidence may have a severer | 
test than you are prepared for.” | va 

“An idéa strikes me,” Ruby said, a light breaking 


over her face. ‘The trial is to come off before very 
long, and since my friends will doubtless be present 
at it, inquiries will, of course, be made for me; and, 
Jet me say, Mr, Carpenter, you may tind things get- 
ting rather warm for you about that time.” 

It was evident from the man’s looks that he had 
not taken this into consideration, or, if he had, he 
had probably reckoned upon bringing her to his own 
terms long before that. 

He arose from his seat impatiently. 

“T shall find you less impatient and in a more con- 
ciliatory frame of mind a few days hence,” he re- 
marked, as he moved toward the door. 

Ruby also arose. 

“You have not yet answered my question, Mr. Car- 
penter,” she said. 

“What question ?”” 

n whose house am 1?” 

“It is the house of a respectable physician, a par- 
ticular friend of imine, one who sometimes is pre- 
vailed upon to treat patients of a refractory and will 
ful nature,” he replied, watching her with an evil 
smile as he made the statement, 

Ruby grew pale. 

“Tt was not a pleasant thing to know that she might 
bein the house with people who were not sane. 
Still she believed that he would not be likely to bring 
her to aplace where she would be in danger of per- 
sonal violence. 

“A ‘particular friend’ of yours, and a respectable 
physician!” she repeated, with a sarcastic emphasis 
that made her listener’s ears tingle. ‘Has he many 
patients !” 

“No, he has not,” Edmund Carpenter answered, 
gravely, and not unkindly. “I did not intend you’ 
should know this, for Ido not wish you to be tor- 
tured by any fears of that nature. The doctor has 
only two or three patients here at the present, and 
they are perfectly harmless, and confined to another 
portion of the house.” . 

“Am I supposed to be a patient?” 


“Well, not exactly 


ve simply a boarder.” 

“In other words, you have bribed the man to keep 
me here to suit your purposes, But Edmund Carpen- 
ter,” Ruby continued, taking a step toward him 
and htting her right hand to emphasize her words, 

“your friend may keep ime here as long as you see fit 
to pay him for it; [ will brave itout to the bitter 
end; but I forbid you to ent y presence again; I 

will not see you—I will have nothing whatever t 

say to you.” 

“But you cannot help yourself, Ruby, my beauty 
he retorted, with a smile and with glowing eyes. 

She never looked so attractive to him as when she 
was flushed and excited with anger. 

“T can help myself, I will help myself!” she replied, 
sharply, and, turning abruptly from him, she walked 
into her bedroom, where she shut and locked the 
door, the key, fortunately, being in the lock. 

Mr. Carpenter looked somewhat astonished at this 
decisive movement, and resolyed to give orders to 
the servant who was to wait upon Ruby to secure 
that key the next time she came up. 

But nothing could be gained trom his spirited cap- 
tive in her present state of mind, and he left the field 
very much disturbed over his ignominious failure to 
bring her to terms. if i 

Ruby heard him depart with a feeling of intense 
relief, and then began to look about her to see in 
what way she could defend herself from his future 
visits. 

“T will not be subjected to such interviews as this,” 
she said, resolutely, ‘‘and if I will not see him, he 
will begin to understand that he cannot make me 
surrender.” 

Suddenly her face lighted, and going to her trunk, 
she took from it a large spoolot wire which she some- 
times used in making artificial flowers. 

Armed with this, she went back to her chamber, 
and began to wind the wire around the knob of the 
door, which was locked on the outside, and which 
she supposed led into the hall, carrying it up through 
a bracket to the mantel that was near, passing it 
back and forth again and again, drawing it as tight 


as she could, until she was sure the barrica s 
strong enough to keep out intruders. Then she 
moved the head of her bed up against it, and felt that 
with the key of the other door always in her posses- 
sion, she should have a place of refuge to flee to 
whenever her unwelcome visitor presented himself. 

At six o’clock,a servant brought to the, door a 
emptains supper upon a tray, but the poor girl was 
not hungty, or rather she was too wretched to eat. 

She could be brave enough when Edmund Carpen- 
ter was there to arouse her antagonism, but it was 
very different when she found herself a solitary 

risoner, and felt that she was liable to remain there 
indefinitely, and no one dreaming but that she was 
safe, happy, and e nted with her friends. 

Walter would miss her letters, and would wonder 
why she did not write. He might even go to Forest- 
vale to learn the reason, and would probably be told 
that she had either gone to Redville or Harrisburg, 
and would be none the wiser until his trial should 
come off, when she knew there must be inquiries tor 
her. Butshe might not be found until it would be 
too late to do any good. And with a heart bursting 
with grief, as all these thoughts crowded upon her, 
she retired at an early hour, and tried to forget her 
wretchedness in sleep. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
WALTER MAKES A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


Meanwhile Walter was faithfully attending to the 
duties devolving upon him in Chester. Mr. Conant 
was more than satistied with the manner in which he 
had managed the contract which he had been forced, 
from the press of other business, to intrust him with, 
and was weditating a grand promotion for him, if he 
should desire to remain with him after his year was 
up. 

To say that the young man was not troubled and 
anxious over his disagreeable situation and in view 
of his coming trial, would not be truth; still, he was 


so conscious of his own rectitude, he could not but 
hope that he would be discharged because of insufti- 
cient evidence against him, in spite of his conviction 
that the whole thing was a plot of Edmund Carpen- 
ter's to ruin his character. 

He visited often at Madam Howland’s, for that 
lady seemed to entertain a strange attachment for 
him, and urged him to spend every spare evening 
with her. 

He was very glad to avail himself of her invita- 
tion, for h legant home was full of choice and in- 
teresting things, besides books in abundance. These 
were his especial delight, and frequently he spent an 
hour or more in reading aloud to madam, who ap- 
peared to very much enjoy this way of being enter- 
tained. 

One evening, however, she seemed preoccupied and 
distrait ; so much so, that Walter wondered if she 
were suffering more than usual from hef injuries, 
which, by the way, were doing wonderfully well, con- 
sidering how serious they had been. 

He read ony appearing not to notice her inatten- 
tion, until she suddenly stopped him by saying: 

“Walter”’—she had adopted the use of his first name, 
in a familiar way, as if she had known him for years, 
when he came back to her after his arrest—‘Walter, 
put up your book for a while ; I want you to talk to 
me about yourself, Tell me something of your for- 
mer history.” 

he I had told you that long ago,” he said, 
smiling, 

“Yes, you have told me how Mr. Carpenter found 
you, a poor boy, and took you home to educate; I 
know your story pretty well from that time; but I 
want you to go farther back than that, and tell me 
all that you can remember of your early childhood— 
of your father and mother, and how you happened 
to be so destitute when your kind friend found you.” 

Walter flushed; he did not relish entering into de- 
tails, for there were some things about his early life 
that touched his pride very keenly. Among other 
things, the tact that his father’s family had discard- 
ed him and ignored his very existence because of his 
marriage with a poor girl. 


_ “My mother’s name was Sadie Burton before her 
marriage,” he began, 

“That is a pretty name. Tell me about her parents 
pete des es they lived,” said madam, deeply inter- 
ested. 
“Her parents died when she was a very young girl, 
and her home was in one of the suburbs of New 
York. Her father’s sister, a maiden lady, having 
considerable property, adopted her after she became 
an orphan, and it was understood that she was to in- 
herit all that she possessed in the event of her death, 
Her money was mostly in bank-stock, and after a few 
years, a heavy defalcation, together with some other 
misfortune, swamped the institution, leaving Miss 
Burton almost penniless in her old age. My mother, 
however, had received a good education, and at once 
went to teaching to support herself and the aunt 
who had done so much for her. But her voice failed 
after a few mouths, and she was obliged to relinquish 
her position and go into a store in New York, where 
she earned barely enough to enable them to live 
moderately well. Here my father, who was study- 
ing mechanical engineering in the city, met her, 
and a short acquaintance resulted in an avowal of 
affection and an engagement, Miss Burton died soon 
after, and thus my mother was left entirely alone. 

however, this is but a dreary story to tell 
Walter interposed, and dreading to go on, 
Yo,no; go on, Let me hear the whole story,” 
madam said, eagerly, 

And he resumed : 

“My father insisted upon an_ immediate marriage, 
for he said it was not fitting that she should be un- 
protected in that great city. He appeared to be in a 
condition to support her handsomely, and she, never 
dreaming but that she would be kindly received by 
his friends, consented. It was not until some time 
after their marriage, that he told her he belonged to 
a wealthy family, and that he had married against 
their wishes. 


it is a sad story,” Walter said, looking deeply 
bce “and one that I neyer like to dwell upon, but 

give you simple facts and not make it longer than 
I can help, my father had hitherto received an ample 
allowance from his parents, which had enabled him 
to live handsomely, even luxuriously ; but his friends 
were so sel dees at the step he had taken, that 
they not only refused to receive his wife, but they 
cut off his income and left him dependent upon his 


own exertions, also forbidding him to return to them 
or communicate with them,” 

“Where did they reside ?” asked madam, curtly, 

“In Baltimore, I imagine that they were Southern 
peonle: but as my mother was always made very un- 

appy by speaking of them, I never questioned her 
much about them, although I have since wished that 
Thad done so, for it would be a satisfaction to know 
to whom | belonged, even though [should neyer in- 


securing was an humble one, and his salary limited. 
When I was four years of age he met with an aceci 
dent. I shall never forget that day, young as I was. 
He was caughtin some machinery, and received an 
injury from which he never recovered.” 

“What was the nature of the injury?" asked 
Madam Howland, regarding Walter with sad, pitying 
eyes. 

“It was an internal hurt; the doctors failed to 
ascertain just what; but he suffered intensely. 


“Was he ill long? 
“More than a year. 
“What supported you all during that time?” 

“My mother did faney work of various kinds; she 
was especially skill in making artificial flowers. 
for which she rec ed afair price, and, while my 
father lived, she oat him with every comfort, 
although I know that she often denied herself proper 
Sine sustain her own failing strength. 

“Oh DP 


Walter looked up quickly, for there were both dis~ 
may and grief expressed in the startled expletive. 

“How much suffering there isin this world! How 
much heroism in such self-denying wives! Your 
mother was a brave little woman,” said Madam How- 
land, and Walter saw that there were tears trembling 
on her lashes. 

“How sympathetic she is!” he thought. and he 
‘elt more free to open his heart to her after that. 

“When my father died,” he went on, in tones that, 
were a trifle unsteady,‘‘my mother was heart-broken, 
and from that hour she began to fail also, She had 
adreadful cough; but she still kept on with her 
work, for [had to be fed, and clothed, and sent to 
school. Butatlast her strength gave out entirely, 
and she had to keep her bed; then I had to stay at 
home to take what care I could of her, and to sell 
papers to help eke out the little that she was still 
able to earn at her fancy work, for she persisted in 
making her beautiful flowers even after she was too 
weak to situp, and [took them out te be sold. Of 
course, matters grew worse and worse with us, and 
finally we became so destitute that I used to ask peo- 
ple now and then to give me a little money to keep 
my mother from starving; and at last, as I have 
already told you, I met Mr. Carpenter and begged a 
nickel from him. 

“He went home with me, and found that my mother 
Was one whom he had loved before she left her native 
place, when she was Miss Martha Burton's heiress. 
There had been a quarrel, or misunderstanding, of 
some kind, and he went away ina passion. Of course, 


after he found us, our destitution was at an end, for 
he provided for our every want, giving my mother 
every luxury and delicacy which money could buy; 
and when at last all was over, and I was an orphan, 
he took me to his own home, and treated me like his 
own son as long as he lived.” 

“Bless the man for a noble deed!” ejaculated 
madam, with considerable emotion. Then she ad- 
ded: “But have you never tried to find your father’s 
relatives?” 

“No,” Walter answered, flushing crimson. “I did 
beg my mother once, when we were so very poor, to 
write to them and ask them to give us a little help. 
But she would not. 

«Tf they refused to recognized their own son _be- 
pause he married me,’ she said gently, but tirmly— 
it they did not care enough, when I sent them word 
that he was dead, to come and take a last look at 
him, ey would not surely heed my feeble cry now 
tor aid.’ 

“T have thought,” Walter resumed, after a thought- 
ful pause, “that she might, perhaps, have relented, 
and asked them to care for me after she was gone, if 
Mr. Carpenter had not come to our relief; but he 
promised that I never should want for any good 
thing, and I know that she died feeling perfectly con- 
tent about me. T have often wondered, though—— 

“Well, what have you wondered?” madam asked, 
as he hesitated, and fell into a reverie. 

“When Uncle Ralph was dying,” Walter said, arous- 
ing himself, “he called me to his bedside, and said 
there were some things that he wished to talk to me 
about. He said there was something that my mother 
wished him to tell me when Ishould come of age ; but 
he broke off there, and remarked he wanted to settle 
about my future first, and then, before he could 
tinish, that last shock seized him, and he neverspoke 
again. I have often wondered what it was that my 
mother wanted him to tell me. It may have been 
something about my father’s friends, or some mes- 
sage that my father may have wished her to give me 
when I should be old enough to understand it.” 


“Doubtless it was something of that nature; but 
does not your heart ever yearn after your own kin- 
pS ’' Madam Howland asked, regarding him, ear- 
nestly. 

Again Walter colored vividly; he was very sensitive 
upon this point. 

“I have oftemwished that I had relatives—that T 
could know I belonged to some one who really cared 
BOs me because the same blood flowed in my veins; 
Dit" 

“Well?” 

“Tcould never thrust myself upon those people 

who were so unkind to my father—who ignored and 
despised my mother simply because she was poor,” 
he answered, proudly. 
y Mother was a lady in every sense of the word,” 
he continued, with some excitement. “She was as 
refined and cultured as—as you are, Madam Howland, 
and very beautiful. Her parents were at one time very 
wealthy, but misfortune deprived them of their prop- 
erty ; while Miss Martha Burton moved in the best 
society, and she took Pipe reatect pains to have my 
mother carefully educated,’ 

“Have you a picture of your mother,” madam 
asked. 

“Yes, but not here. T shall be happy to show it to 
you some time. But, Madam Howland,” Walter 
asked, earnestly, “don’t you think it is a mean spirit 
that looks down upon ‘and despises really worthy 
people of pecuniary misfortune, on because they do 
not happen to occupy a certain osition ? ” 
is companion’s grand face with 


“Walter—Walter Richardson, don’t be too hard on 
an old woman; do not condemm me utterly. I would 
that I could amswer your question in a way Bele 
should still make you respect and esteem me, but [ 
cannot, for—I have done it myself all my life.” 

“But, madam,” Walter stammered, in confusion, 
and wondering to see her so agitated, “that cannot 
be possible! You are noble and good. You have 
been very kind to the poor and helpful, also to me, 
who am buta poor young man struggling hard to 
work my own way up in the world.” 

“Ah! But you forget how much I owe you for your 
kindness to me when I so sadly needed it,” returned 
madam, touching her bandaged right arm with the 
nas hand which she was just beginning to use a 

ttle. 

oy 


ppose it is natural that you should appreciate 
a service like that,” Walter answered, thoughtfully, 
“but you did not ‘owe’ me anything; the freedom of 
your lovely home, the pleasure of your society, be- 
sides the many other favors which I have received 
from you, these have all been great kindnesses to 
me.” 

“T did—I do,” cried the woman, in a broken voice, 
while she leaned forward and laid her hand upon the 
young man's arm. “I owe you more than I ean ever 
repay—more, I fear, than you will ever be willing to 
torgive me; for, Walter, lam your father’s mother, 
aud—your grandmother!” 


(£0 BE CONT! 


CHAPTER XLIL 
MADAM HOWLAND’S STORY. 


“Impossible!” burst from Walter’s lips, while he 
regarded his companion as if he thought she had sud- 
denly lost her senses. 

“I wish it had been impossible for me to have been 
so hard-hearted toward my own flesh and blood,” re- 
turned Madam Howland, in trembling tones, as the 
tears streamed over her pale face. “It is too sadly 
true, however, and it would be but simple justice if 
you should turn with loathing from me, now that I 
have revealed myself to you, But listen, my boy, 
and let me tell: you my story before you judge me, 
In my younger days I was a Baltimore beauty and 
heiress. My father was a wealthy Southerner, own- 
ing two or three plantations and many slaves, and I 
inherited from him the pride of birth and station. 

“When I was eighteen years of age, I married Eg- 
bert Richardson. He also was wealthy, and occu- 
pied a high position in society; and, brought up as 
we had been, I do not know as it is strange that we 


should both consider poverty and labor as things to 
be despised and shunned. We had been taught to 
gauge a person by his position and possessions, 
rather than to respect him for his intrinsic -worth. 
We had one son, whom we named Walter, and you 
ean, perhaps, imagine something of my astonishment 
and emotion when, on the morning of my accident, 
pe told me that your name was, Walter Richardson. 

jomething in your face had attracted me from the 
first, and when you told me your name I knew what 
it was—you strongly resembled your father.” 


Walter remembered now that she had seemed a 
yee deal agitated at the time, but he had attributed 
it to her sufferings rather than to any mental dis- 
turbance. 

“Our son,” madam continued, ‘*was very bright and 
promising, and we gave him eyery advantage, and 
built our fondest hopes upon him. But before he 
reached his eighteenth year, his father died. Per- 
haps, if he had lived, [ could never have found it in 
my heart to turn against lfim as I did later; but be- 
fore he was twenty, I had accepted Major Howland, 
a distinguished gentleman, a graduate from West 
Point, and a native of my own State. He was an 
aristocrat in the strongest sense of the word, and 
could tolerate nothing of ‘plebeianiam,’ as he termed 
everything that savored of labor or trade. He soon 
became very fond of my handsome son, showered in- 
numerable favors upon him, and spared no expense 
or pains to make his education thorough and com- 
plete. You will perceive that it was a great blow to 
our seupcurstne when, after leaving college, Walter 
insisted upon perfecting himself in some profession, 
and declared his intention of going North for that 
P ose. We would have muc! referred him to 
settle down as a ‘gentleman’ and assist his ay 
father in the care of his large estate, which would 
have been his at my husband’s death, not to mention 
my own valuable property. But he was resolute, 
and we finally consented, reasoning that it could do 
him no harm to see something of the world; so we 
settled a handsome income upon him, and he left us 
for New York city, where his tastes led him to take 
up mechanical engineering. 

“All went well until he wrote us that he had met a 
beautiful girl whom he had learned to love, and 
asked us to be prepared to receive her as a daughter 
at no distant day. This news was like a thunderbolt 
tous both. We had never thought of such acon- 
tingeney as his marrying a Northern girl—we had set 
our hopes upon the daughter of a United States 


Senator. She was not a beautiful girl, but her po- 
sition was irreproachable, and the union would have 
been a most desirable one. Major Howland imme- 
diately instituted inquiries about Walter’s intended 
bride, and found, to our grief and dismay, that he 
had already committed himself to a poor girl, who 
was a clerk in a store. The major was furiously 
ar at this discovery, and declared if Walter mar- 
ried her, he should never cross his threshold again.” 

Walter's lips opened, as if he would have spoken, 
while his eyes blazed and his whole face expressed 
the utmost scorn at this statement. 

He Reha himself, however, and madam re- 
sumed: 

“You think that was yery hard and unfeeling,” she 
said, deprecatingly, “but remember that it was ow- 
ing more to education than an unfeeling heart. I 
tried to temporize with my husband—tried to pre- 
yail upon him to go to New York and see this young 

iri—she might not be so unworthy as he imagined. 

ut he would not, and forbade me to take any meas- 
ures toward effecting a reconciliation, and I was 
forced to obey. Walter was warned of the conse- 
quences which would follow his marriage with one 
whom we believed would disgrace the family, and 
commanded to return immediately to us. In reply, 
he wrote a noble and manly letter, pleading his cause 
most eloquently, and inclosing a picture of his beau- 
tiful betrothed, which made me almost yearn to own 
her as adaughter, But the fair, sweet face had no 
influence upon my husband, except to make him | 
more obstinate, and he finally said so naich that ae 
own pride was touched and !my heart hardened, | 
Walter had also expressed some opinions regarding | 
politics in his letter, that made Major Howland ex- 
ceedingly angry. He had decidedly refused to come | 
home while the country was so agitated, saying that 
if the worst came, his conscience would not allow 
him to take up arms against the Union, and it would 
thus be better for him to remain where he was. This 
was the last bitter drop, He was formally discarded, 


his income was stopped, and his namé no longer 
to be mentioned in our house, War ensued, throw: 
ing the country into a state of turmoil, and I never 
heard from my son again, Major Howland put his 
affairs in order, settled the bulk of his fortune uj 
me, and saw me safely and comfortably provided for, 
and then gave himself, and what he had reserved of 
his property, to the cause of the South. I need not 
go into details, but he spent himself and his all in the 
struggle that ensued, and at the end of the war, came 
home only to die. After that removed to Philadel- 
phia, where I resided for several years, and then 
came to this suburban city, which has been my home 
ever since.” 

“Ah!” said Walter, looking up with a relieved ex- 
pression, ‘that is the reason probably, why you 
never received the news of my father's death. My 
mother must have addressed you at Baltimore.” 

Madam Howland smiled. 

“Thank you, my boy, for inferring that I did not 
receive that news, You do not believe me quite so 
bad as Thave appeared. ButI never did get the let- 
ter. If I had Leould not have ignored it. [must 
haye gone toyou. And once I did goto New York to 


search formy son, for my heart yearned for him after 


my husband's death, I began to feel that I had been | 
cold and cruel, and I longed to be reconciled to my | 
only child. I was willing even to receive his brid 
in spite of her poverty and toil, for I knew that their 
presence would be a comfort to me in my old age, T 
was rich, I could surround them with every luxury, 
and I resolved that [ would atone for my former 
harshness and pride. But I could obtain no trace of 
either my son or his wife, and I feared, remembering 
the views that he had expressed regarding the Union, 
that he might have joined the Union army and per. 
ished inthe war. But it seems from your account 
that he and your mother had died from overwork 
and exposure, and you had become the care of a 
stranger. I have led a lonely life since then, though 
T have tried to do some good with the eee which 
I would have so gladly lavished upou Wy children. 
Tt has been no atonement, for there can be none for 
a mother who coldly discards the offspring that God 
has given her, though, for my son's sake, 1 have done 
what I could for others. But the moment you 
uttered your name in my presence I knew that you 
were my son’s son. 


Walter lifted grave, questioning eyes to his com- 

panion’s face as she made this statement. She flush- 
ed slightly as she met his glance. 

_ “You wonder,” she said, reading his thought, “wh; 
I did not at once claim you as my grandson. I wi 
frankly confess that something of my old pride of 
race revived, as the knowledge was forced upon me, 
and I dreaded to commit myself until I had tried your 
character. I wanted to be sure that you were oe 
of my love and of the name you bear. This is why 
haye urged you to come here so much; why I have 

asked you questions, which, no doubt, you have 

thought were very pe from an entire stranger. 

But, my dear boy, I find you a true and noble man; 

one whom I can honor and feel proud to own as my 

grandson, if you allow me that privilege. I came 
| very near revealing myself on the day of your arrest, 
and it was only by a mighty effort that I restrained 

‘myself. It was a great blow to me, even though you 
bore it so bravely and appeared so innoceut. When 
Mr. Conant came to Chester, he called here and re- 
lieved my mind, asserting that he could trust you un 
derany circumstances, and then I contided everything 
to him, under a promise of secrecy, and commission- 
ed him to spare no expense for you, but see that you 
had the very best counsel retained for your trial. 

“And now, ny dear boy,” the old lady said, in con- 
clusion, as she faid her hand upon Walter's arm and 
leaned forward to look more Closely into his face, 
“can you forgive all the injury and injustice towal 
your parents of which I have been guilty? I have 
suffered for it in the lonely years that I have spent 
in my desolate home, and tenfold since I discovered 
that you are my grandson, and realized how much I 
have missed in not having had you to comfort and 
cheer me during these long years. Will you try to 
forget it all, Walter, and be to me in my old age what 
Iknow your father would have been—a kind and 
loving son, a staff and comfort.” 

Her voice had grown husky and trembling; there 
were tears in her eyes and a wistful, appealing ex- 

ion upon her aged fac 


At first, during her recital, there had been a strug- 
le in Walter’s mind—a conflict between resentment 
‘or the treatment which his father and mother had 
received at the hands of one who ought to have 
shown them only tender consideration, and sym- 
pathy and pity for this lonely old lady who ee 
so humbly tor his forgiveness and affection. Pride, 
‘too, stood like ‘a giant in the way. It seemed almost 
disloyal in him to be willing to drop thus into the 
-lap of luxury, to have benefits heaped upon him by 
the hand that had witheld even the necessaries of 
life from those whom he had so dearly loyed. 
If she had been poor and suffering he would have 
ielded to her entreaties at once, and gladly given 
her what care and comfort he could. But he recoiled 
from taking any step which would seem as if he had 
been influenced by her wealth or position. > 
Madam Howland could not fail to read something 
of all this in his expressive face. . 
“Walter, do you shut your heart against me,” she 
pleaded. “I know I have done wrong, and now let 
me atone, as far as I can, for the wretched past, by 
loving and caring for you; by smoothing your path 
and helping you on in the world, and, when I am 
done with it, all that I have will be yours.” 

Walter lifted his eyes—they were full of tears, for 
her tone had moved him—and said, with flushed 
ks, yet in a tone that had a ring of pride in it: 
“That is just what troubles me and makes me hesi- 
tate. If you were poor it would be comparatively 
easy, for then I should not appear to be seeking my 
own preferment, or to be acting from selfish motives; 
if you were poor I would gladly care for you, love 
you and strive to make your future smooth and 
peaceful,” “ z 
“Oh! my boy, I am poor—so poor that my old heart 
is starving for love andsympathy. Wealth will not 

urchase such things, and my future will be dark in- 

eed, now that [ have found you, if you will not 
come to me and be the staff of my old age. Don't 
let your pride keep you from me, Walter—I am afraid 


2 


ty are tinctured with something of my own spirit, 

ut do not yield toit. Whatis my wealth to me ex- 

cept as I can share it with you? I have no one else 
to leave it to, and I shall feel sure that it will be 

wisely dispensed by your hands. [ long for you, I 
have allowed myself to learn to love you very dearly 
during the little while that I have known you, and 
I cannot give you up. Myson, you will not break 
your grandmother's heart.” 

He was deeply touched, and yet he was not quite 
ready to yield even now. 

“Teould not bear to be opposed in my chosen pro- 
fession; Iam going to be an architect and builder, 
and I cannot give up the opportunity to make aname 
for myself,” he said, decidely. 

“No one shall oppose you—that kind of pride died 
out of my heart long ago, and I honor our self-made 
men—you shall do whatever you like; I will not lay 
even a straw in your way,” returned Madam How- 
land, eagerly, her face lighting with something of 
hope and joy as she saw that he was yielding. 

“But—grandmother——” 

“Oh, my son, my! ,’ eried the old lady, tremu- 
lously, and almost wéeping at the sound of the name 
she had so longed to hear; for to her it was the sign 

of entire capitulation. i 

He smiled, for it had escaped him almost un- 

awares. He had been repeating to himself, “She is 

my father’s mother—she is my grandmother,” and 
now he had said it, and it seemed to cement the bond 
between them. 

He laid her hand gently on her arm and spoke al- 
most fondly. 

“Twas going to tell you something more; I do not 
wish to conceal anything from you. I, too, like my 

poor father, who gave you such grave offense, am 
betrothed to a poor girl—a teacher in the public 
schools.” 

“Then marry her as soon ag you like, if she is 
Beaten and God bless you both!” madam returned, 

83 iy. woe, Ae 


Then she leaned forward and pressed her trem- 
bling lips to his forehead, asking, tenderly : 

“Have I won my son?” 

“Indeed, you have, Prmbuadeee ott have cap- 
tured me most effectively,” Walter answered, trying 
to speak lightly to hide his own emotion, while he re- 
turned her caress with real affection. 

“Thank Heaven!” she said, fervently. “I know I 
can never make up the past to you, but I will do 
what I can for your future.” 

And from that day it was known that Walter 
Richardson was the child of a son from whow 
Madam Howland had been separated by the war, 
wae that henceforth he was tobe regarded as her 

eir, 

They did not deem it best to go into details, and, 
as this explanation of their new relations appeared 
to be satisfactory to madam’s friends, it was not 
needful to repeat the sad story of the past, while 
reek ered man was at once received by them with a 
os pty. that was very gratifying to his new-found 
relative, 


CHAPTER XLIIL. 
RUBY’S DISAPPEARANCE DISCOVERED. 


Madam Howland insisted that Walter should “come 
home” at once—there must be no more living in an 
ordinary boarding-house—and, of course, the change 
could not be otherwise than a pleasant one for him. 

These words, “come home.” spoken in his grand- 
mother’s tremulously tender tones, were almost the 
sweetest that had greeted his ears since the going 
out of his fair young mother’s life had left him home- 
less and an orphan, while the fond woman spared no 
pains to make life attractive and delightful to him. 

She was recovering but slowly from her injuries, 
and she informed Walter that he would have to be 
hands for her until she was able to use her own. 


It was both Lopes and amusing to see how she 
loved to have him wait upon her, and the many little 
devices which she employed to make him do so and 
keep him near her, while he was always ready and 
eager to bestow every care and attention edd er. 

¢ manifested a great deal of interest in his work, 
carefully looking over all his plans, and driving out 
every pleasant day to see how his building wag _pro- 
gressing, while their evenings were passed in talking 
over the past, in reading or playing chess or back- 
gammon. 

But as time oonesh and Walter received no tidings 
of or from Ruby, he began to feel both anxions and 
disturbed. Twice every week he had written to her, 
pane her to be at Redville, but no answer had 
come to his letters. . 

At last he wrote to Mr, Conant inquiring if he 
knew anything regarding Miss Gordon's movements, 
and that gentleman are that both Mrs. and Miss 
Gordon had gone to Harrisburg, called thither by 
the sudden and fatal illness of the elder lady’s sister. 

This news relieved his mind somewhat, although it 
did not satisfy him. He thought it very strange that 
Ruby had not written to tell him of the change in 
her plans and give him her address, Still, she might 
have done so, and her letter miscarried, and he kept 
poe that each day would bring him some message 

‘om her. 

But none came, and his anxiety increased, though 
he tried to reassure himself with the reflection that 
he would soon see her, for she would be obliged to be 
present at his trial, which was now dra very 
near. 


The day at last arrived, and, as he entered the 
courtroom in company with Mr. Conant and hi 
counsel, he glanced anxiously around for his lov 
one. 


Mrs. Gordon was sitting by herself near a window, 
te cree in fresh mourning; but Ruby was not 
visible. 

Edmund Carpenter was seated at a table in earnest 
conversation with the counsel for the prosecution. 
He had lobked up, and nodded pleasantly to Mrs, 
Gordon as she entered the room, and then resumed | 
what he was saying to the lawyer, | 

Presently the door opened again, and Mr. Ruggles 
entered, and Walter’s face grew ghastly white as he 
saw that he also was alone. . 

“Mr. Conant, will you kindly ask Mrs. Gordon 
where Miss Gordon is ?” he asked his friend, and un- 
able to endure the suspense another moment. 

The gentleman arose to comply just as Mrs. Gor-- 
don herself espied Mr. Ruggles, and started up to 
greet him, asking eagerly why Ruby had not come 
with him. 

The man turned and looked at her in amazement. 

“Well, marm, that strikes me as a rather queer 
question,” he answered, giving her a searching look, 
“How could she come with me when she has been 
with you in Harrisburg all these weeks ?” | 

“Been with me!” repeated Mrs. Gordon, with a 
dazed look. “What do you mean?” 

Mr. Ruggles’ face lost much of its natural ruddy 
glow at this inquiry, for he saw that her astonish- 
ment was genuine. 

“II hope, marm, that it's all right, but I haven't 
seen Miss Ruby since about two hours after you left 
Forestvale to go to your sister, Then she wanted to 
go to Redville, and urged me to take her home with 
me that afternoon, in spite of the rain; but she sent 
me word later that she'd decided it was best to join 
youin Harrisburg; so, of course, [had to go back 
without her, which, I'm free to say, was a great dis- 
appointment to both mother and me.” 
Mrs. Gordon involuntarily turned her white, start- | 
led face toward Edmund Carpenter, instinctively 
feeling that he might be able to explain this myste 


She had supposed Ruby safe at Redville during all 
this time, although she had wondered at not hearing 
from her. She had written once, but the letter had 
never been sent, having been overlooked in the 
worry and excitement of her sister's illness, and she 
had found Disiey in that home of sorrow to fill 
both heart and hands, to the exclusion of all else; 
for the invalid had been a fearful sufferer, lingering 
upon the borders of the grave for weeks, and only 
been released by death a few days before the 
trial. Mrs. Gordon had confidently expected to meet 
Ruby upon her return to Philadelphia, and it had 
been a particularly pleasant prospect, for remorse 
had been busy in her heart, condemning her for the 
part which she had taken agaiust her. 

Edmund Carpenter saw her turn toward him after 
Mr. Ruggles had concluded, and he knew well enough 
what was in her mind; but he appeared to be per- 
fectly at ease, and wore an unconcerned air which 
baffied her completely. 

“And J have not seen Ruby since I bade her good- 
by in Mr. Carpenter’s house on the morning when 
I was so suddenly summoned to my sister,” she 
said, in a trembling tone, as she turned again to Mr. 


bg yee , 

“Then Heaven help us all!—something dreadful 
must have RE ReAen to her,” returned Mr. Ruggles, | 
greatly agitate: 

Just then Edmund Carpenter arose, and approach- 
ing them, shook hands with his uncle and Mrs. Gor- 
don ina cordial manner; then asked, in a natural, 
off-hand way : 

“Where is Miss Ruby ?—she ought to be here to-day. * 
Was she not able to come with you?” 

Mrs. Gordon's heart sank, for she argued at once 
that he could know nothing regarding her young sis- 
ter’s strange disappearance. 

His question had entirely deceived her; but Mr. 
Ruggles regarded the young man keenly, while Mr. 
Conant, who had stood silently by during the above 
conversation, was very sure that the wily plotter 


knew much more more than any one else of this mys- 
terious matter. 
_, He appeared greatly surprised, however, when the 
facts were stated to him, and related in turn that 
he had parted from Ruby soon after Mr. Ruggles 
had left, as hé had urgent business in town; and 
that he had been somewhat surprised to learn from 
his coachman, upon his return, that she had changed 
wid mind at the last moment and gone to Harris- 
urg. 
“Who took the message to Mrs. Ruggles?” asked 
Mrs. Gordon. 7 

“Thomas.” © 

“What was her reason for changing her mind ?” 

“That it. seemed too bad to desert you when you 

were in trouble, and she thought she might be of 
some help and comfort if she should go to you.” 

_ ‘This was like Ruby and sounded reasonable, and yet 
Mrs. Gordon was not satisfied, She knew how deter- 

‘mined Edmund had been to win Ruby, while, remem- 

bering his strange manner and his eager questions 
regarding the broken desk, it suddenly flashed upon 
her that that might have had something to do with 
this inexplicable affair. 

“And you have not seen her since?” she asked, re- 
garding him earnestly. 

“No, [ have not seen her since that day,” the man 
answered, and truthfully, for Ruby's precautions 
against intruders had been successful, and the mo- 
ment she heard his step outside her door she had 
taken refuge in her chamber and locked herself in. 

Walter had drawn near during the conversation; he 
was 50 anxious he could not wait patiently, and his 
face was absolutely colorless as he listened, while in 
his heart he was confident that Edmund Carpenter 
had been guilty of foul sy in Ruby’s disappearance, 

“T believe you know the truth,” he cried, turning 
upon him with blazing eyes; “but if any evil has be- 
fallen Miss Gordon you shall answer for. 


_“To whom,” sneered the young man, with a ma 
licious smile, “I do not doubt you would be glad to 
constitute yourself Miss Gordon's champion in the 
future, as you have tried to do in the past; but there 
is a possibllity, you know, that yon may not have 
the opportunity.” 

Walter quivered in every nerve at this cruel thrust, 
but he felt that it would be unwise to retort, and 
turning abruptly away, he said, in a low, despairing 
tone, to Mr. Conant : 

“What shall we do? This suspense is maddening, 
nal a fully believe that this rascal is at the bottom ot 
it all.” 

Mr. Conant linked his arm within the young man’s, 
and led him away to a seat. He knew it would not 
do to have any confusion in the court-room, for a 

case was being tried that had been put over from the 
day before, and already the group that had gathered 
around Mrs. Gordon had attracted attention. 

“Lam pretty sure of that myself,” said Mr. Conant, 
“but it will not do to make a scene here. We will, 
however, see what can be done as soon as this affair 
is settled.” 

Mr. Conant’s face was very grave as he concluded. 
‘He did not appear very hopeful regarding his young 
friend’s case. If it was a plot to ruin him, as bo! 
Walter and his counsel seemed to think, he feared 
that proof sufficient to convict him might be brought 
against him; he did not believe that a man like Ed- 
mund Carpenter would go to work blindly, and he 
thought he must have felt pretty sure of his position 
in order to have caused his arrest. 

As the hours went by, and they still had to wait 
for the other case, Mrs. Gordon’s anxiety increased, 
and more than once she begged Mr. Ruggles to go 
out and do something to find her, but he could not 
be persuaded to leave the court-room, troubled as 
his own heart was on account of the young girl, until 
he knew how Walter’s trial was to be conducted, 


But it was so late in the ernoon before case 
was called, that it was thought best to putit over 
until the next day, and thus the anxious witnesses 
were released until the following morning at ten. 


Then Mr. Ruggles, Mr. Conant, and Walter met to 
discuss ways and means to tind Ruby, and, after a 
brief consultation, separated, each to pursue the 
course laid out for him. 

Mrs. Gordon passed a most wretched night. She 
was oe ee frightened about her young sister, 
and began to realize eae ee the enormity of 
her own conduct toward her, in having lent herself 
es aplot to ruin her happiness and a young man's 

jonor, 

Ruby's goodness, her unvarying sweetness and 
gentleness came up before her in contrast to her 
own harshness, her selfishness and intrigue, and she 
bitterly poe of the wrong she had done her. 

She resolved that she would make an end of her 
own duplicity at once, and confess the plot that had 
been laid to ruin Walter. 

She had seen Madam Howland that day, and 
learned of the change in his prospects; she had seen 
how the noble woman loved him and epee: upon 
him; how kind and devoted he was to her, and she 
was determined that the young man’s fair fame 
should not be sullied—the truth should be told, and 
he should be honorably acquitted; she would do that 
much to atone for the past, whether Ruby was ever 
restored to her or not. 

During the weeks that had elapsed since Ruby’s 
abduction Edmund Sees had been very busy. 

He had been getting his affairs into a condition to 
Ce him to flee from the country at a moment's 
warning. 


He had put all his real estate into the hands of a 
broker, and it had been sold at a price that exceeded 
his expectations, He had given notice at the various 
banks where he had money deposited that he should 
wish to draw upon them ata certain date, and he 
had also disposed of all shares and stocks which he 
had owned. Thus his property had all, or nearly all, 
been turned into money; he had even negotiated for 
a passage abroad, and had resolved to sail the week 
following Walter's trial. 

He had not a doubt but that he would ruin his 
enemy; he meant to wait to witness his downfall; 
then he would release Ruby, or cause her to be re- 
leased, upon the day that he sailed, and she might 
do her very worst with the will that she had found; 
but Walter Richardson would never get one penny of 
his father’s money; while he would spend some 
years in trayeling and pleasure, and finally settle 
comfortably in some foreign land when he tired of 
ame 

it had all been very nicely planned, and, thus far, 
very satisfactorily executed; and the young man 
Was in a most excellent mood with himself as he saw 
his victim so appareutly helpless before him, al- 
though he had been somewhat disappointed at the 
delay in the trial, and he was contident that the mor- 
row would bring the shameful downfall he had so 
long anticpated. 

He had not been out of the court-room an hour, 
however, before he became aware that he was being 
shadowed by a detective, and knew that Mr. Ruggles 
and Mr, Conant had begun their work of trying to 
ascertain Ruby's whereabouts. 

But this only amused him ; it simply added romance 
to the affair. 

Tt was not necessary for him to go near the young 
girl; she would be well cared for if he did not enter 
the house where she was confined for a week or even 
amonth; and, knowing this, he took a sort of fiend- 
ish Rone tet! doubling and turning upon his pursuer, 
and led that much-tried official a dance which he 
never forgot, and all to no purpose. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
A BROKEN WINDOW, AND A STARTLING MESSAGE. 


Ruby, all this time, was leading a sad, weary | 
life, shut up in that strange house in the heart of the 
city. 

Every day she sat by her window eagerly watching 
for some one whom she knew and dared call to her 
aid. Several times she had thumped upon the panes 
to attract atteution, but she was so high up that no 
one appeared to hear her; or,if they did, knowing 
something of the character of the occupants of that 
house, paid no heed. 

But this constant watching and the strain upon 
her nerves wore upon her. She grew thin, and pale, 
and heavy eyed; an anxious, care-worn expression 
took the place of the former bright and sparkling 
light that always had beamed upon her face. 

She had nothing to complain of as to treatment, 
beyond being denied her liberty, for she received 
every needful attention. Her food was nicely cooked 
and daintily served, the servant was kind and res- 
pectful; she had plenty of books and papers to read, 
while she would never have known that there was a 
patient in the house, it was so quiet and well or- 
dered. 

Twice during her imprisonment Edmund Car- 
penter had attempted to have an interview with her 
but she seemed to know instinctively the moment 
he stood outside her door, when she would flee into 
her ehamber, lock the door, and not one word would 
she reply to his threats, commands, or entreaties to 


come out and tell him what she had done with his 
father’s will. 

She had been shrewd enough to attach the key to a 
cord, and this she had fastened around her neck; and | 
thus the servant had never been able to secure it, as 
she had been ordered to; so, cursing her willfulness 


and pluck, Edinund Carpenter had finally given OF 
trying to subdue her, and only kept her there until 
be coult settle his affairs and get out of the country. 

I he time for Walter's trial drew near, Ruby 
eryous and rebellious. She was certain 
itou unless she could get out to tell her | 
=fe him—her sister’s diamonds would be 
found upor his person, and that would be conclusive | 
proo! 01 ius guilt. She simply felt that she could not 
stay th fhe must get out or she would certainly 
become insane herself, and fit only to remain there 
all her lite. : 

She tried bribing the girl who waited upon her, but 
she might as well have talked to the walls, for she 
was as immovable as they. 

Once, in her desperation, she sprang behind her, 
as she came into the room, pinioned her arms, and 
tried to take the key from her. But the girl, with 
one movement, swung herself free, and, catching 
Ruby up in her arms set her upon a chair, saying con- 
temptuously, yet not unkindly : 

-“You poor little pigmy! you've got will and spirit 
enough for three such bodies, but it is of no use—you 
can't go out of here until orders come from head- 
quarters.” 

‘And 80 all that Ruby could do was to go back to her 
window and watch, 

‘At last the dreaded day came, and, hour after hour, 
the poor girl sat there and prayed that some way 
might be opened for her to give her testimony in court 

save her lover. ¥ 

Suddenly a bright idea came into her mind and she 
wondered why she had not thought of it before. 
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She got her writing pad, pen, and ink, and wrote 
rapidly for ten or fifteen minutes. . 

Phen going to her trunk, she took out a small me- 
tallic paper weight, about the size of a silver dollar. 
She wrapped the paper, upon which she had written, 
closely about it, and wound a coarse thread securely 
around it, then she took off her engagement-ring— 
that glittering diamond which Walter had so recently 
placed upon her finger—and marked or cut a goodly 
sized circle upon one of the window panes, and then 
seated herself once more to watch the passers by in 
the street below. 

She knew that if she should see any one whom she 
felt that she could trust, she could, with one slight 
blow of her hand, send that piece of glass spinning 
from its place, and another instant would serye to 
send her weighted message after it. 

The hours sped on; still she had seen no one whom 
she recognized, and she dared not throw her message 
lest it should fall into careless hands, or into the pos- 
session of some one belonging to the house and thus 
fail of its object. 

The suspense was torturing—the strain upon her 
nerves tearful, and she became almost hysterical. 
Her breast_rose and fell with Bunprcees sobs, her 
head grew hot and throbbing, as she imagined that 
cruel trial progressing, and the evidence tellin 
against her lover. She could almost see Edmun 
Carpenter sitting there and listening, his cruel face 
glowing with triumph over the downfall of his enemy ; 
and now she could almost seem to hear the fearful 
sentence passed upon Walter that would condemn him 
to spend long years behind prison bars. 

With a moan of anguish she pressed her hot, flushed 
face close against the window, and strained her eyes 
for the sight of some familiar form below, 

Suddenly she started to her feet, a wild, glad cry 
bursting from her fevered lips. 

The next moment, with one blow of her small hand, 
the circular piece of glass was shattered from its 
place and went flying upon the pavement below. 


* * * ie’ * * * » 


A young girl was passing through a quiet street, 
from one busy thoroughfare to another, in the city, 
one afternoon, when, at a sudden cry, she stopped 
short and looked about her in a startled way. 

Aunie! Annie!” called a wild, shrill yoice from 
somewhere above her, she could not tell just where. 

“Annie! oh, Annie!” came again in agonized 


tones, 

She looked up and down the street—up at, the win- 
dows on each side of her, but the sun was shining so 
fiercely that she was blinded and could distinguish 
nothing. 

Then the same voice cried: 

“Here! here! Catch whatI throw you, and don't 
lose it for the world.” 

The next moment a queer looking package, wrapped 
in letter paper and tied about with thread, dropped 
almost at her feet. 

She picked it up, and then shading her eyes with 
her hand looked again to see whence it had come. 

She could distinguish the hole in the window now, 
away up four stories above her; but there was no 
one there, for with those last words and the effort 
which she had been obliged to make in throwing her 

recious message to her friend, Ruby’s strength had 
‘failed her, and she had sunk weak and fainting upon 
the floor. 

The young girl to whom she had thrown the 
communication, which was to accomplish so ‘p\tcl, 
was Annie Partridge, one of Ruby's stanch, = 
friends; and just as she had secured the struige 
object that had been hurled at her, and wes won 
dering whence it had come and what it contained, 
@ rough, but kind-looking old mau came hurriedly 


up to her. 

Rewhere did that come from, young woman?’ he 
asked, in an agitated tone, and looking wildiy about 
him. “I heard that voice calling you, and 4 should 


Rosemary it if I'd heard it at t’other side of the 
world.” 

Little Miss Partridge regarded him with aston- 
ishment, then a smile broke over her face. 

“Why,” she said, “this is Mr. Ruggles, isn't it? 
Don't you remember dancing with me at Mr. Gor- 
don’s grand reception last winter?” 

“Yes, yes; but I can't stop to think of that just 
yet—it’s a matter of life and death that I'm bent 
on now, and I guess I've got on the right track 
at last,” Mr. Ruggles returned, excitedly. “I was 
taking a short cut through this street, and feeling 
‘just about as down-hearted as my worst enemy 
would care to have me feel, when [ heard some 
one way up yonder call out ‘Annie,’ and I felt every 
uerve in my old body begin to beat. a regular 
‘devil's tattoo, for it put a trump in my hand that’s 
going to win. Then, when I saw that thing come 


flying at you, I said to myself, ‘Owen Ruggles, 


youre better than a whole battalion of detectives 


after all, and reckon we'll outwit the biggest rascal 


in Philadelphia yet.’ ” 
_, Miss Annie looked bewildered and half-inclined 
to be frightened at this wild harangue, and Mr, 

Ruggles, observing it, calmed himself and moderated 
his ardor somewhat. 

“Won't you just undo that little package and see 
what is in it?’ he asked, eying the tiny parcel 
with a jealous look. I'm inclined to think it's 
something very important. We'll walk on so as not 
to attract anybody's notice; but first let me spot 
the number of that house, so that I'll know it 
again when I want to find it.” . 

He tuok a good look at it, observed the bole in 
the window far above him, and then turned and 
walked down the street beside his young com- 
panion. 

‘ Miss Partridge unwound the thread from her small 
parcel, and then, unfolding the paper, instantly 
recognized Ruby Gordon's handwritin 


‘How strange!” she exclaimed, as she began to 
realize that the yoice she had heard must haye 
belonged to her friend, and that she must bg in 
that room, so far above her, where she had noticed 
the broken light of glass. 

As her glance skimmed over the paper her eyes be- 
gan to dilate and her cheek to blanch at what she 
Tearned : 

“Go to Mr. Conant, the architect, at No. 42 — 
street.” she read, “and tell him that Ruby Gordon is 
confined against her will in the house from which 
this is thrown. Tell him to come to my release im- 
mediately, for Ihave important statements to make 
which will clear Walter Richardson from the crime 
with which heis charged, besides startling informa- 
tion regarding other matters. Do not lose a moment 
in doing as I request, for delay may result in a cruel 
wrong and in the triumph of an evil man’s designs. 

“RuBy GORDON.” 


Owen Ruggles could hardly restrain his impatience 
while Annie Partridge was reading the above, for he 
saw by her blank and wondering face that something 
was seriously wrong with the writer of the note. 

“Read it aloud, miss, read it aloud,” he said, ina 
voice that was thick with excitement. 
The startled girl complied with his request, and 
then said: 
“That mnst have been Ruby herself who was call- 
ing to me. What can it all mean? I thought she 
was spending the summer at a place just a little out 
of the city.” 

“Of couse it was Miss Ruby. Didn't I tell youl 
should have known that voice if I'd heard it t'other 
side of the world?” said Mr. Ruggles, with pale lips, 
and stopping short in the street to wipe the perspira- 

tion from his face, while he glanced back toward the 
housein which Ruby was imprisoned, as if he had 
some notion of going back to storm it immediately 
and release the fair prisoner. 


But he had wisdom enough to resist the impulse, 
knowing that he had no authority to enter the place, 
and would doubtless be refused admittance if he 
tried to do so, and thus would perhaps do th oung 
girl’s cause more harm than good by any precipitate 
movement. 

“You just give me that paper, miss, if you please,” 
he continued, nd T'll do what I can. VP take 
it directly to Mr. Conant, and we'll have her out 
of that nest before the sun goes down, only I shall 
have to ask you to keep this discovery to yourself 
for five or six hours, for if her jailers get wind that 
we've found her out, it oan oe upset everything.” 

“But I—I can't understand,” the young girl began, 
looking more and more perplexed and troubled. 

“Of course you can’t. It's too rascally a piece of 
business for an innocent girl like you to see through. 
But you wust hold on a bit until I've done my duty 
to Miss Ruby, then I'll come and make it all plain to 
you. Your name is Miss Partridge. I remember you, 
and I'll make it my business to see that you don't 
forget this afternoon’s adventure. And now I guess 
we'bbetter part company, for my old temper is ris- 
ing every minute as T think of the thundering trick 
that rascal has played upon us all, and I must get to 
work,” 

“Who 2—what?” queried Miss Annie, more mysti- 
fied than before, and regarding her excited com- 
panion as if she was not quite sure that he knew 
what be was talking about. 

“Never mind, just now. miss. Owen Ruggles is a 
man of his Werd, aud he n't Teave you doubt 
any longer than he can help. I'll come to-morrow 
and explain all about it. Now good-by; I’ve got to 
work off some of this steam, or it'll be the worse for 
somebody.” 

They had reached a corner, and upon receiving 
Ruby’s note, which Miss Annie was only too glad to 
give to him, Mr. Ruggles rushed away to tind Mr. 
Conant and Walter, tell his good news, and then ar 
range for the rescue of the maiden, whom he had 
learned to regard with fatherly tenderness. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE ACQUITTAL. 


At ten o’clock the next morning Walter’s case was 
called. It was evident, the moment that the wit- 
nesses for the defense entered the room, that they 
were all in a very different frame of mind from what 
they had been on the previous day. 

The harassed, anxious look had all faded from 
Walter's face, and he wore an air of quiet confidence 
and self-possession, which made Edmund Carpenter 
cast puzzled and malignant glances at him, and 
caked him to wonder what had come over the ac- 
cused. 

Mr. Conant and Mr. Ruggles were both unusually 
placid; there was none of that repressed anxiety in | 
their manner that there had been yesterday ; they sat 
a little apart from the others, and wore a self-assured 
look that was very perplexing. 

Mrs. Gordon, who came in rather late and took a 
seat by herself, after barely recognizing ;the other 
occupants of the room, alone seemed to have lost 
something of her customary dignity and tranquillity 
of manner. She looked pale and sad, and there were 
traces of agitation and tears upon her countenance. 

This made Edmund Carpenter a trifle uneasy, Had 
this woman turned coward and made up her mind to 
confess the truth, and thus give his enemy an oppor- 
tunity to triumph ever him? 

He bitterly repented ever having allowed himself 
to reveal what he had disclosed to her; he ought to ; 
have kept his own counsel, and he need have no fear 
of any one then. 

Still he could not believe that she would ever bring 
herself to brave the scandal which would enstle upon 
a confession of the truth, He was sure that she Boe 
sessed neither the courage nor the principle to do it 
unless driven to it; and who was there to drive her? 
Had she not told him that nothing should ever drag 
it trom her? 


And yet he felt strangely disquieted; something 
had evidently transpired to relieve the minds of the 
other side, and to make Mrs. Gordon desirous of 
avoiding her own counsel and him; and his keen 
dark eyes roved from one face to another with rest- 
less though eager, searching glances. 

But with all his fear he was wholly unprepared for 
the thunderbolt when it fell. 

Mrs. Gordon was the first witness called. 

“Mrs. Gordon,” said the prosecuting attorney, 
“will you state the facts, as you know them, of the 
robbery which was committed in Mr. Carpenter's 
house on the night of the twenty-fifth of June?” 

Mrs. Gordon turned at once to the judge, upon this, 
and said, in a clear and distinct yoice > 

“It will not be necessary for me to do so, your 
honor, as my property was restored to me last even- 
ing, and it has been ascertained that Mr. Richardson 
was in no way connected with the affair.” 

This statement created quite a stir im the room. 

Edmund Carpenter grew deadly white, and his 
eyes blazed with a dangerous light. 

The prosecuting attorney turned upon her with 
astonishment and indignation, and for a moment ap- 
peared wholly unable to utter a word. At last he 
said, sternly : 3 

“Tf such is the case, I beg to inquire why I was not 
informed of the fact?” 

“Because, your honor,” replied Mrs. Gordon, still 
addressing the judge, “for certain reasons, which I 
am not at liberty to explain, I pledged myself not to 
pen on the matter until I could make the statement 

ere.” 

‘At this Edmund Carpenter whispered something in 
the ear of the prosecuting attorney, and the latter 
remarked, with some excitement? 

“This case seems to have been rather summaril 
taken out of my hands, your honor, but I shall, 
nevertheless, demand that the stolen property be 
produced to prove the assertion to which we have 
just listened.” 


. Gordon immediately took a small case from 
her pocket und handed it to him. 

He opened it, and upon their velvet bed there 
flashed a pair of magnificent solitaire diamond ear- 
rings. 

The man looked blank. 

“Have you the money also” he demanded. 

“T have, but not in the form in which it was taken 
from me,” Mrs. Gordon answered, with a swift glance 
at Edmund Carpenter. “The full amount, however, 
ns beerxesiered to me.” 

“By whom 2” 
me) | Pa not at liberty tosay. Tam only allowed to 

_ state this much in order to establish Mr, Richard- 


's innocence, and secure his honorable acquit- 


sor 
tal.” 

“Do you swear Mr. Richardson knew nothing what- 
ever of the robbery at the time of it, and that he is 
not concerned in any way with the restoration of 
your property ?’ asked the judge. | 

“Yes, I can swear that he has never even seen the 
diamonds, unless he may have seen them upon my 
person months ago, until they were produced here 
to-day.’ Mrs. Gordon firmly asserted. 

“And the money ?” persisted his honor, in order to 
be sure there show4 be nd prevarication. 

“The money I ktiow he conld never have seen or 
touched, since the bill is still in the hands of another 
person.” 

“Of the real thief?" 

“Yes, sir, of the real thief.” 

And Edmund Carpenter quaked as he listened to 
this assertion. 

“You solemnly declare, on oath, that these state- 
rogue are true?” said the judge, impressively. 

Edo." 

Mrs. Gordon's manner was above suspicion, and 
his honor appeared satisfied; but the attorney for 
the prosecution insisted upon a fuller explanation. 

It was extremely mortifying to have the chief wit- 
ness against the prisoner turn upon him in this inex- 
plicable way; to have the case quashed in so uncere- 
is and ignoble a manner, and a wari discus- 
wed upon the matter, 


But Edmund Carpenter was keeu enough to under- | 
stand that those diamonds, which he had believed so_ 
cunningly concealed that no one could find them 
without some previous knowledge of them, had been | 
discovered; that Mrs. Gordon’s complicity had in_ 
some way leaked out, and that the whole plot against | 
Walter was on the verge of heing revealed. 

Tt was a bitter pill for him to swallow, when he 
thought he was just on the point of winning the vic- | 
tory over his enemy; when he had hoped to hear an 
irrevocable sentence pronounced before that day _ 
should close; but he was sur at Mrs. Gordon was” 
taking this way, by the advice and consent of Wal- 
ter's friends and cannsel, to shield herself, and him 
as well, from exposure, and he was in no way anx- 
poate she should be pressed to make further con- 

‘ession. 

So he strove to conciliate the prosecuting attor- 
ney, ané at length prevailed upon him to abandon 
his determination to have a full explanation, and 
the court finally ruled that, if Mrs. Gordon had seen 
fit to pledge herself to secrecy and drop all fyrther 
prosecution, in order to secure the return of her 
Property. she should be allowed to keep her word 
inviolate. 

And so the mysterious case was closed, and Walter 
was honorably acquitted. 

Mr. Carpenter placed himself in Mrs. Gordon's 
path as she was about following Mr. Conant from the 
room. 

“Tmust say this is a very singular termination to 
this affair,” he sneered; “you were not over anxious 
for that young upstart’s acquittal the last time I saw 
you. It would be something of a satisfaction to me 
a wee what made you hop over the fence so sud- 

enly.” 

“T think you will not be left long in the dark, even 
if you do not know already,” Mrs. Gordon coldly 
replied, and then passed from the room. 

Edmund Carpenter went back to the still enraged 
lawyer, with whom he held a somewhat protracted 
consultation, and finally he too prepared to leave the 
court-house. 


ped out into the corridor and was draw- 
ng on his gloves, an officer approached him, and, 
touching him upon the shoulder, said: 

“Will you please come this way, sir? There is a 
gentleman waiting to see you.” 

“Who is he?” demanded Mr. Carpenter, giving the 
man a searching look. 

“T can't. tell you, sir, but he’s a sort of up-country 
looking chap, and told me to inform you he had 
some Wane to say to,youas soon as you were at lib- 
erty.” 

*Humph !—Rugegles, owled Edmund Carpenter, 
with a frown. “I wonder what this meddler is up to 
now, It will do no harm to find out at all events.” 

“Allright,” he added to the man; lead on.” 

He followed the officer down the corridor, and was 
ushered into a small room or office at the end of it. 

The door was immediately closed after him, and he 
found himself in the presence of a group that both 
surprised and startled him. 

There were six people there—Walter and Madam 
oes Mr. Ruggles, Mr. Conant, Mrs. Gordon and 
—Ruby! 

An oath leaped to Edmund Carpenter's lips as his 
glance fell upon the young girl, who had so lately 
been his captive, and he knew instinctively that 
there was trouble ahead for him. 

But more than.one surprise awaited him. 

“Mr, Ca pentet.” said Mr. Conant, rising and ap- 
proaching him, “I have been authorized to tell you 
that all your treachery, and scheming, and wicked- 
ness regarding the case that has just closed has been 
discovered, and I must say that it has never betore 
been my lot to know of any plot so heartless and dis- 
honorable, i connection with one who called himself a 
i The whole matter would have been made 

he desire, on the part of Mr. 
ly togpreserye the nage of | 
“i to become your acedm- | 


“Perhaps you will be kind enough to explain your- 

self inore fully, sir,” sneered Mr. Carpenter, with 
mock politeness, but with his blazing eyes fixed upon 
Mrs, Gordon, 
intended to do so,” calmly responded Mr, Co- 
nant, “but I think you will understand the whole 
matter when [ tell you that a conversation which 
you had with a certain person beneath a tree in 
your own grounds, one evening not long since, led to 
the revelation of your wretched plot.” 
a! then you have turned traitress after all!” 
cried Edmund Carpenter, turning fiercely upon Mrs. 
Gordon, who sat beside Ruby, with downcast eyes 
and flushed cheeks. 

“Estelle has told nothing more than she told to- 
day iu the court-room,” Ruby said, rising and laying 
her hand upon her sister’s shoulders, “She has been 
asked no questions, it was not necessary. But I 
overheard the conversation between you, I was sit- 
ting upon the other side of that great tree, and I 
heard you tell how you entered her room, and took 
her diamonds and money ; you. prety up the lattice 
outside the balcony, you passed in through the 
French window, opened her bureau drawer, and se- 
cured them, And then, from what followed, Ilearned 
that you had sewed the diamonds somewhere into 
clothing which Mr. Richardson wore that evening 
he spent af Forestvale: You said you had ‘made 
such a neat job of your work that he might wear 
them around for months and never discover them.’ 
I found them myself, last evenii in the presence of 
several witnesses, and Mr. Richardson himself does 
not know even yet where they were concealed, We 
have not allowed my sister to tell anything, for we 
know how you forced the knowledge of your wicked 
plot upon her, and caused her to become an unwill- 
Ing accomplice.” 

“But I should have told, Ruby,” interposed Mrs. 
Gordon, turning, with streaming eyes, to her young 
sister. “I made up my mind yesterday, after becom- 
ing assured of this man’s treachery against you, that 
I would confess the whole plot and suffer the con- 
sequences.” 


‘Really, this sudden outburst of honor is refresh- 
ing,” sneered Edmund Carpenter, eying her venge- 
fully. “But,” turning again to Ruby, while a gleam 
of curiosity lighted up his face, “show did you man- 
age to get out of your cage at this opportune mo- 
mont, my pretty one?” 

Ruby drew herself haughtily erect, flushing an 
angry crimson at his familiar manner of addressing 
him, and deigning him no word of reply. 

“Mr, Carpenter,” interrupted Mr. Conant, in a 
severe tone, “I will trouble you for that bill, num- 
bered 805, which you have in your possession.” 

“Are you not assuming a good deal, sir, in your 
request?” retorted the young man, in a mocking 
tone. 

“No, he is not,” said Ruby. “Remember that T 
heard all that conversation, You told my sister you 
‘did not have time to conceal it about Mr. Richard- 
son’s clothing and do it neatly,’ and you returned the 
pill to her. She objected to having it in her posses- 
sion, and you told lier to ‘send it to you by mail’ and 
you would send her a check for the amount. I know 
‘that the exchange was made the next morning.” 

“The bill, if you please, Mr. Carpenter,” reiterated 
Mr. Conant; ‘there is no need to discuss the question ; 
we know that you have it, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that you would not—at present at least— 
trust it away from your person.” 

“What do you take me for?’ cried the enraged 
young man. “Do you imagine that I am going to 
stand patiently here and be bullied like this ?” 

“You will do as you are requested, peaceably ; for 
we are bound to prove that that _bank-note is in your 
possession—or else you will produce it under arrest, 
which, as you doubtless understand, will make mat- 
ters rather awkward for you,”Mr. Conant responded, 
with perfect self-possesion. 

An expression of wrath, fearful to behold, swept 
over Edinund Carpenter's face. He turned toward 
the door. 


“It will be useless for you to attempt to leave this 
room until you have complied with all the terms 
which we propose to you,” Mr, Conant continued, 
“for you will find an officer outside only waiting for 
the word to take you into custody.” 

A bitter oath burst from the baffled man’s lips as 
he heard this, and a gleam of anxiety sprang into his 
eye. But he was not easily conquered, e threw 
up his head proudly; then, folding his arms across 
his chest, stood in sullen, defiant silence, his attitude 
expressing, more strongly than words could have 
done, his determination not to yield one inch of 
ground to the Crea 

Mr. Conant gave him one look, then himself step- 
ped forward and opened the door. He would not 
parley with the man. 5 

“Officer,” he said, “I am afraid it will be necessary 
for you to do your duty.” 

‘The official stenped jnto the room and, addressing 
Mr. Carpenter, said : 

“It will be my duty to arrest you unless you com- 
ply with this gentleman's demands.” 

Upon what charge?” 

The officer took from his breast-pocket a paper, 
and, unfolding it. 

“First, for tampering with the last will and testa- 
ment of Ralph Carpente cond, theft; third, ab- 
duction.” Rather graye charges, those, Mr, Car- 
penter.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
a 


CHAPTER XLYI, 
RUBY’S RELEASE EXPLAINED. 


Edmund Carpenter's face had grown absolutely 
ghastly while the officer was speaking. 

He saw that he was hedged about on every side— 
everything was known, and it would need but a word 
from Mr, Conant to throw him into prison to await a 
trial upon charges that were liable to result in a sen- 
tence of penal servitude for perhaps twenty years. 
Death would be preferable to that; his haughty spirit 
could never brook confinement; and, turning his 
white face to the architect, he demanded, sullenly : 

“What are your terms : 

“That bank-note first,” was the relentless reply. 

Without another word, the young man drew from 
an inner pocket a sinall Russia leather covered diary, 
and taking from it a bank-bill, passed it to Mr. 
Conant. 

He unfolded it, and after a moment’s examination, 
he said: 

“This is all right—the number is 805.” 

Then Mr, Conant took from the table near which he 


was standing a small package of crisp new bills, and ! 
passed them to Mr. Carpenter, adding 

“We have no intention of robbing you, sir; you will 
find the equivalent of this bill here. 

He nodded to the officer as he spoke, and the man 
withdrew, much to Edmund Carpenter’s relief, 

But at the same moment a door on the opposite 
side of the room opened, and he saw his father’s old 
PRESS Mr. Fairbanks, enter, followed by Mrs. 
Joxon. 


He knew well enough what this arrival portended, 
and overcome by the evidence that was accumula 
ing against him, he sank with a groan into a chair, 
his spirit of defiance all crushed out of him. 

Mr. Fairbanks sat down by the table, and produced 
a document, which he unfolded, sayin; 

“Mr, Carpenter, I received this instrume’ 
morning; it is your—it is Mr. Ralph Carpenter's will, 
which, at the time of his death. [ was sure existed. 
As the parties most interested in if are present, I 
haye been requested to read it here and now.” 

He proceeded to do so, and it svas found that Ralph 
Carpenter had divided his mpRerty equally between 

‘Edinund Carpenter and Walter Richardson, 

“T shall contest that unjust will—my father must 
have been demented when he did such an outrageous 
thing,” cried Edmund, starting up crimson with 
anger, when that clause was read. 

“Ahem! I do not think that would be a wise pro- 
ceeding for a number of reasons,” dryly responded 
the lawyer, glancing significantly at him over the 
ie of his spectacles, But wait; perhaps you may be 
induced to change your mind after you hear Mr. 

Carpenter's explanation and reasons for bequeath- 
ing his pr yin this way. Listen.” 

“ «This division I make because both are dear to 
me as my ownsons. Such a statement may sound 
strangely, at first, and especially so to Edmund, who, 
doubtless, will feel that Lowe him most on account 
of kinship. Butwhen he knows—as he must learn 
from other papers which T inclose with this will— 
that he is an adopted son——’” 

“Adopted!” cried the startled man aghast, but 
the lawyer read on as if he had not been interrupted. 

“ «He will understand at once why I feel justitied 
in bequeathing the half of my possessions to the son 
of one who was very dear to me in early life, and who 
would doubtless have been my wife but for my own 
willfulness and unreasonable passion.’ "” 

Then there followed a clear statement of his affairs, 


with two or three small bequests to servants. 


In the envelope, with the will, there was found a 
certificate of the adoption of “Edmund Wales” by 
Ralph Carpenter and his wife, together with an ac- 
count of the whole transaction. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter had traveled a good deal 
during their early married life, and once, while in 
the far south-west, they had come across alittle child 
who had been born in a mining district. The mother 
had died soon after the birth of her boy, and he had 
been left to the doubtful care which could be se- 
cured in that wild region. Mrs. Carpenter had be- 
come immediately inter 4 in the child, and pro- 
posed to adopt it, if the father’s consent could be 

ained, This was not a very difficult matter, and the 

he baby was taken to San Francisco, where it was 
supposed, by Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter's friends, to 
have been born, and no one else had ever known 
until now that he had been an adopted son, 

Walter was as much see as any one by this 
unexpected disclosure, and, under any other cireum- 
stances, he would have wondered at Mr. Carpenter 
tor having made it; but looking back, he could now 
realize, how disappointed the noble hearted man 
must haye been with the cold return which the boy 
had given him for all the care and affection he had 
lavished upon him; and how he must have contrasted 
his own (Walter’s) loving gratitude and tender atten- 
tions with the indifference and almost neglect of his 
supposed son. 

Edmund Carpenter was rendered speechless by 
what he had heard. It was athunderboltthatserved 
to crush him effectually, and he had not a word 
eoeies to offer in objection to the conditions of the 
will. 

“These papers, regarding your adoption, I will re- 
sign into your hands at once,” Mr. Fairbanks resum- 
ed, “and now this will must be immediately probated 
and there must be a fair division of all that you 
possess. We have ascertained, among our other dis- 
coveries, that you have been turning all your prop- 
erty into money, with the intention of shortly 
quitting the country. Now this money, since you 


late father has appointed me executor, must all be 
relinquished into my hands and I will see that justice 
isdone. If—now, mark you Mr. Carpenter, this is 
a very important condition and a very magnanimous 
one in my estimation—if you agree to this and wre 
no trouble in this settlement, no proceedings will be 
taken against you, as Mr. Richardson shrinks from 
adopting aggressive measures against one who has 
so long sustained the relationship of son to his be- 
loved benefactor, Miss Gordon, also, is averse to 
the notoriety of a trial for the wrong that you have 
done her. How is it, sir—do you agree to our terms ?” 

There was a dead silence for the space of a minute, 
then Edmund Carpenter said in a subdued tone: 

“Yes, I agree.” 

“Will you swear that you will not attempt to leaye 
the city until full restitution has been made to Mr. 
Richardson ?” ‘ 

“Yes, I swear it.” 

“Of course I do not need to tell you that every pre- 
caution will be taken to prevent your doing so, Mr. 
Fairbanks said, with emphatic signiticance, “and | 
now, I believe, we have no further need of your pres- 
ence here to-day.” 

Edmund Carpenter arose at this abrupt dismissal, 
looking as if years had passed over him since he sat 
down. He shot one glance of hatred and malice at 
Walter, who was regarding him with real pity and 
sorrow ; then his eyes rested for an instant with a 
sort of PASOR DE tenderness upon Ruby’s averted 
face, after which he turned and walked quietly from 
the room, too thoroughly vanquished even to care to 
keep up the appearance of defiance. 

It may as well be stated here, that he was closely 
“shadowed” until he delivered half his fortune into 
Mr. Fairbanks’ hands for Walter; which, since it had 
to be done, he was eager to do immediately, and after 
that he suddenly disappeared trom the city and was 
never seen there again. 

Years afterward, when Walter and Ruby were. 


traveling abroad, they heard of him as living a dissi- 
pated life at a noted gambling resort, and fast. wast- 
ing the noble bequest which he had received from 
his adopted father. 


* * * ® * * * * 


Now we must go back a little to the previous after- 
noon. when Mr, Ruggles and Annie Partridge learn- 
ed the secret of Ruby's disappearance, 

Mr. Ruggles proceeded directly to Mr. Conant’s 
office, where he was fortunate enough to find that 
gentleman, he having been obliged to return there 
on a matter of business before starting out upon his 
own search for the missing girl. 

t excitement, Mr, Ruggles related to him 

y, and then together they hunted up Wal- 
ter, who nearly lost his self-command upon learn- 
ing that his darling was found. 

All three gentlemen at once. started forth, secured 
the ices of two trusty officers and a couple of 
carriages, and immediately repaired to the house of 
ch aut Carpenter's “particular friend” the phy- 
sician. 

All this transpired in less than two hours after 
Ruby had thrown the message to her friend Annie. 

When the carriage stopp Sd vtore the door, a man 
Was seen standing at one of the lower windows; but 
Upon one of the officers alighting from the first ve- 
hicle, he suddenly disappeared, and the policeman’s 
ring. was answered by a meek-looking servant girl. 

The man entered the mom the door was opened, 
and, producing a search- ‘ant, commanded the 
girl to tell him if Miss Ruby Gordon was forcibly de- 
tained in the house, z 

To his surprise, she at once answered in the affirm- 
ative. 

But she explained it afterward by confessing that 
her master had told her, but a minute before, as he 
fled from the house by a back way, “to make no re- 
Sees the game was up, and the girl must be re- 

eased,” . 

He could not be found afterward; his family re- 
mained there, living very quietly for a little while, 
then they too suddenly disappeared. 

Walter and Mr. Ruggles followed the officer into 
the house, and the girl conducted all three directly 
up stairs, to the room oceupied by Ruby, and there 
they tound her lying upon a sofa in a halt-conscious 
sta 


She had fallen fainting to the floor after throwing 
her note from the window ; but after a time she had | 
revived sufliciently to creep to the lounge, where 
her strength all gone, she could only helplessly pray 
that, deliverance might come to her soon, tor she 
felt that she could not live much longer in that way. 

When the servant opened her door, Walter was the 
first one to step within the room; but Ruby thinking 
it was only the girl, did not have strength or interest, 
enough to turn even her eyes in that direction, and 
was only conscious that she was rescued when she 
felt herself gathered into a pair of strong arms and 
her head lifted to her lover’s breast. 

The joy was too much for her, and with one fond 
look she gave a glad cry, and then fainted dead 
away. 

When she came to herself again she was lying in a 
beautiful room in Mr. Conant’s own house, and found 
Walter and Mrs. Conant bending over her, tenderly 
chafing her hands and bathing her face. 

The sense of safety which she at once experienced 
was a good restorative, and it was not long before 
she was able to take some nourishment and to tell 
them something of what had occurred since she had 
been so cunningly decoyed into the trap set for her. 

When Walter told her that his trial had been defer- 
red until the next day, her joy knew no bounds. 

“Then J can save you;” she cricd, almost hysteri- 
cally, “for, oh! T know all about that miserable plot 
that has been laid to ruin you. I have heen nearly 
wild all day thinking that you were being tried and 
would surely be convicted. But——” suddenly break- 
ing off and looking him over, ‘what suit have you 
on?” 

“My best one of course, as I desired to make as 
favorable an impression as possible in court,” Walter 
replied, smiling, but wondering at the apparent 
irrelevance of her question. 

“Then go and exchange it and let me have it at 
once,” Ruby said, excitedly, 

“Why, Ruby! what can you mean 


“Ohl TL ght to tell you—I am 
afraid it would not be best for you to knew grat yet. 
Send Mr.Conant to tae—I will tell him, and T will be 
governed by what he says,” Ruby replied, with a 
| troubled look, 

Eyer since she had known that the diamonds were 
concealed about his clothing, she had thought if she 
could only secure them without his knowledge, and 
return them to her sister, Mrs. Gordon could swear 
that he had neyer even seen her property, and the 
affair could be hushed up without bringiig ‘her—te- 
shame. Ruby could notendure the thought of having 
to betray Estelle’s com; nate with Edmund Carpen- 
ter, for she was her a fher's wife, and her good 
name was dear to her for his sake. 

Walter begun to suspect something: of what was in 
her mind. He started aid grew pale, as it flashed 
uponhim that he had worn that very suit out to 
| Forestvale thai night, and that he had found his coat, 
lying upon the floor the next mornings instead of 
upou the chair where he was sure that he had hung 

“Ruby you cannot mean——” he began, excitedly. 

“Don't ask me just now;” she interrupted, plead- 
ingly. “Let me tell Mr. Conant first.’ 

He said no more, but went immediately to comply 
with her request, évery nerve in his body tingling as 
he thought that perhaps, at that very moment, he 
‘was carrying those stolen jewels about with him. 

But where? Surely they had searched every pocket 
thoroughly as soon as they had begun to suspect foul 
play. 

But Mr. Conant went to Ruby at once, and she told 
him the whole story. 

Walter’s lawyer was then sent for, and it was 
peated to him, and he commended the young gir! 
warmly for her thoughtfulness. 

“You were very wise my dear Miss Gordon not to 
tell Mr, Richardson; it is far better that he should not 
kuow the circumstances until after the trial, especi- 
ally if we desire to hush the matter and saye your 
sister's reputation.” 


“It must be saved for my brother’s sake,” Ruby 
said, with great agitation, ‘I cannot bear to appear 
against her. I would rather that the villain should 
go unpunished, and I am sure Walter would agree 
with me, than to have all this miserable story come 
out. Don’t you think it can be arranged in some 
way ?” she concluded anxiously. 

“Yes, very easily, if Mrs. febeitan will agree to do 
the right thing, though Tam not sure that you are 
not letting her off altogether too easily.” 

“But it was not so much her fault, after all, she | 
was almost forced into it, you know,” pleaded Ruby. | 
“That is true, but it will all depend upon herself ; 
she will have to keep the particulars from the ‘prose- | 
cuting attorney, and be governed entirely by me,” 

returned the lawy er, thoughtfully. 

“But,” he added, **we must first find thediamonds; 

we can do nothing without them.” 

Mr. Conant went to Walter and made him exchange | 
his clothing for a suit of his, and carried to the other 
room the three garments Walter had just taken off. 
Then there was an exciting search atter the missing 
diamonds, 

Ruby herself was the successful one, and with a 
neryous laugh she proclaimed : 

“T have found them ! I have found them ! bring me 
a pate of scissors, quick !”” 

The missing gems had been sewed into the thick 
padding at the top of thesleeves of the coat—one into 
each—and so carefully imbedded in it, and so neatly 

done that no one would ever have suspected their 
| existence, without some previous knowledge, or 


that the coat had ever been tampered with, 

“Let me rip them out for you, dear,” said Mr. Co- 
nant, gently, and trying to take the garment from the 
young girl, for she was very much excited, 

“No! fot T must bring them | to the light. Oh! to 
think what a vile plot it was! 

They let her haye her way Pnadalh her little hands 
shook like leaves in the wind as she ripped the lining 

away, drew forth Mrs. Gordon’s jewels, aud handed 
them to the lawye i 


Then, with a glad burst of tears, she lay back among 
her pillows, feeling weak and exhausted, but as if her 
troubles were all at an end. 

There was general rejoicing over this discovery; 
but Walter, although he of course suspected a good. 
deal, was told nothing beyond the fact that he had 
nothing to fear. 

Mrs. Gordon was sent for at once, aud while they 
were waiting for her, Ruby told about the finding of 
Ralph Carpenter's will, and where she had concealed 
it, Whereupon Mr. Ruggles, taking an officer with him, 
posted off to Forestvale to secure it. 

He found Mrs. Coxon still there. The purchaser 
of the estate was not to take possession until the first 
of October; meanwhile she was to remain there and 
get the furniture in proper order for an auction sale; 
80, as yet, fortunately, scarcely anything had been 
disturbed. . 

‘The good old housekeeper was simply horrified upon 
learning what had happened to Ruby, but she Was 
overjoyed to know that she had discovered the long 
missing will. 

It was easily found and Mr. Ruggles returned in 
triumph with it to Mr. Conant’s. 

Meantime, Mrs. Gordon had arrived, and the mo- 
ment she espied Ruby, she rushed forward, sobbing 
hysterically, and threw herself upon her knees beside 


er. 

“Estelle,” Ruby said, gravely and somewhat coldly, 
“T want you to Compose yourself, for I have a great 
deal to tell you, and we have much to arrange and 
there is no time for sentiment now.” 

She then related to her all that. she had overheard 
under the great oak at Forestyale, and Mrs. Gordon 
seemed crushed and repentant as she listened. 

Her indignation at Edmund Carpenter’s treachery 
was unbounded, and she readily agreed to be guided 
by Walter’s counsel regarding her evidence at the 
morrow’s trial. 

We already know how well Mrs. Gordon acquitted 
herself, and what the result of her evidence was; 


but, as soon as that exciting interyiew with Edmund 
Carpenter, afterward, was at an end, her strength 
failed her, and she was borne from the court-house 
really ill from shame, grief, and remorse over her 
‘share in the wrong, which had come so near ruining 


the name of a noble young man as well as her own, 
and w ing the happiness of her husband’s beauti- 
ful sister. 

It was a glad day to Ruby and Walter who had a 
few hours to themselves in the afternoon, which they 
| spent in reb ing the ex x incidents of the 

weeks that had elapsed since they last saw each 
other. 

During this time Mr. Ruggles was engaged upona 
pleasant errand. rs 

He did not forget his promise of the previous day 
and went to make his call upon Miss Annie Part- 
ridge. 

He took along with hima pretty velvet case con- 
taining a charming little watch, which, after explain- 
ing to the young girl and her mother something of 
whathad occurred to Ruby during the last few weeks, 
he presented to Annie and requested that what he 
had told them might be considered as strictly con- 
fidential. 

Thus all scandal was avoided, and but very few 
ever knew of the romantic events which had occurred 
in the very heart of that delightful city. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
CONCLUSION. 

“Can you ever forgive me, Ruby? My worldly am- 
bition, my pride and love of money, have nearly 
proved my own ruin, as well as yours. I deserve 
your supreme contempt instead of the gentle care 
and kindness which you are giving me.” _ 

This from Mrs. Gordon, who had been ill fornearly 
aweek, She had been taken from the court-house 

irectly to her former boarding-place in the ci 
whither Ruby had insisted upon accompanying her, 
and where she had been unremitting in her atten- 
tions, and as gentle and kind as if her sister-in-law 
had never done her the slightest injury. 

“Of course | have forgiven you already, Estelle, 
Ruby answered. “I will confess, though, that I felt 
forlorn enough when J found that you werein league 
with Edmund Carpenter, and determined to make 
me marry him—TI longed for Robert more than ever, 
tor I was so alone and friendless.” 

“Poor child!” returned Mrs. Gordon, Weeping, hs 
have been false enough to my trust. You have 
shown yourself far more of a woman than I ever 
since our troubles began, and u have shamed me 
by your patience and self: fice from the first. 
But I will try to lead a different lite after this, and to 
make myself worthy of your love.” 

Ruby stooped and kissed the repentant woman on 
her lips, thus putting an end to further self denun- 
ciation. 

“1 haye always loved you dearly, Estelle, until this 
barrier began to grow up between us, and I hope, 
now that it is removed, we shall be dearer than ever 
to each other, But—I wantyou to hurry and get well 
as s00n as possible. Do you think you will be able to 
get out by next Monday? Madam Howland insists 
that we shall be her guests for a little while,” Ruby 
concluded, with a blush, for she knew that madam 
had planned this visit so that Walter and she might 
gee more of each other than they could otherwise 

0. 


Madam had wanted to take her directly home with 
her as soon as the trial was concluded ; for her heart 
had gone out to the lovely girl from the moment of 
her introduction to her, But Ruby, seeing how ill 
Mrs. Gordon was, felt that her duty was, for the 
present, with her, and she had answered: 

“Estelle needs me, and I must not leave her until 
she gets well; even then she will haye no one to care 
for her, and it isso dreadful to feel that one is all 
alone in the world.” 

She could not forget her own recent sense of desola- 
tion, and her tender heart ees a her to throw 
what sympathy and care she coulil around the lonely 
1 in spite of the injury which she had done 
her, 

“It Seems to me she is not over and aboye desery- 
ing of such self-sacritice,” madam had replied ; “she 
has not shown any very great sense of her duty to 
yon in the past.” 

“Well—but she was Robert's wife; he loved her, 
and for his sake I shall stay with her while she is 
sick; while, truly, stelle usedito be very good to me 
in the old days,” Ruby pleaded in extenuation of the 
offender, 

“Yes,” thought madam, ‘when everything was 
sinooth and pleasant, when there was nothing to 
cross her and goodness required no effort.” 

But she had too much respect for the young girl's 
noble decision to say more then, only she meant to 
have her just as soon as possible. * 

She rode to town every day to see her and finally, 
to hasten matters, insisted that they should both come 
to her as soon as Mrs. Gordon was able to be moved, 
aud Buby, feeling that the change would be the best 
thing for her sister, Immediately proposed it upon 
the departure of her new friend, 

“Yes, [ shall be able,” Mrs, Gordon answered, 
brightening at once; ‘my illness has been ee 


more by mental distress than anything else. but / 
that you have assured me that you really fordive 
me, and [ shall not lose you altogether, as I feared I 
might, I shall soon be well. But, Ruby, do youmean 
to teach again this fall?” = 


| “No, Estelle,” and the fair face was crimson now, 

“Tam to go to Redville for a little while, after our 

visit at Madam Howland's, where I am to have a 
real rest. Then madam insists that I shall return to 
her, to—to remain until—while Tam having my sew- 
ing done.” 

“Ab! Tunderstand; you have been arranging’ fo: 
a wedding,” said Mrs. Gordon, smiling at her con- 
fusion. 

“Yes,"" Ruby confessed, more freely, now that the 
the ice was broken, “madam says there is: no reason 
why Walter should delay making a home for himself, 
and she wants hin to be sett! Besides, she says 
ate would like a place to visit occasionally for a 
change.” 

ae you are not to live with her, nor she with 
you?” f 

“No, Walter wants her to come to us, but she says 
she has lived so long by herself, she prefers to keep 
up her own establishment, though she assures us that 
she will come to see us often enough, and stay long 
enough to prevent our forgetting that we have a 
grandmother,” Ruby concluded, smiling. 

“Where are you going to live, Ruby ?” 

Ruby laughed outright at this question. 

“1 don’t know, Estelle. Walter says I am not to 
trouble my head about that, since I shall have enough 
Cee occupy my attention during the next few 
weeks,” 

“TI suppose he will be considered a very rich man 
now, with his legacy from Mr. Carpenter, and his ex- 
pectations from Madam Howland,” 

“Yes, I suppose,so,” the young girl answered, with 
a strangely grave look, z 

“Tam very glad, Ruby darling,” said her sister, 
heartily, ‘cand I hope you will enjoy your wealth and 
position—you deserve to, I am sure, for you have 
borne poyerty like an angel.” 

“T hope, Estelle, that poverty has taught me to be 
more considerate of the poor than [used to be, and 
Walter and I both intend to do all the good that we} 
can with his fortune. There is only one sting in it 
all. 


“What is that, dear?’ questioned Mrs. Gordon, 
searching the sweet, drooping face, earnestly. 

“That J must go to him empty handed.” 

Her sister smiled. rz 

“Bless you, dear child!” she said, while tears welled 
up into her eyes, “you are far more precious ‘empt; 
handed,’ than half the Philadelphia belles, with their 
great fortunes.” 

But Ruby Gordon was not destined to go to her 
lover empty handed, as we shall see. 

She and Mrs, Gordon, who seemed thoroughly 
changed, spent a couple of delightful weeks with 
Madam Howland, and then both went to Redville, 
for another month. 

The marriage had been set for the twenty-fourth of 
October, and Mr. Ruggles had insisted upon giving 
Ruby a grand wedding. 

“You are like another daughter to me,” he said to 
her tenderly, one day, when the matter was being 
discussed, ‘and I want you to grant me a father’s 
privilege in this. Mother and I are going down to 
take possession of our new house in the city, the 
first of September, and you shall be married from 
your old home, 1f—if you think you would like it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Ruggles!” cried Ruby, quick tears 
starting to her eyes, “that is so kindof you. [should 
like it of all things ; and—if—Robert were only here,” 
she added, in a choking voice, “it would almost seem 
as if I were really going to be at home again.” 

And so it was arranged, much to the satisfaction 
of all parties, and Mr. Ruggles, taking Mrs. Gordon 
aside, for a confidential conference, remarked : 

“Tf we're going to have this wedding in our new 
house, I want everything done up handsome, and IT 
guess you know how to manage such things better 
n mother and I do; soif you'll just take charge of 
the affair, it’ll be a relief to us, though /’'W/ take care 
of the ways and means. Invite who you choose, and 
spend as much money as you like, and—don’t you 
let that blessed girl want for a single thing.” _ 


The commission; together with the carte blanche, 
just suited Mrs. Gordon, and she entered into the 
arrangements with all her heart; and between them 
all, Ruby was almost overwhelmed with kindness 
and beautiful gifts, 

Her trousseau was as lovely and complete as the 
affection of kind friends and the lavish expenditure 
of money could make it, although she protested that 
it ought not to be so, since she had no fortune of her 
own. 

“Tam only a poor girl, [haven't a penny of my 
own,” she said one evening to Walter, “but one would 
think, to see all the finery up stairs, that I ought to 
be a millionaire atleast.” 

And he, bending to touch her forehead with his lips, 
said, with a queer little smile : { 

“You underrate yourself, my darling—you de not 
know how much you are worth.” 

Florence and Annie Partridge, who, of all Ruvy's| 
former friends, had proved most faithful during ' ©, 
adversity, were chosen to be bride-maids, and when | 
at length the Chai Uae, day arrived, Mr. Rugs le=" | 
new residence and Ruby’s old home was once 1\o0r¢ 
ablaze from attic to basement and most exquis'te! 
decorated in honor of the fair bride-elect. 

It was very home-like and beautiful. Noth 

been disturbed in the house, the conservato 


had) 
had 


been refilled with choice plants and it almost see 
to Ruby as if the past year had been but asad dreaun ; 
but with the exception of a dear presence, which had 
once helped to brighten those lofty and el 
there was noting: wanting, 

he young bride was very lovely in her ivory satin 
robe, with its beautiful s and Toc ante 
vail, fastened with real orange blossoms, whi 
pretty bride-maids were scarcely less attr 
white silk and tulle. 3 


The wedding was a brilliant affair and nothing oe- 
curred to mar the occasion in any way. 

Madam Howland was so far recovered from her in- 
juries that she was able to appear without her arm 
na sling, although it was still lame and weak, and 
she looked very handsome and distinguished in her 
elegant black velvet, point lace and diamonds, while 
she appeared exceedingly proud of her noble grand- 
son ati very fond of the fair lady of his choice, 

The young couple were united in the sacred bonds 
by Ruby’s old pastor, who, knowing much of her 
heroism during her recent troubles, made the service 
tenderly impressive, and congratulated Walter most 
heartily afterward, for having won so rare a prize, 

The ceremony and reception had been set early in 
the evening, as the bride and groom. hadarranged for 
a little tour before settling down to the real business 
and enjoyment of life, and were to leave the city on 
one of the night trains. 

But when the guests had departed and Ruby had 
exchanged her wedding dress for her trayeling suit, 
Mr. Ruggles drew them both into the library for a 
few last words, 

He seemed deeply agitated, and laymg his hand 
tenderly upon the lovely bride’s head, he said, in a 
husky tone : 

“My dear child, ever since I have known you, T 
have been happier than I ever expected to be again 
in this world after losing my own dear daughter, and 
I want to tell you that, henceforth, all that I have or 
gain will befonz to you. But,” he added, with a pa- 

hetic attempt to smile, for h eyes were full of tears 
and his lips trembling, “before you went away, L 
wanted to give you a ‘da ughters’ portion and a 
father’s blessing, 80 take this, tuck it away some- 
where where it'll be safe, and God bless you both!” 

He bent and touched Ruby’s forehead with his un- 
steady lips, shook hands with Walter, and then left 
the room abruptly, after haying slipped a package 
into the young wife’s hands. 

“Dear old man, how good he is! But what is this?” 
Ruby asked, looking from the package up into her 
husband's face. 5 


“Let us examine it,” he said, evasively, for he had 
known something of Mr. Ruggles’ intentions, 

Ruby unfolded the paper and began to read. 

“Oh, dear,” she cried, laughing, “it is one of those 
puzzling legal documents, such as Robert used to 

ave, and I never could make them out. Take it, 
Walter, and explain it if you can,” 

Walter smiled, and gathered the slight figure of his 
wife close in his arms. 

“T can explain it, darling, without the document,” 
he said, “for Mr. Ruggles confided his plans to me 
some time ago. You know, dear, that our old friend 
has become immensely wealthy during the last few 
years.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“T do not need to tell you, either, how fond of you 
he and his wife have both become ; you reign supréme 
in their honest hearts ; and, last month, Mr. Ruggles 
made his will bequeathing everything, save one 
hundred thousand dollars, which goes to endow a 
certain.college in this State—to you, it you survive 
both him and his wife. But that has nothing to do 


with the document he has just given you, that is 
simply a deed of this estate, conveying to Mrs. Ruby 
Richardson and her heirs forever this beautiful home 
and all that if contains.” 

Ruby looked amazed, 


“Oh! Walter! I'm afraid that was a little foolish 
ot me,” Ruby said, flushing, yet, after all, with = 
secret sense of satisfaction at the fact, ‘But,’ sh: 
continued, “what are you and I going to do all alouc; 
in this great house? I thonght——? 

“Yes, [know ; you have thought that a home » 
being prepared for you elsewhere, But I had é 
told of this, and I was sure you would be-h 
here than anywhere else;, aud though To: 
rather spacious for us ploncgyet T imagine we 
find friends enough who will be glad to help Qs 4! 
it.” 


“But Walter, it is poins to take a great Goal of 
an establishinent,” said Ruby, 


” laughed the happy husi +> 
“your experience in — street, has made yo 
calculating; but, my darling, we are going 
a great deal of money, and we can atford to do 
as we like. One thing Tam sure you will like, and 
that is to know that Mrs. Coxon is coming to be 
housekeeper for us; you know she once said, she 
would like to come to live with us.” 

“Oh, that is very good of you, Walter,” Rubyt de- 
lightedly exclaimed. “I have been wondering where 
the woman would find a comfortable home, and I aut 
sure she will like to be here. But,” with alittle sigh, 
“all this is very unexpected, and it rather shatters 
some bright dreams that I have had about « little 
home, with only one servant, where I was to do so 
many things for you with my own hands.” 

“These dear hands will find plenty to do for me as~ 
it is,” Walter answered, kissing them softly, “for I | 
intend to be a very busy man. Ihave no intention, 
of giving up my business, so I shall make you m 
almoner to the poor, when I cannot attend to sue 
Hines myself.” 

“That will be very pleasant work, and I know one 
can do ever so much good with plenty of money. 
And now, Walter,” looking up at him with a sweet 
seriousness, that made her very lovely, “let us re- 
solve, on this most important day of our lives, that 
we will set apart a certain portion of all that we 
haye,and dedicate it to the work of helping the poor 
and making other people happy.” 2 


iy ohh Shall 
it be,a tenth or a fifth? that ques- 
tion some other time. Justnow, however, I have to 
remind you, Mrs. Richardson, that our train leaves 
in just half an hour. and we must be on the wing; 
but my bright, beautiful wife, my heart is full of joy 
at the thought that I am to bring you back here, to a 
home so worthy of you, and where you are so well 
fitted to reign.” 


* * * * = * * 


What more can we add, but to say that in the years 
that came and went, these two faithfully kept the 
resolution made on their wedding-day. 

The memory of the trials of his early life kept Wal- 
ter’s heart green and tender, and he never turned 
away from a cry of distress or withheld his bounty 
wherever there was a call to do good; while Ruby’s 
brief experience of poverty and care made her a 
sweet and gentle sympathizer with all who were in 
trouble, and many a home was brightened by her be- 

neyolence, many a despairing heart was comforted 
by her deeds of mercy and love. 

Mrs. Gordon proved to be completely changed by 
that trying experience, which had so nearly resulted 

in the exposure of her treachery, and disgrace to the 

‘name she bore. She was softened and subdued; her 

pride conquered; her affections quickened. Aud 
when, three years later, her hand was sought and 

won by a noble and deyoted clergyman, she was well 
fitted for the position she was to occupy. ‘Estelle 
will make a lovely minister's wife,” Ruby declared ; 
and she did, although she always affirmed that if 
there was any good in her, it was all owing to the 
living example of her beautiful sister. 

Madam Howland lived to an advanced age—lived 
to welcome and love three noble boys and two sweet 
little girls—her great grandchildren, and the pride of 
her heart; and, during the last tew years of her life, 
she was content to give up her own home and reside 
with Walter and his wife. a 


Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles were frequent visitors in that 
see home, where they were always most cor- 
dial 


could not help feeling that shé had reaped a 
wonderful reward—that it was all the outgrowth of 
that one simple act of courtesy and good will on that 
evening, when this uncultured stranger had entered, 
an unbidden guest, her brother’s house, to offer 
homage to the poet who had sounded the depths of 
his really noble nature by the might of his gifted pen. 


(THE END.) $ 


